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CHAPTER L 

Of alfUie hard-working people on the earth, there are noub ; 
so serviceable to her neighbours as the Moon. She 
levers and thieves. She keeps watch-dogs waiting. She tsV\ 
constant resource to poets and romance -writers. She helps 
the compoui idem of al manacles amazingly. She has something 
fto do with the weather, and the tides, and the harvest ; and 
hi short she has a linger m every man’s pie, and probably .* 
more or less effect upon every man’s brain . She is a charming 
['Feature in all her variations. Her versatility is not the 
fispring of caprice : and she is constant in the midst of every 
jihruige. 

T will have a moon, gay what ytm will, my dear Prebend; 
and she shad more or less rule every page of this book. 

Tii ere w a sloping piece of ground looking to the south* 

; ' ist, with a very small narrow rivulet running at the bottom. ,l 
V n the opposite side of the stream was another slope, as like 
' the former ps possible, only looking in the opposite direction* 
Titian, and Vandyke, and some other painters, have pleased 
themselves with depicting, in one picture, the same face in 
! wo or three positions ; and these two slopes looked exactly 
he the two profiles of one countenance, Bock bad its little 
t iunip3 of trees scattered about. Each had here and there a 
jtodgerow, somewhat broken and dilapidated^ and eafifc too 
pd towards its northern extremity a low ^dttlkufiprik, 
thick the stream! seeraed*to have forced itsel$m thosegpod 
Id times when rivers first began to go on pilgrimages towards 
tv sea, and, .like many other pilgrims that we wot of, made 
■\cir way tlirough all obstacles in a very unceremonious 
anner. 

Over these two slopes, about the hour of half-past eleven, 
i >st meridian, the moon was shining with a bright but 
,orfc of .splendour ; for ever and anon a light lieecy 
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apiece of swan’s-down borne by the wind, would dim the 
brightness of her rays, and cast a passing shadow on the(sce(Fe. 
oelow. Half an hour before, indeed, the radiant face of 
night’s sweet queen had been veiled by a blacker curtail^ 
which had gathered thick over the sky at the sun’s decline ^ 

. but as the moon rose high, those dark vapours bccamtfftiottlecb 
frith wavy lines of white, and gradually her beams seemed to 
drink them up. 

It may be asked iT those two sloping meadows, with their 
clumps of trees,' and broken hedgerows, and the little stream.^ 
flowing on between them, was ail that the moonlight showed ? 
That would depend upon where the eye of the observer was 
placed. Near the lower part of the valley, formed by the 
inclination of the land, nothing else could be perceived ; but 
walk half way up towards the top, on either side, and the see*?,' ■ 
was very much altered. Gradually rising, as the eye rose, 
appeared, stretching out beyond the chalky banks to the north, 
through which the rivulet came on, a large gray, indistinct 
mass stretching all along from east to west, the rounded hues rf , 
which, together with some misty gaps, taking ablueish-wlr'fe 
tint in the moonlight, showed it to be some ancient finest, , 
lying at the distance, probably, of two or three miles from the 
spot first mentioned. j 

But there were other objects displayed by the moonlight ; 
for as those soft clouds, sweeping rapidly past, varied her 
lights and cast bright gleams or gray shadows on the ground, j 
every here and there, especially on the south -western slope,; 

' a brilliant spot would sparkle forth, flashing back the rays, 
and a nearer look showed naked swords, and breast-plates,] 
and casques, while every now and then, under the increasing] 
light, that whicii seemed a hillock took the form of a horse or] 
of a human being, lying quietly on the green turf, or casfl 
motionless down beneath a hedge or an old hawthorn tree, j 
Were they sleeping there in that dewy night? Aye}; 
sleeping that sleep which fears not the blast, nor the tempest* 
nor the dew, which the thunder cannot break, and from which! 
no trumpet but one shall ever rouse the sleeper. ! 

From sunset till that hour, no living thing, unless it wore 
fby or wolf, had moved upon the scene. The battle was over,’, 
the pursuers recalled, the woundgd removed ; the burial of 
the dead, if it was to be cared lor at all, postponed till, 
another day; and all the fierce and all base passions which 
> are called forth by civil contest, had lain down to sleep before 
the hour of which I speak. Even the human vuhure, which 
follows on the track of warring armies to feed upon the spoil 
yjf tile dead, had gorged itself upon that field, and left theriefc 
'W&housiKRs to be carried away on the morning following 
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The fiercer and the baser passions, I have said, now slept ; 
but there were tenderer affections which woke, and through 
that solemn and sad scene, with no light but that of the moon, 
with no sound but that of the sighing wind, some four or fiy 
t persons were seen wandering about, half an hour before nikU 
• night. Often, as they went, they bent: dWn at this spot or 
at that, and gazed at some object on the ground. Sometimes 
one of them would kneel, and twice they turned over a dead 
body, which had fallen with the face downwards. For more 
$han an hour they went on, pausing at times to speak to each 
other, and then resuming their examination — I know not 
whether to call it search ; for certainly they seemed to find 
nothing if they did search, although they left hardly a square 
yard of the whole field unexplored. 

It was nearly one o’clock on the following morning, when 
with slow steps they took their way over the rise ; and the 
pext moment the sound of horses’ feet, going at a quick pace, 
broke the silence. That sound, in the absence of every other 
'noise, might be heard for nearly ten minutes ; and then all 
jfras stillness and solitude once more. 


CHAPTER II. 

Years had passed, long years, since the little scene took place 
which I have described in the preceding chapter. The heads 
were gray which were then proud of the glossy locks of youth. 
Middle life was approaching old age ; and children had become 
men. 

It was evening. The sun had gone down some two hours 
before ; and the lights were lighted in a large, comfortable, 
well-furnished room. The ceilings were vaulted. The door- 
ways and the two windows were richly decorated with 
innumerable mouldings ; and the discoloured stone-work 
around them, the clustered pillars at the sides, the mullions; 
which divided the windows, and the broad pointed archeSjj 
above, spoke that style of architecture known as the early;] 
English. The tables, the chairs, the cupboard at the side*j 
were all of old oak, deep in colour and rich in ornament. Tlft$ 
floor was covered with rushes, over which, in the centre, wai„ 
spread a piece of tapestry ; and the stone-work of the wallj| 
between the pillars was hidden^y tapestry likewise, aft aft/ 
;*Me representing the siege of Troy, on the ' . - 
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©f David and Goliath, and on a third the loves of Mars and 
Venus, which, though somewhat too luscious for our irritable 
imaginations, did not in those days at all shock the chaste 
inhabitants of a nunnery. The fourth side of the room was 
untapestried, for there spread the immense, wide, open 
chimney, with a pile of blazing logs on the hearth, and, in the 
*©pen space above the arch, a very earty painting of the 
Madonna and Child, with gilt glories around the heads of both, 
and the meek eyes of the virgin fixed upon the somewhat 
profuse charms of the goddess of love on the other hide. 

This is description enough. The reader can easily conceive 
the parlour of an abbess towards the end of the fifteenth 
century, the heterogeneous contents of which would be some- 
what tedious to detail. 


< Let no one, however, form a false idea of the poor abbess of 
[ Athcrston, fiom the admission into her own private chamber 
of such very ungodly personages as Mars and Venus. JShe 
had found them there when she became abbess of the convent, 
and looked upon them and their loves as upon any other piece 
of needlework. Nay, more, had it ever occurred to her that 
there was anything improper in having them there, she would 
probably have removed them, though to get a more decent 
* piece ol tapestry might have co>t her four or five marks. Not 
that she was at all stiff, rigid, and severe, for she was the 
^merriest little abbess in the world ; but she combined with 
'great gaiety of heart an infinite deal of innocence and 
i simplicity, which were perfectly compatible with some 
\ shrewdness and good sense. Shut up in a convent at a very 
yearly period, exposed to none of the vicissitudes of life, and 
(untaught the corrupting lessons of the world, her cheerfulness 
(had been economised, her simplicity unimpaired, and her 
^natural keenness of intellect unhlunled, though there might 
jjbe here and there a spot of rust upon the blade. It was 
^without her own consent, she had gone into a convent, but 
^neither with nor against lier wishes. She had been quite 


$ indifferent ; and never having had any means of judging of 
[other states of life, she was not discontented with her lot, and 
.rather pitied than otherwise those who were forced to dwell 
;in a world of which she knew nothing. 

; As piety, however, had nothing to do with her profession, 
and mortification had never entered into her catalogue of 
duties, she saw no sin and could conceive no evil in making 
■ herself as comfortable and happy as she could. Her prede- 
' gessor, indeed, bad done a little more, and had not altogether 
^escaped scandal ; but our abbess was of a very different cha- 
racter, performed her ceremonial duties accurately, abstained 
A qom everything that she knew or thought to be wrong, and 
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while exacting a fulfilment of all prescribed duties from her! 
nuns, endeavoured to make their seclusion pleasant, by un-| 
varying gentleness, kindness, and cheerfulness. If she had! 
a fault, perhaps it was a too great love for the good things of 3 
this life. She was exceedingly fond of trout, and did not 1 
altogether dislike a moderate portion of Gascon wine, espe- 
cially when it was of a very superior quality. Venison she could 
eat; and a well-fed partridge was not unacceptable — though \ 
methinks she might have spared it from its great resemblance 
to herself. All these things, and a great number of other • 
dainties, however, were plentifully supplied by the lands of the 
convent, which were ample, and by the stream which flowed 
near at hand, or by the large fish ponds, three in number, 
which Jay upon the common above. Indeed so abundant was 
the provision for a fast-day, that the abbess and the nuns 
looked forward to it, as it came on in the week, with great 
satisfaction, from its affording them excuse for eating more fish 
than usual. Not that they fared ill on the other days of the 
week ; for, as far as forest and lea would go, they were well 
provided. 

To a contented spirit all things are bright ; and the good 
ahbevs could have been satisfied with much less than she pos- 
sessed ; so I suppose whatever little superabundance existed, 
went to make the heart merry and the tongue glib ; and there 
she sat with her feet on a footstool, sufficiently near the fire 
to he somewhat over- warm, but yet hardly near enough for 
that delicious tingling sensation, which the blaze of good dry 
wood produces till we hardly know whether it is pleasant or 
painful. In her hand there was a book — a real printed book, 
rare in those days, ami which might well he looked upon an a 
treasure. As she read, she commented to two young girls who 
sat near with tall frames belore them, running the industrious 
needle in and out. 

I have called them young girls, not alone to distinguish them 
from old ones — though that might be necessary — but to show 
that they had barely reached womanhood. The eldest was 
hardly nineteen ; the other some fourteen or fifteen months 
younger. Both were beautiful ; and there was a certain degree 
of likeness between them, though the face of the elder had 
features more clearly, perhaps more beautifully, cut, and an 
expression of greater thoughtfulness, perhaps greater vigour 
of character. Yet the other was very beautiful too, with that 
sparkling variety, that constant play of everchanging expres- 
sion, which is so charming. Its very youthfulness was delight- 
ful, for a gleam of childhood lingered still in the look, especially 
when surprised or pleased, although the lines of the face and 
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, the contour of the form were womanly — perhapB more so than 
those of the other. 

That they were none of the sisterhood was evident by the 
mere matter of their dress, which also indicated that they had 
not a fixed intention of ever entering it ; for it was altogether 
worldly in form and material, and though plain vet rich. 
Seated there, with a near relation, their heads were unen- 
cumbered with the monstrous head dresses of the time, the 
proportions of which, not very long before, were so immense 
as to require doorways to be widened and lintels raised, in 
order to let a lady pass in conveniently. Kacli wore a light 
veil, it is true, hanging from the inass of glossy hair behind 
the head, and which could be thrown over the face when re- 
quired ; but it was very different from the veil of the nun or 
even of the novice. 

41 Well, my dear children, I do declare,” said the elder lady, 
“this new invention of printing may be very clever, and I 
wot it is ; but it is mighty difficult to read when it is done. 
I could make out plain court hand a great deal better when 
written by a good scribe, such as they used to have at Win- 
chester and Salisbury.” 

The younger girl looked up, answering with a gay laugh, 
“The poor people never pretend to make you read it easily, 
dear aunt and mother. All they say is, that thev can make 
more copies of a book in a day than a scribe could make in a 
year, and that they can let you have for three or four shillings 
what would cost you three or four crowns from a sciihc.*’ 

“ Ay, that’s the worst of it all, child,” replied the old lady, 
shaking her head. “ BookF will get mto the hands of all sorts 
of common people, and do a world of mischief, good lack. 
But it can't be helped, my children. The world and the 
devil will have their way; and, even if' there were a law made 
against any one learning to read or write under the rank of a 
lord at least, it would only make others the more eager to do 
it. But 1 do think that this invention ought to be stopped ; 
for it will do a world of mischief, I am sure.” 

“ I hope not,” replied the other young lady ; “ for by no 
contrivance can they ever make books so cheap, that the lower 
class can read them ; and I know 1 have often wished 1 had a 
book to read when I have had nothing else to do. It’s a 
great comfort sometimes, my dear aunt, especially when one 
is heavy.” 

“Ay, that it is, child,” said the abbess. **I know that 
right well. I don’t know what I should have done after the 
battle of Barnet, if it had not been ior poor old Chaucer. 
My grandfather remembered him very well, at the court of 
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John of Ghent ; and he gave me the merry book, when I was? 
not much older than you are. Well-a-day, 1 must read it 
again, when you two leave me ; for my evenings will he dull, 
enough without you, children. I would ask Sister Bridget 
come" in of a night, in the winter, and do her embroidery! 
beside me, only if she stayed for my little private supper, her 1 
face would certainly turn the wine sour.” ^ 

“ lint., perhaps, we shall not go after all, dear mother,” said * 
the younger lady. “ Have you heard anything about it. ?” ; 

“There now,” cried the abbess, laughing, “she’s just as 
wild to get into the wicked world, as a caged bird to break 
out into the open air.” 

“To be sure I am,” exclaimed the light-hearted girl, “and 
oh, how I will use my wings.” 

The abbess gazed at her with a look of tender, almost 
melancholy, interest, and replied, — 

“ There are limed twigs about them, my child. You forget 
that you arc married.” 

“No, not married,” cried the other, with her face all gl ow- 
ing. “ Contracted, not married — 1 wish i was, for the thought 
frightens me, and then the worst would be over.” 

“ You don’t know what you wish,” replied the abbess, shak- 
ing her head. “ A thousand to one you would very soon wish 
to be unmarried again : but then it would be too late. It is a 
collar you can’t shake off' when you have once put in on ; and 
nobody can tell how much it may pinch one till it has been 
tried. I thank my lucky stars that made it convenient for 
your uood grandfather to put me in here ■ for whenever I go 
out quietly on my little mule, to see after the affairs of the 
farms, and perchance to take a sidelong look at our good 
foresters coursing a hare, 1 never can help pitying the two 
dogs coupled together, and pulling at the two ends of a band 
they cannot break, and thanking my good fortune for not tying 
me up in a leash with any one.” 

The two girls laughed gaily ; for, to say truth, they had 
neither of them any vocation for cloisteral life ; but the 
youngest replied, following her aunt’s figure of speech, “ I 
dare say the dogs are very like two married people, my aunt 
and lady mother ; but I dare say too, if 3T1U were to ask either 
of them whether he would rather go out into the green fields 
tied to a companion, or remain shut up in a kennel, he would 
hold out. his neck for the couples. 1 ’ 

Why, you saucy child, do you call this a kennel?” asked 
the abbess, shaking her finger at her good humouredly, 

“ Whaf will young maids come to next ? But it is as well as 
it is : since thou art destined for the world and its vanities, 
'tis lucky thou hast a taste for them ; arn^I trust thv huebamL 
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— as thou must have one — will not beat thee above once a 
week, and that on the Saturday, to make thee more devout on 
the Sunday following. Is he a ferocious-looking man?” 

“Lord love thee, my dear aunt,” answered the young lady; 
“ 1 have never seen him since I was in swaddling clothes.” 

“ And he was in a sorry-coloured, pinked doublet, with a 
gay cloak on his shoulders, and a little bonnet on his head no 
bigger than the palm of my hand,” cried the other young lady. 
u He could not be ten years old, and looked like some great 
man’s little page. 1 remember it quite well, for I had seen 
seven years ; and I thought it a great shame that my cousin 
Iola should have a husband given to her at five, and I none 
at seven.” 

“ Given to her?” said the abbess, laughing. 

“ Well,” rejoined the young lady, “ I looked upon it as a 
sort of doll a puppet.” 

“Not far wrong either, my dear,” answered the abbess: 
“ only you must take care bow you knock its nose against the 
floor, or you may find out where the difference lies.” 

“ Good lack, I have had dolls enough,” answered the 
younger lady, “ and could well spare this other one. But 

what must be, must be ; so there is no use to think of it 

Don’t you believe, lady mother,” she continued after a pause, 
interrupted by a sigh, “ that it would be better if they let 
people choose husbands and wives for themselves?” - 

“ Good gracious,” cried the abbess, M what is the child 
thinking of? Pretty choosing there would be, I dare say. 
Why, lords’ daughters would he taking rosy-cheeked frank- 
lins* sons ; and barons’ heirs would be marrying milkmaids.” 

“I don’t believe it,” said the young lady. “ Kaeh would 
choose, I think, as they had been brought up ; and there 
would be more chance of their loving when they did wed.” 

“Nonsense, nonsense, Iola,” cried her aunt. “ What do 
you know about love — or I either, for that matter? Love 
that comes after marriage is most likely to last, for I suppose, 
like all other sorts of plants, it only lives a certain time, and 
then dies away ; so that if it begins soon, it ends soon.” 

44 1 should like my love to be like one of the trees of -the 
park,” said the young lady, looking down thoughtfully, 
“ growing stronger and stronger, as it gets older, and out- 
livins: myself.” 

‘‘You must seek for it *in fairyland then, my dear,” said 
the abbess. “You will not find it in this sinful world.” 

Just as she spoke, the great bell of the abbey, which hung 
not far from the window of the abbess’s parlour, rang deep 
and loud ; and the sounj^ unusual at that hour of the night, 
the gopd old l*dy Start. 
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u Virgin mother ! ” she exclaimed — it wa9 the only little 
interjection she allowed herself — “ who can that be coming 
two hours after curfew ?” and running to the door with more 
activity than her plumpness seemed to promise, she exclaimed. 
“ Sister Magdalen, Sister Magdalen, do not let them open the 
gate, let them speak through the barred wicket.” 

“ It is only Boyd the woodman, lady,” replied a nun, who , 
was at the end of a short passage looking out into the court. 

“What can he want at this hour?” said the abbess.. 
“Could lie not come before sundown? Well, take him into 1 
the parlour by the little door. I will conic to him in a 
minute ; ” and returning into her own room again, the good 
lady composed herself after her agitation by a moment’s rest 
in her great chair ; and, after expressing her surprise 
more tlmn once that the woodman should visit the abbey so 
late, she hade her two nieces follow her, and passed through 
a door, different to that by which she had previously gone 
out, and walked with stately steps along a short corridor 
leading to the public parlour of the abbey. 

This was a large and handsome room, lined entirely with, 
beautiful carved oak, and divided into two, lengthwise, by a 
screen of open ironwork, painted blue and red, and richly gilt. 
Visitors on the one side could see, converse, and even shake 
hands with those on the other ; but, like tlie guflf between 
Abraham and Dives, the iron bars shut out all further inter- 
course. A sconce was lighted on the side of the nunnery ; 
and when Iola and her cousin Constance followed their aunt 
into the room, they beheld, on the other side of the grate, 
the form of a tall, powerful man, somewhat advanced in life, 
standing with his arms crossed upon his broad chest, and 
looking, to say sooth, somewhat gloom} T . He might, indeed, 
he a little surprised at being forced to hold communication 
with the lady abbess through the grate of the general parlour; 
for the good lady was by no means so strict in her notions of 
conventual decorum as to exclude him, or any other of the 
servants and officers of the abbey, from her presence in the 
courtyard or in her own private sitting room ; and perhaps 
the woodman might think it did not much matter whether his 
visit was made by night or by day. 

“ Well, John Boyd,” said the abbess, “ in fortune’s name, 
what brings you so late at night? Mary mother ! I thought 
it was some of the roving bands come to try and plunder the 
abbey again, as they did last Martinmas twelvemonth ; and 
we cannot expect such a blessed chance every time, as that 
good Sir Martin Rideout should be at hand to help our poor 
socmen. Ilad it not been for him* X i wot, Peter our bailiff 
would have made but a poor hand offfe&nding us.” 
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“ And a poor liand he did moke,” replied the woodman, in 
a cynical tone ; “for he was nowhere to be found ; and I had 
to pull him out of the buttery, to head the tenants. But I 
hear no more of rovers, lady, unless it be the men at Coles- 
hill, and King Richard's posts, planted all along the highways, 
with twenty miles between each two, to look out for llariy 
of Richmond.” 

‘‘Posts!” said the abbess ; “posts planted on the high 
way ! What mean you by posts ?” 

“Why men on horseback, lady mother,” answered the 
woodman ; “ with sharp spurs and strong steeds to bear to 
Dickon, our king that is, news of Harry, our king that may 
be, if he chance to land any where upon the coast.” 

“Now heaven assoil us !” cried the abbess; “what, more 
war, more war V Will men never be content without deform- 
ing God's image in their fellow creatures, and burning and 
destroying even the fairest woiks of their own hands V” 

“1 fear not,” answered the woodman, twisting round the 
broad axe that was hung in his leathern belt. “ Great 
children and small are loud of bonfires ; and nature and the 
devil between them made man a beast of prev. As to what 
brought me hither, madam, it was to tell you thaf the wooden 
bridge in the forest wants repairing sadly. It would hardly 
bear up your mule, lady, witli nothing but yourself and your 
hawk upon its back ; much less a war horse with a rider 
armed at point. As for my coming so late, I have been as 
far as Tam worth this morning to sell the bavins, and didn’t 
get back till after dark. So marking the bridge by the way, 
and thinking it would be better to begiu cm it eurlv in the 
.morning, 1 made bold to come up at night for fear any 
one, riding along to church or market or otherwise, should 
find their way into the river, and say the abbess ought to 
mend her ways;” and lie laughed at his own joke. 

While he had been speaking, both the young ladies, though 
he was no stranger to them, had been gazing at him with con- 
siderable attention. He was, as 1 have said before, a tall and 
still very powerful man, although he seemed to have passed the 
ageof tift} years. His shoulJers were verv broad, Ins arms 
long and muscular; but his body was small in proportion to 
the limbs, and the head in proportion to the neight of the 
whole figure. 1 1 is forehead was exceedingly broad and high, 
however ; the crown of his Bead quite bald, with large masses 
of curling hair falling round his temples and on his neck. 
'What his complexion originally had been, could not be die* 
covered ; for the whiteness of his hair and eyebrows, and 
the sun- burnt, weather-beaten hue of his skin, afforded no 
ind ication. His tcetj^ however, were still good, his eyes large 



was seamed with deep furrows, giving, apart from the 
of his appearance, a look of much greater age than that at; 
which he had really arrived. 

His dress was the ordinary woodman's garb of the time*; 
which is well known to almost every one. There was the' 1 
thick, stiff leathern coat, which no broken branch or rugged 
thorn could pierce, the breeches of untanned hide, and the’ 
boots of strong black leather, reaching above the knee.< 
Bound bis waist, over his coat, he wore a broad belt, fastened; 
by a brass buckle in front, and in it were stuck the irnpie-’ 
ments of his craft, namely, a broad axe, which required no or- 
dinary power of limb to wield, with the head uppermost, thrust j 
under his left arm like a sword ; a large bill-hook, having $,'] 
broad stout piece of iron at the back, which might serve the \ 
purposes of a hammer ; and an ordinary woodman’s knife, 
the blade of which was about eighteen inches in length. 
His head was on ordinary occasions covered with a round 
cloth cap ; but this, in reverence of the presence of the lady 
abbess, lie held by the edge in his hand. 

The expression of the good man’s countenance, when not 
particularly moved, was agreeable enough, though somewhat 
stern and sad ; but when he laughed, which was <by no means 
unfrequent, although the sound was loud aud hearty, an extra- 
ordinary look of bitter mockery hung about his lip and nostril, 
taking away all appearance of happiness from his merriment. 

“Well, well, you might mend the bridge without asking 
me,” said the abbess in reply to his report. It is a part <5 
the head woodman’s duty, aud the expenses would always be 
passed. So if you had nothing more to say than that, you 
might have chosen another hour, goodman Boyd.” 

“ Crying your mercy, lady,” said the woodman, 44 1 would 
always rather deal with you than with your bailiff. When I 
have orders from you, I set him at nought. When I do 
anything of my own hand he is sure to carp. However I 
had more to say. We have taken a score of mallards in the 
great pond, and a pike of thirty pounds. There are two 
bitterns, too, three heronshaws, and a pheasant with a back 
like gold. I had four dozen of pigeons killed, too, out of the 
colombier in the north wood ; and ” 

“ Mother Mary ! is the man mad ?” exclaimed the abbess. 

44 One would think we were going; to have the installation of 
an archbishop.” ^ 

44 And there are twenty young rabbits, as fat as badgers,” 
continued the woodman, taking no notice of her interruption. 

44 If I might advise, lady, you would order some capons to 
be killed to-night,” \ . 
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| The good abbess stood as one quite bewildered, and then 
: burst into a fit of laughter, saying — 

; “ The man is crazed, I think ; ” but her eldest niece pulled 

the sleeve of her gown, whispering — 

u die means something depend upon it. Perhaps he does 
not like to speak before me and Iola.” 

The abbess paused for an instant as if to consider this 
suggestion, and then asked — 

“ Well, have you anything more to say, goodman?” 

“ Oh, yes, plenty more,” answered the woodman ; “ when 
I find a meet season.” 

44 On my word you seem to have found a fish and fowl 
season,” rejoined the abbess, playing upon the word meet. 
We must recollect that she had but little to amuse herself 
with in her solitude, and therefore forgive her. She conti- 
nued however in a graver tone : 44 Is it that you wish to speak 
with me alone V” 

44 Yes, lady,” answered the man. 41 Three pair of cars have 
generally got three mouths belonging to them, and that is too 

( many by two.” 

“Then I’ll carry mine out of the way, goodman Boj^d,” 
said Iola, giving him a gay nod, and moving towards the door ; 

J 44 1 love not secrets of any kind. Heaven shield me l'roin 
[ having any of my own, for I should never keep them.” 

, The woodman looked after her with a smile, murmuring in 
?. U low voice, as if to himself — 

k “ Yet I think she would keep other people’s better than 
tnaost.” Then, waiting till Constance had followed her cousin 
| from the room, he continued, speaking to the abbess ; 44 You’ll 
% have visitors at the abbey, lady, before this time to-morrow 
$ night,” 

“Marry! that is news, goodman,” answered the abbess ; 
l 44 and for this then you have made all this great preparation. 
| It must be an' earl, or duke at least, if not King Richard bim- 
l self— -God save the mark, that I should give the name of king 
to one of his kindred. Methinks you might have told me this 
without such secrecy. Who may these visitors be?” 

44 They are very simple gentlemen, my lady,” answered the 
woodman, 44 though well to do in the world. First and fore- 
most, there is the young Lord Chartley, a young nobleman 
with as many good points as a liorsedealers filly : a baron of 
the oldest race, a good man at arms. lie can read and 
write, and thanks God fo^ it, makes verses when lie is in love 
— which is every day in the week with some one — and to 
crown all, is exceedingly rich as these hard times' go.” 

^You seem to be of his privy chamber, goodman Boyd,” 
jjggd the abbe ss; “jpu deliver him so punctually/’ 
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“ I deliver him but as his own servants delivered him to 
me,” answered the woodman. 

“ Tell me, was he not in the battle of Barnet, fighting lot 
the red rose?” inquired the abbess. “Aye, and sorely 
wounded there. He shall be right welcome, if it were just 
for that.” * 

‘•Kay, Lord Chartley fought at Barnet,” said the woodman;* 
41 and if to fight well and to suffer for the cause of Lancaster 
merit such high honour, you might indeed receive him daintily, 
for he fought till he was killed there, poor man ; but this 
youth is his nephew, and has had no occasion to fight in 
England either, for there have been no battles since he was a 
boy. Lancaster he doubtless is in heart, though King Edward 
put him into the guardianship of a Yorkist. 

“ However, with him comes Sir Edward Hungerford, who, 
they tell me, is one of those gay, light-hearted gentlemen, 
who, born and bred in perilous and changing times, get to 
think at last, by seeing all things foil to pieces round them, 
that there is nothing real or solid in the world — no, not truth, 
itself. But let him pass : a little peijury and utter faithless* 
ness, a ready wit, a bold heart, a reckless love of mischief, a 
pair of hanging sleeves that sweeps the ground as he walks 
along, a coat of goldsmith’s work, and a well-lined purse, 
have made many a fine gentleman before him ; and I’ll war* 
rant he is not worse than the greater part of his neighbours. 
Then, with these two, there is Sir Charles Weinants, a right 
worshipful gentleman also.” 

“But tell me more of him,” saftl the abbess. “What is 
he ? I have heard the name before with honourable mention, 
methinks. Who and what is he ?” 

“ A lickladle of the court, lady,” answered the woodman, 
“ one who rises high by low ladders — who soars not up at 
once, either as the eagle or the lark, but creeps into favour 
through holes and turnings. He is marvellously discreet in 
all his doings, asserts nought boldly, but by dull insinuation 
stings ' an enemy or serves a friend. Oh yes, he has his 
friendships too — not much to he relied on, it is true, but still 
often useful, so that even good men have need of his agency. 
All that he does, is done by under-currents, which bear things 
back to the shore that seem floating out to sea. Quiet, and 
calm, and self-possessed, he is ever ready for the occasion ; 
and with a cheerful spirit, which Pne wotiid think the tenant 
of an upright heart, he wins his »’vay silently, and possesses 
great men’s ears, who little know tlkt their favour is disposed 
of at another’s will. He is an old man now ; but I remember 
him when I was a boy at St. Alban’s. He was then in much 

2 
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grace, with the great Lord Clifford, who brought him to the 
tsotitc of King Henry. He has since lived as much in favour 
with Edwards, and Richards, and Buckinghams, and is now 
& strong Yorkist. What he will die, Heaven and time will 
Chow us.” 

„ u Good lack, that there should be Buch things in the world P 
exclaimed the abbess ; “ but what brings all these people here ? 
I know none of them; and if they come but to visit the 
shrine, I have no need to entertain them, nor you to make a 
mystery of their visit. 1 hate mysteries, my good son, ever 
since I read about that word being written on the forehead of 
thepo or sinner 01 Babylon ” 

, The woodman laughed irreverently, but answered, “ I want 
to make no mystery with you, lady. These men bring a 
pgreat train with them ; and in their train there is a reverend 
priar, with frock and cowl, and sandaled feet ; but methinks I 
rjttve Been a mitre on his shaven crown, though neither mitre 
; HOr cowl would save him from the axe, I wot, if good King 
? Bichard got his hands upon him. What he comes for — why 
he comes, I cannot tell you ; for I only heard that their steps 
o tended hitherward, and the lackeys counted on drinking deep 
of the abbey ale. But when that friar is beneath your roof, 
you will have a man beside you whose life is in much peril 
s* out adherence to the cause of Lancaster.” 

I' u Then he shall have shelter and protection here,” said the 
- abbess, boldly. “ This is sanctuary, and 1 will not believe 
that Richard himself — had and daring as he is — would venture 
to violate the church’s rights.” 

u Richard has two weapons, madam,” answered the wood- 
man, u and both equally keen — his sword and his cunning : and 
take my word for it, what he desires to do, that lie will do — 
aye, even to the violation of sanctuary, though perhaps it may 
, not be with his own hand or in his own name. You have had 
‘ one visit from a roving band, who car ed little about holy 
: church ; and you may have another, made up of very different 
men, with whom the king might deal tenderly if they did him 
good service.” 

u Then we will call in the tenants,” said the abbess, “and 
defend our rights and privileges.” 

M The tenauts might be outnumbered,” said the woodman, 
shaking his head. “There are many men straying about 
here, who would soon basid together at the thought of 
stripping the shrine of StyClare ; especially if they had royal 
warranty for their necks” safety, and the promise of further 
reward besides all their hands helped them to.” 

“Then what is to be done ?” exclaimed the abbess, in some 
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consternation. 44 I cannot and I will not refine reftrge to * I 
consecrated bishop, and one who has suffered persecution $jn 
the sake of his rightful race of kings.” , 1 

“Nay, Heaven forbid,” replied the woodman wamlr|| 
“ but if you will take a simple man’s advice, lady, methink* If 
could show you a way to save the bishop, and the abbey, a w*, 
the ornaments of the shrine too.” jft 

“ Speak, speak,” exclaimed the abbess, easterly. “ Yoxah^ 
advice is always shrewd, goodman Boyd. What way woolly 
you have me take?’ 7 

w Should you ever have in sanctuary,” answered the wood- 4 
man, “ a man so hated by the king that you may expect rash ^ 
acts committed to seize him, and you find yourself suddenly 
attacked by a band that you cannot resist, send your sanctuary 
man to me by some one who knows all the ways well, and I 
will provide for his safety, where they will never find him. 
Then, be you prepared for resistance, but resist not if you can 
help it. Parley with the good folks, and say that you know 
well they would not come for the mere plunder of a consecrated 
place, that you are sure they have come seeking a man im- 
peached of high treason, who lately visited the abbey. Assure 
them that yoii sent him away, which you then may well do in 
all truth, and offer to give admission to any three or four to 
search for him at their will. Methinks, if they are privately 
set on by higher powers, they will not venture to do anything 
violent, when they are certain that success will not procure 
pardon for the act.” 

The abbess inured, and seemed to hesitate ; and, after a 
short pause, the woodm.m added, “Take my advice, lady. 

I do not speak without knowledge. Many a stray bit of news 
gets into the forest by one way or another, that is never 
uttered in the town. Now, a messenger stops to talk with the 
woodman, and overburdened with the secret, pours part of it 
out, where he thinks it can never rise in judgment against 
him. Then, a traveller asks his way, and gossips with his 
guide as he walks along to put him in the right road. Ever^ 
carter, who comes m for his load of wood, brings some intelli- 
gence from the town. 1 am rightly informed, lady, depend 
upon it.” 

“ It is not that. It is not that,” said the abbess, somewhat 
peevishly. “ I was thinking whopi I could send, and how. 
If they surround the abbey altogether, how could I get hint 
out?” " \ 


“There is the underground way to {he cell of St. Magdalen,” 
said the woodman. “ To surround the abbey, they would 
have to biing their men in amongst the bouses of the hamlet, 
and the cell is far beyond that,^ x 
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44 True, but no one knows that way,” said the abbess, 44 but 
you, aud I, and Sister Bridget. I could trust her well enough, 
cross and ill-tempered as she is; but then she has never 
stirred beyond the abbey walls for these ten years, so that she 
knows not the way from the cell to your cottage. I trust she 
knows the way to Heaven better and the abbess laughed. 

“ ’Twere easy to instruct some one else in the way to the 
cell,” said the woodman. 44 The passage is plain enough when 
the stone door is open.” 

44 Aye, doubtless, doubtless,” continued the abbess ; 44 but 
you forget, my good f riend, that it is against our law to tell 
the secret way out to any of the sisterhood except the superior 
and the oldest nun. Mary mother ! I know not why the rule 
was made ; but it has been so ever since Bishop Godshaw’s 
■visitation in 1361.” 

44 1 suppose he found the young sisters fond of tripping in 
the green wood with the fairies of nights,” answered the 
woodman, with one of his short laughs ; “ but however, you 
are not forbidden to tell those who arc not of the sisterhood: 
otherwise, lady, you would not have told me." 

44 Nay, that does not follow,” rejoined the abbess. “The 
head woodman always knows, as the cell is under his charge 
and care, ever since the poor hermit died. However, I do not 
recollect having vowed not to tell any secular persons. The 
promise was only as to tlic sisters — but whom could I send?” 

44 Send the young dame who was here but now,” said the 
woodman. 44 She knows every step of the wood, almost as 
well as 1 do, at least as far as my hut ; for many is the time 
I have seen her wandering about, and plucking the wild 
flowers, and little thinking that any eye was resting on her.” 

44 Iola? Nay, nay, that cannot be,” said the abbess. 44 She 
is not of a station to go wandering about at night, guiding 
strangers through a wild wood. She is my niece, and au 
carl’s daughter.” 

41 Higher folks than she have done as much,” answered the 
woodman ; “ but 1 did not think that the abbess of Atherston 
St. Clare would have refused even her niece’s help to Morton, 
Bishop of Ely.” 

“The Bishop of Ely!” cried the abbess. 44 Refuse him 
help? No, no, Boyd. If it were my daughter or my hister, 
if it cost rne life, or limb, pr fortune, he should have help in 
time of need. 1 have not, seen him now these twelve years ; 
"nit he shall find 1 do nojT forget. — Say no more, good man, 
ay no more. 5 will send my niece, and proud may she be of 
the task.” 

44 1 thought it would be so, lady,” answered the -woodman ; 
stilLone word/more. It were as well that you told the 
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good lord bishop of his danger as soon as you can have private 
speech with him, and then take the first 'hour after sundown 
to get him quietly away out of* the abbey ; for to speak truth, I, 
much doubt the good faith of that Sir Charles Weinants — Z 
know not what he does with men of Lancaster — unless ho' 
thinks, indeed, the tide is turning in favour of that house 
from which it has ebbed away so long.” 

Although they had said all they really had to say, yet the 
abbess and the woodman carried on their conversation during 
some ten minutes or quarter of an hour more, before they 
parted; and then the excellent lady retired to her own little 
comfortable room again, murmuring to herself: “ He is a 
wise man, that John Boyd — rude as a bear sometimes ; but he 
has got a wit ! I think those woodmen are always shrewd. 
They harbour amongst the green leaves, and look at all that 
goes on in the world as mere spectators, till they learn to 
judge better of all the games that are playing than those who 
take part therein. They can look out, and see, and meddle 
as little as we do, while we are Bhut out from sight, as well as 
from activity. 


CHAPTER III. 

Under some circumstances, and upon some conditions, there 
are few tilings fairer on this earth, than a walk through a wild 
forest by moonlight. It must not be, however, one of those , 
deep, unbroken, primeval forests, which are found in many I 
parts of the New World, where the w ilderness of trees rises up j 
like a black curtain on every side, shutting out the view, and 
almost excluding the light of day from the face of the earth, j 
But a forest in old England, at the period of which I speak, j 
was a very different thing. Tall trees there were, and many, I 
and in some places they were crowded dose together; but, in j 
others, the busy woodman’s axe, and the more silent, butj 
more incessant strokes of time, had opened out wide tracts, j 
where nothing was to be seen bpt short brushwood, stunted j 
oak, beech tree and ash, rising\‘up in place of the forest J 
monarchs long passed away, like t;ie pigmy efforts of modern 
races appearing amidst the ruins tff those gigantic empires, - 
which have left memorials that still defy the power of time. 
Indeed. I never behold a wide exrant of old forest land, 
covered with shrubby wood, with here and tb^r^a haMU^ 
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decayed trank, rising grandly above the rest, without imagi- 
nation flying far away to those lands of marvel, where the 
wonders of the world arose and perished — the land of the 
Pharaohs, of the Assyrians, and of the Medes ; aye, and of 
the Homans too— those lands in which the power and genius 
of the only mighty European empire displayed themselves 
more wonderfully than even in the imperial city, the land of 
Balbec and Palmyra. The Arab's hut, built amongst the 
ruins of the temple of the sun, is a fit type of modern man, 
contrasted with the races that have passed. True, the Homan 
empire was destroyed by the very tribes from which we 
spring ; but it was merely the dead carcase of the Behemoth 
eaten up by ants. 

Be all that as it may, an English forest scene is very beau- 
tiful by mooulight, and especially when the air has been 
cleared by a light frost, as was the case when the woodman 
took his way back towards his cottage, after his visit to the 
abbey. The road was broad and open — one of the highroads 
of the country, indeed — sandy enough, in all conscience, and 
not so smooth as it might have been ; hut still it served its 
purpose ; and people in those days called it a good road. 
Ilere, an old oak, eighteen or twenty feet in girth, which 
might have seen the noble, ill-fated Harold, stretched its long 
limbs across the turfy waste ground at its feet, and over the 
yellow track of the road beaten by horses 7 feet. In other 
places the eye might wander far over a wide, scantily- covered 
track of ground, with here ami there a tall tree starting up 
and casting its broad shadow upon the white and glistening 
expanse of bushes below. A vague sort of mysterious uncer- 
tainty hung about the dells and dingles of the w ood, notwith- 
standing the brightness of the moonlight ; and a faint, blueish 
mist prevented the eye from penetrating into the deeper 
vallies, and searching their profundity. To the left, the 
ground sloped away with a gentle descent. To the right, it 
rose somewhat more abruptly ; and, peeping over the leafless 
trees in the latter direction, appeared here and there a square 
wall and tower, cutting sharp and defined upon the rounded 
forms of the forest. Above all, stretched out the wide, deep 
?ky, with the moon nearly at the full, flooding the zenith with 
light, while to the north and west shone out many bright and 
twinkling stars not yet hidden by the beams of earth's bright 
satellite. 

With a slow’ and a firm step the woodman trudged upon 
his way, pausing every* now and then to gaze around him, 
more apparently as a p’atter of habit than with any purpose ; 
for he seemed full .if busy thoughts ; and even when he 
mltepnedL jwd.kt Toaja .around, it is probable that his 
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mind was on other things, once or twice murmuring a few, 
words to himself, which had certainly no reference to the 
scene. “Ah, Mary, Mary,” he said, and then added, “ Alas V 
alas !” 

There was something deeply melancholy in his tone. The 
words were spoken low and softly and a sigh followed them : 
the echo of memory to the voice of joys passed. 

Onward he walked again, the road somewhat narrowing as 
he proceeded, till at length the tall trees pressing forward on 
either side, shut out the light of the moon, except where, 
here and there, the rays stole through the leafless branches 
and chequered the frosty turf. 

As be was passing through one of the darkest parts of the 
wood, keeping a good deal to the left of the road, the sound 
of a horse’s feet was heard coming fast down from the top of 
the hill. Without change of pace or look, however, the stout 
woodman walked on, seeming to pay little attention to the 
measured beating of the ground by the strong hoofs, as they 
came on at a quick trot. Nearer and nearer, however, they 
approached, till at length they suddenly stopped, just as the 
liorse and rider were passing the man on foot, and a voice 
exclaimed, “ Who goes there 

“A friend,” replied the woodman. “ You must have sharp 
eyes, whoever you be.” 

“ Sharp eyes and sharp ears too,” replied the horseman. 
“Stand out, and tell us who you are, creeping along there 
under the boughs.” 

“ Creeping along !” answered the woodman, advancing into 
the more open road, and placing himself in front of the rider. 

“ I will soon tell you who I am, and show you who 1 am too, 
master, when I know who it is that asks the question. Since 
it comes to that, I bid you stand, and tell me who you are 
who ride the wood so late ? You are none of King Richard’s 
posts or you would know me ; ” and at the same time he laid 
his hand upon the man’s bridle. 

u You are a liar,” replied the horseman, “for I am one of 
King Richard’s posts, coming from Scotland, with news of mo- 
ment, and letters from the Princess Countess of Arran. Let 
’go my bridle, then, and say who and what you are, or by the 
Lord I’ll drub you as you have seldom been' drubbed before.” 

“ Ha ! Say you so ? 4> cried the^woodman, still retaining his* 
hold of the bridle. u I must have more satisfactory knowledge 
of you ere 1 let you pass; apd as &r drubbing me, methinks 
with a green willow and a yard or xwo of rope, I’d give thee , 
that which thou hast not tasted since wert a boy.” * 

“So, so,” said the man, “thou a robber doubtless. 
These woods are, 
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me a tougher morsel than often falls within thy teeth. Take 
that for thy pains.” 

As he spoke, he suddenly drew his sword from the sheath, 
and aimed a rapid and furious stroke at the woodman's head. 
His adversary, however, was wary ; and springing on one , 
side, he escaped the descent of the blade. Thp other instantly 
spurred his horse forward ; but, before he could pass, the 
woodman had pulled his axe from his belt, and with a full 
sweep of his arm struck a blow at the back of the horseman's 
head, which cast him at once out of the saddle. It was the 
back of the axe which he used, and not the sharp side ; but 
the eflcct seemed equally fatal, for the man neither moved nor 
spoke, and his horse, freed from the pressure of the rein, 
dashed down the lane for some waj^, then stopped, paused for 
a moment, and trotted quietly back again. 

In the meantime, the woodman approached the prostrate 
body of the messenger, murmuring to himself, 44 Ah, caitiff, I 
know thee, though thou hast forgotten me. Thou pitiful 
servant of treachery and ingratitude, thou hireling, serviceable 
knave, I would not have hurt thee, even for thy master’s 
sake, hadst thou not assailed me first — methinks he is dead,” 
he continued, stirring the body with bis foot. 44 1 hit thee 
harder than I thought ; but it is well as it is. Thy death 
could not come from a fitter hand than mine, were it not the 
hangman’s — I will see what thou hast about thee, however; 
for there may be news of value indeed, if for once in thy life 
thou hast found a tongue to speak truth with. But I will 
not believe it. The news was too sure, the tale too sad to be 
false.” 

lie stood a moment or two by the corpse, gazing upon it in 
silence, but without the slightest sign of sorrow or remorse. 
Those were bloody and barbarous times, it is true, when men 
slew each other in cold blood after battles were over, when 
’ brother spared not brother, and the companions of infancy 
and boyhood dyed their daggers in each other’s gore. 
Hiltnan life, as in all barbarous states of society, was held as 
nought; 1 and men hesitated as little to spill the blood of a 
fellow creature as. to spill their own. But yet it must surely 
always be a 'terrible thing to take a life, to extinguish that 
Jight which we can never re-illurae, to fix the fatal barrier 
which renders every foolis^ and every dark act, every sin and 
every crime, irretrievably 1 to leave no chance of penitence, 
no hope of repentance, a*id to send the erring and burdened 
spirit into the presence 4>f its God, without one dark record 
against it uncancelledl Heavy must be the offence indeed, 
und deep the injury t *which leaves uo sorrow in the heart of 
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None seemed to be felt by the woodman. lie stood and 
gazed, as 1 have said, for a moment ; but it was — as he had 
gazed over the prospect below — without a change of counter 
nance ; and then he stooped down, and with calm and patient 
investigation searched every part of the dead man's apparel/ 
He found, amongst other things, a purse well supplied witlji 
gold, at least so its weight seemed to indicate ; but that 
put back again at once. He found some papers too, and thoa# 
he kept ; but not satisfied with that, after some trouble hg r 
caught the horse, examined the saddle, unloosed the girths, 
and between the saddle-cloth and the leather found a secret 
pocket, ii om which he took more papers. These too he kept, 
and put them in his wallet. Everything else, such as trinkets, 
of which there were one or two, a pouncet-box, some large 
curiously -shaped keys, and other trifles, he carefully replaced 
where lie had found them. Then, taking up the dead man's 
hand, he raised it and let it fall, as if to make sure that life 
was extinct; and then once more he addressed the corpse, 
saying— 

“ Aye, thou art dead enough ! I could find in my heart to 
spurn thee even now — but no, no. It is but the clay. The 
demon is departed aud picking up his axe, which he had 
laid down for a moment, he carefully replaced the saddle on 
the horse’s hack, fastened up the girths, and cast loose the 
rein. When this was done he resumed his walk, proceeding 
with the same quiet steady pace with which he had been 
wending his way towards his cottage the moment before this 
adventure befel him. All remained calm and still on the 
spot which he had left for somewhat more than an hour. The 
moon reached her highest point, travelled a little to the west- 
ward, and poured her rays under the branches of the trees 
where before it had been dark. The dead body still lay upon 
the road. The horse remained cropping the forest grass at 
the side, occasionally entangling its foot in the bridle, and 
once plunging to get free so as to bring itself upon its knees. 
At the end of the time I have mentioned, the woodman re-« 
appeared, coming down the hill at the same quiet rate at which 
he had gone away. When he approached the place he stopped 
aiul looked around ; and then, stooping down by the side of 
the dead man, he placed some of the papers in the pocket, 
saying, with a sort of bitter smile, which looked wild and 
strange in the moonlight — t 

“ Thy comings and goings are over ; but others may carry 
these at least to their destination. *Oh, thou douhle-dealipg 
fiend, thou hast died in the midst of dke of thy blackest deeds 
before it was consummated. The niMsenger of the dove, 
thou wert but the agent of the hawk, wni^h was ^ajehiu* to 
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her as a prey, and would have betraved*hcr into all the horrors 
of faithlessness and guilt. May God pardon thee, had man ! 
and ” 

Again there was the sound of horses 1 feet coming ; but this 
time it was mingled with that of voices, talking with loud and 
somewhat boisterous merriment. 

“Some of the king's runners,” said the woodman; and 
with a slow step he retreated under the trees, and was soon 
lost to sight amidst the thick brushwood. The next moment, 
two men might be seen riding down the hill and laughing as 
they came. 

44 ’Twill be pleasant tidings to bear,” said one to the other ; 
44 and my counsel is, Jago, instead of giving them to the next 
post, as thy fool’s head would have it, that we turn away 
through the bye-road to the abbey, and carry our good news 
ourselves. Why, that Kichmond has put back again to 
France, is worth fifty broad pieces to each of us.” 

44 But our orders were strict,” answered the other : 44 and 
we have no excuse. But, mercy have us! What is here? 
Some one either drunk or dead upon the road. There stands 
his horse too, under that tree.” 

44 Look \o your weapon, Jago,” replied his companion. 
u On my life, this is that fellow, Malcolm Bower, who passed 
us three hours ago, as proud as a popinjay ; and I’ll wager a 
stoup of cau&ry that he has met with robbers in the wood and 
been murdered.” 

“Likely, likely,” answered the other man, loosening his 
sword in the sheath ; 44 but if he have, King liichard will burn 
the forest down but he’ll find them ; for this fellow is a great 
man with those he serves now-a-days.” 

44 Here, hold my horse,” cried the other ; 44 111 get down 
and see and dismounting, he stooped over the body, and 
then proceeded to examine it, commenting in broken sentences 
thus — 44 Aye, it is he, sure enough. Stay, he can’t be mur- 
dered I think, either, for here is his purse in his pocket, and 
that well tilled — and papers too, and a silver box of comfits, 
on my life. Look ye here now, his horse must have thrown 
; him and broken his neck. No, upon my life it’s his head is 
I broken. Here’s a place at the back of his skull as soft as a 
1 Norfolk dumpling. What shall we do with him V” 

A short consultation then ensued, as to how they should 
dispose of the dead body, [a\\ at length it was agreed that the 
\ horse should be caught, the corpse flung over it, and thus 
} carried to the neighbounmg hamlet. This was effected witb- 
| much trouble ; ax'd the whole scene became wild, and 
WmmU and solitary orte more. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

I must now introduce the reader to a scene then very common 
in England, but which would now be sought for in vain*-* 
although, to some of the habits of those times, a large class 
of people have a strong tendency to return. Round a little 
village green, having, as usual, its pond— the merry-making 
place of ducks and geese — its two or three clumps of large 
trees, and its two roads crossing each other in the middle, 
were erected several buildings, of very different look and 
magnitude. Nearly three sides of the green were occupied 
by mere hovels or huts, the walls of mud, the roofs rudely 
thatched, and the windows of so small a size, as to admit very 
little light into a dwelling, which, during the working hours 
of each weary day, saw very little of its laborious tenants. 
Amongst these were two larger houses, built of stone, richly 
ornamented, though small in size, having glazed windows, 
and displaying all the signs and tokens of the ecclesiastical 
architecture of the day, though neither of them was a church 
or chapel, but simply the dwelling-places of some secular 
priests, with a small following of male choristers, who were 
not permitted to inhabit any portion of the neighbouring 
abbey. Along the fourth side of the green, where the ground 
rose considerably, extended an enormously high wall, pierced 
iu the centre with a fine old portal, with two battlemented 
turrets, one on either side. From the middle of the green, 
so high was this wall and portal, that nothing could be seen 
beyond it. But from the opposite side, the towers and pin- 
nacles of the abbey itself peeped up above the inclosure. 

If one followed the course of the wall, to the left as one 
looked towards the abbey, passing between it and the swine- 
herd’s cottage, one came to a smaller door — a sort of sally- 
port, we should have called it, had the place been a fortress — 
from which a path wound away, down into a valley, with a 
stream flowing through it ; and then turning sharp to the 
right at the bottom, the little footway ascended again towards 
a deep old .wood, on the verge of which appeared a small 
Gothic building, with a stone cross ta front. The distance 
from the abbey to St. Magdalen’s celk as it was called, was 
not in reality very great in a direct line\but the path wound 
ao much, in order to avoid a sieenrjae 
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ravine, through* which, in rainy weather, flowed a torrent of 
water, that its length could not be less than three-quarters of 
a mile. 

The little door in the abbey wall, which I have mentioned, 
was strong and well secured, with a loop-hole at each side for 
archers to shoot through, in case of need. Over the door, too, 
was a semi-circular aperture, in which hung an enormously 
large bell, baptized in former years, according to the ordinary 
custom, but which, whatever was the name it received at its 
baptism, was known amongst the peasantry as the u Baby of 
St. Clare.” Now, whether St. Clare, whoever she was, had, 
during the term of her mortal life, a baby or none, I cannot 
pretend to say; but certain it is, that the good nuns were as 
angry at the name which had been bestowed upon the bell as 
if the attributing an infant to their patroness had been a direct 
insult to each of them individually. 

This bell was used only upon special occasions, tlie/irdinary 
access to the abbey being through the great gates ; but if any 
danger menaced in the night, if any of the peasantry were 
taken suddenly ill after sunset, if any of the huts in the hamlet 
cauglit fire — which was by no meaiis unusual — or any other 
business of importance occurred during the hours of darkness, 
tlie good people of the neighbourhood applied to the Baby of 
St. Clare, whose loud voice soon brought out one of the 
inferior sisters to inquire what was the matter. Passing on 
from this doorway, and leaving the path towards St. Mag- 
dalen's cell on the left, one could circle round the whole 
extent of the walls, which contained not less than five or six 
acres of ground. But no other doorway was to be seen till 
the great portal was again reached. The walls themselves 
were of exceeding thickness, and had a walk all round them 
on a sort of platform at the top. It would have required 
cannon, indeed, to have effected a breach at any point ; but 
st tlie same time, their great extent rendered them indefen- 
sible against the means of escalade, by any force which the good 
-sisters could call to their aid. 

Within the great portal, was a large open court, flanked on 
three sides by habitable buildings. To the right, was what 
was called the visitors 1 lodging, where a very considerable 
number of persons could be accommodated, in small rooms 
yery tolerably furnished according to the mode of the day. 
There, too, a large dining/nall afforded space for the entertain- 
ment to the many guests who from time to time partook of 
the abbey's hospitality. The opposite side was devoted to 
offices for the lay sisters and servants of the abbey ; and the 
#pace in front of tlj/ great gates was occupied by the chapel, 

P. ublicw “,, ad ? litted > whUe 
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the other, separated by a richly- wrought stfcne screen, was ^ 
assigned to the nuns themselves. A small stone passage 
closed by an iron gate ran between the offices and the chapel, 
and extended round the back of the former and along the 
north western wall to the little doorway which I have men- 
tioned, while, on the other hand, an open door and staircase 
led to the parlour, which I have mentioned in a preceding 
chapter, as that in which friends or relatives might converse 
with any of the recluses, through the grate which divided the 
room into two. Behind the chapel was another court, clois- 
tered all round, and beyond that the main body of the 
building. 

All these arrangements would seem to show, and, indeed, 
such was the intention, that the sisterhood were cut off from 
all immediate communication with the male part of the race ; 
but yet, in truth, neither the order nor the abbey was a very 
strict one — so little so, that twenty or thirty years before, the 
sisterhood had not altogether escaped scandal. All occasion 
for gossiping tongues, however, had been taken away by the 
conduct of the existing abbess, whose rule was firm though 
mild ; but at the same time she neither scrupled to indulge her 
nuns in all innocent liberty, such as going out once or twice 
in the year in parties of six or seven together, nor to use her 
own powers of free action in receiving, even in the interior 
of the building, during the daytime, any of the officers of the 
abbey, whether lay or clerical, with whom she might wish to 
speak, and in going out mounted on her mule, and accom- 
panied by several attendants, to inspect the several estates of 
the foundation, or visit any of the neighbouring towns. This 
just medium between extreme severity and improper license, 
secured her against all evil tongues ; and the abbey was in 
high repute at the time of which I speak. 

About one o’clock, on the day after the woodman’s visit, 
which I have described, some twenty or thirty people were 
gathered together on the green just before the great portal. 
But this was no well-dressed arul splendid assemblage, no 
meeting of the high, the rich, and the lordly. It was a very 
motley band, in which rags and tatters greatly predominated. 
The most aristocratic of the crowd was probably an itinerant, - 
piper, who, with an odd-shaped cap on his head, somewhat „ 
like the foot of an old stocking, but spreading out at the 
edges in the fashion of a basin, had ^ good coarse brown cloth 
coat on his back, and bosen on his legs, which though not new, 
were not in holes. lie kept his bag tight under bis arm, not 
venturing to regale the devout ears of tr& nuns with the sounds 
of his merry minstrelsy; but he promftad himself and his 
fellows to cheer their hearts with a tune alt^r their daily jipl^ 
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had been distributed, to receive which was the object of their 
coming. 

They were not kept long waiting, indeed ; for one of the 
elder sisters soon appeared, followed by two stout serving 
women, dressed in gray gowns, with white hoods and wimples, 
each carrying an enormous basket filled with large hunches 
of bread and fragments of broken meat. The contents of 
these panniers were distributed with great equity, and 
savoured with a few words, sometimes of ghostly advice, some- 
times of reproach, and sometimes of consolation. 

Thus it was, u There Hodge, take that, and do not grumble 
another time as thou didst yesterday. A contented heart 
makes food wholesome ; and you, Margery Dobson, I do 
wonder that you do not think it shame to live upon the abbey 
dole, with those good stout hands of yours.” 

44 Ah, dear mother,” replied the person she addressed, in a 
whining tone, 44 that is always the way. Everything goes by 
seeming. 1 vow 1 am dropsical all over ; and then folks say 
it is ail fat. I could no more do a day’s work like another, 
than I could take up the abbey tower and carry it off.” 

The good sister shook her head, and went on to another, 
saying— 

“Ah! Jackson, if you would but quit your vile drunken 
ways, you need never come here for the dole. Two hours’ 
work each day would furnish you with as much food as you 
get here in a week. Ah Janet Martin, my poor tiling,” she 
continued, addressing a woman who had contrived to add 
little scraps of black to the old gown which she wore, “ there 
were no need to give you any of the dole, for the lady abbess 
will send down to you by and bye ; but here, as there is 
plenty for all to-day, take this for yourself and the babes. I 
daw; say the 3 F ’ll eat it.” 

The woman made a melancholy gesture with her head, 
replying merely — 

“ They have not tasted a morsel since last night, Sister 
Alice.” 

44 Well, take heart, take heart,” answered the nun in a 
kindly tone. “ You can’t tell what may be coming. We are 
all very sorry for you and for your poor children *, and your 
good husband who* is no more, rest his soul, has our prayers 
night and morning,” 

“ Blessings upon you,^ister Alice, and upon the house,” 
replied the poor widow ; and the nun turned to the itinerant 
musician saying — 

, “ What, Sam the /Jiiper come hack from Tam worth? I 
tirnst, brother, you ^remembered all your promises* and did 
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44 Never was drunk once,” replied the piper, boldly ; but the 
next moment, he turned his head partly over his shoulder, 
and winked shrewdly with his eye, adding, u The ale was so 
thin that a butt of it would not have tipsied a sucking lamb. 
So 1 have little credit ; lor my well-seasoned staves would 
have drunk the whole beer in the town without rolling. 
But nevertheless, I was moderate, very moderate, and drank ' 
with due discretion — seeing that the liquor was only fit to 
season sow’s meat. Well, 1 wot, they got very little grains 
out of each barrel ; and I hope he that brewed it has had as 
bad a cholic as I have had ever since.” 

44 Well, get you each to the buttery, one by one as you are 
served ; and there you will get a horn of ale which won’t 
give you the cholic, though it won’t make you drunk,” said 
the good sister ; and then beckoning to the piper, she inquired 
in an easy tone, 44 What news was stirring at Tam worth, Sam 
Piper ? There’s always something stirring there I think.” 

44 Bless your holy face,” answered the piper, 44 there was 
little enough this time. Only just as the fair was over, 
some gay nobles came in — looking for King Richard I wot : 
and a gorgeous train they made of it ; but if it was the king 
they sought, they did not find him,* for he has gone on to 
Nottingham with his good queen.” 

“But who were they ? Who were they?” asked the nun, 
wbo w:i9 not without her share of that curiosity so common 
among recluses. 44 And were they so very splendid? How 
many had they in their following?” 

“Why, first and foremost, lady,” replied the piper, with a 
tone and air of secrecy and importance, “ there was the young 
Earl of Chartley. Marry ! a gay and handsome gentleman as 
ever you set eyes on. I saw him come up to the inn door, 
and speak to mine host ; and every other word was a jest, 
I’ll warrant. What a wit he has, and how he did run on. 
It was nothing but push and thrust, from beginning to end. 
Then as lor his dress, it might have suited a prince, full of 
quaint conceits and beautiful extravagance. Why his bonnet 
was cut all round in the Burgundy fashion, for all the world 
like the battlements of a castle made in cloth, and a great 
white feather lolling down till it touched his left shoulder.” 

44 Oh, vanity, vanity !” cried the nun. 44 How these young 
men do mock Heaven with their vanities ! But what more, 
good brother?” 

“Why then there were the sleeves of his gown,” continued 
the piper ; “ what they were intended for I can’t tell, unless 
to blow his nose with ; but they were* so long and tell so 
heavy with the sables that trimmed teem, that I thought 
every minute the horse would set his 
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such thing ; and though somewhat dusty he seemed fresh 
enough.” 

“Well, well,” said the nun. 44 Come to the point and 
tell U9 no more about dress, for I care not for such vanities.” 

44 Good faith, but there were some pieces of it would have 
made you care,” replied the piper. “ However, I do not 
know what you mean by the point.” 

44 Who were the other people ? for you said there were 
many,” demanded the nun, sharply. 

“ So there were, so there were,” replied the wandering 
musician. “There was Sir Edward Hungerford, a gay gallant 
of the court, not so handsome as the other, but as grandly 
dressed ; and then there was Sii; Charles Weinants, a very 
reverend and courtly gentleman, with comely gray hair. 
There — talking of reverencies — there was a godly friar with 
a gray gown and shaven crown.” 

“That speaks well for the young lords,” observed the nun. 
44 They cannot be such idle little -thrifts as you make them 
out, if they travel accompanied by a holy man.” 

“Nay, Heaven forbid that I should make them out idle 
little -thrifts,” replied the piper. “I think them serious, 
sober-minded gentlemen; for, besides the friar, they had 
with them, 1 wot, a black slave, that is to say, not quite 
black, for I have seen blacker, but a tawny Moor with silver 
bracelets on his arms, and a turban on his head.” 

“How does that show them serious, sober-minded gentle- 
men ?” asked the nun. 

“ Because I fancy they must have been to the Holy Land 
to fetch him,” answered the piper ; “ but what is more to 
their credit than all else, they love minstrels, for the young 
lord at their head gave me a York groat, which is more thaii 
I had taken in all the fair.” 

“Minstrels!” cried the nun with a toss of her head. 
41 Marry ! call’st thou thyself a minstrel, piper?” 

But before her companion could reply, three men rode 
into the little circle, formed by the houses upon the green, 
and approached the great portal of the abbey. One of these, 
by his dress and appearance, seemed to he a principal servant 
in the house of some great man. Another was an ordinary 
groom ; but the third was altogether of a different appear- 
ance, being a man of almost gigantic stature, dressed in 
oriental costume, with which his brown skin, strongly marked 
features, and large deep mack eyes, were in perfect harmony. 
He wore a crooked scimitar by his side, a short cane spear 
was in his hand ; anc^his seat in the saddle of the beautiful 
black horse he rode would have distinguished him at once 
jg the native of another land. He was magnificently dressed, 
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as was usually the case with the eastern slaves, of which 
not a few were to be iound in Europe, even at that time ; for 
although the epidemic madness of the crusades was over, i 
yet the malady from time to time attacked a number of in- 
dividuals, and we find that towards the end of the fifteenth 
century, between two and three hundred thousand persons 
were assembled from different countries in Rome, with the 
professed object of making war upon the infidels. They 
were without leaders, undertook little, and executed less; 
but if one of the noblemen or gentlemen, who set out upon 
those wild enterprises, could bring home with him two or 
three Mahommcdan slaves, he thought he had performed a 
great feat, and judged himself worthy of the name of a 
crusader. 

The very approach of a follower of Mahomed, however, 
was an abomination to the good nun, who had never seen 
such a thing before ; and taking a step back at the aspect of 
the Moor, she crossed herself devoutly. “ Sancta Clara, ora 
pro nobis ! ” she uttered devoutly, and seemed to derive both 
^consolation and courage from the ejaculation ; for she main- 
tained her ground, although the Moor rode close up to her 
with his companions — nay, she even examined hiij garb with a 
critical eye, and internally pronounced the yellow silk, of 
which his gabardine was composed, the most beautiful she 
had ever seen in her life. 


She was not subjected to the shock of any conversation 
with the infidel however ; for the person who addressed her 
) was the good-looking elderly man, dressed a9 one of the 
principal servants of a high family. Dismounting from his 
horse with due decorum, be presented a letter for the lady 
abbess, and requested that it might be conveyed to her imme- 
diately, saying, that he would wait there for an answer. 

The nun pressed him to enter the court and take some re- 


freshment m the visitor’s lodging, looking askance at the Moor 
all the time, and seeming to doubt whether she ought to include 
him in the invitation. The steward, or whatever he might be, 
declined, however, stating that he must return immediately 
when he had received an answer, as to whether the lady abbess 
would extend her hospitality to his lord ; and the nun, usurp- 
ing the function of the porteress, carried in the letter herself. 
An answer was soon brought, by w*)rd of mouth, that the 
Lord Chartley and his friends were right welcome ; and the 
servants departed on the road by which they came. Cooks 
and scullions were immediately put in requisition, and all the 
good things which the woodman had sent up, were speedily 
being converted into delicate dishes for 'the table of. 
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Such a scene had not been displayed in the kitchen of the* 
abbey since the visitation of the bishop ; but hour after hour 
passed by without the arrival of the expected company, till 
the cooks began to fear that the supper would be spoilt ; and 
the beggars, who had lingered about the gate, in the hope of 
alms, grew weary of waiting, and dropt off one by one. It 
was not till the sun had set, and the whole sky was gray, that 
a distant trumpet was beard, and the sacristan of the chapel, 
from one of the highest towers, perceived a dark and indis- 
tinct mass which might be men and horses coming up the 
slope of the hill. 


CHAPTER V. 

Much: did the good nuns wonder, why and wherefore such 
splendid preparations had been made by the abbess, for the 
reception of a young nobleman and his companions, none of 
whom, as far as they knew, bore any prominent part in the 
State. Had it been a bishop, a mitred abbot, or even a dejan, 
they could have understood such a magnificent reception. A 
duke or a prince would haye been worthy of it ; but, u Who 
was Lord Chartley ? What claim had he upon the abbey ?” 

If they were surprised, however, at that which went on in 
the kitchen — and they all found but sooner or later what was 
taking place there, — previous to the arrival of the guests *, if* 
they commented upon the arrangements made for feasting the 
ndmber of forty in the stranger’s hall, while the abbess herself 
with the old prioress, who was as deaf as a post, proposed to 
entertain the principal visitors in a room apaTt, how much 
more were they surprised when, on its being announced that 
the train was approaching, the lady herself went out into the* 
court, with her two nieces, and ner usual attendants upon 
State occasions, and waited nearly opposite the principal door 
of the chapel to receive fier visitors in form. Much did they 
remark upon these facts ; and much did they whisper among 
1 themselves ; but still ^he abbess pursued her course, though 
? it must be confessed, it was with some degree of perturbation, 
. was very evident, in a slight degree of nervousness of 
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manner, and in a variation of colour which was not common 
with her. 

She was not kept in the court long before the first horseman 
rode through the portal ; and without waiting for grooms or 
horse-boy h to come up, the young Lord C hartley himself 
sprang to the ground, and advancing with an easy and grace- 
ful air, bonnet in hand, paid his respects to the superior of the 
convent. Nay more, with a gay light tort of gallantry, fitted 
perhaps rather for the court than the cloister, he pressed his 
lips upon the hand of the abbess, and looked very much as if 
he would willingly have made them acquainted with the 
cheeks of the two beautiful girls by whom she was accom- 
panied. 

“ A thousand thanks, dear lady,” he said, u for your kindly 
welcome. Let me crave pardon for having detained you so 
long ; hut some business stopped us by the way. Let me 
present to von my friends, Sir Charles Weiriants, a wise and 
sage negociator, deep in the secret mysteries of courts, and 
most discreet in all his doings — trust him with no secrets, 
lady,” he* added, laughing ; “ for though he may not betray 
them, he will use them as his high policy may dictate. Then 
here is Sir Edward Iiungerford, the pink of all perfection and' 
the winner of all hearts, the web of whose courtesy is the 
most superfine, and who is very dangerous to all ladies not 
under vows. Then here again is my friend, Sir William 
Arden, whose character you must not take from himself, 
whose looks are rougher than his intentions, and liis words 
harder than his heart.” 

“ And his heart harder than your head, my good lord,” said 
the gentleman of whom he last spoke, who had just dismounted 
from his horse. “Marry! my lady abbess. I only wonder 
how you let such a rattle-pated young lordling within yoijr 
gates. 1 would not, if I were you ; and were he to ride twenty 
miles further before he got liis supper it would do him good.” 

“ Not 5-o, I think,” said Sir Edward Iiungerford. “ 1 never 
knew any good come to a man by riding without his supper, 
especially when ho left bright eyes and beautiful faces behind 
him and after fixing his look for a moment upon the abbess 
herself, he glanced meaningly to the faces of her two com- 
panions. 

“Peace, peace, my children,” said the elder lady. “I 
must not let you forget where you are, and what ears hear 
you. This is no court, or hall, or place of light amusement. 
Cease your fine speeches then, and remember this is the abbey 
of Atherston St. Clare.” 

“Aye, he would soon make it a ribald’s den,” said Sir 
William Arden, bluffly i ' 
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lord. You should make all reverend people acquainte^jfwith 
each other.” 

“True, true!” cried Lord Chartley. “This, my dear 
lady, is a very reverend friend ox mine, called Father William, 
who has lived long in foreign lands. Let me recommend him 
to your especial care and kindness ; for he has but feeble 
health, and will partake of your hospitality tor the night, 
while we, I grieve to say, are forced to ride forward by the 
moonlight.” 

He laid strong emphasis on some of his words; and the 
abbess raised her eyes to the face of the friar, who was gazing 
at her with a calm and steady look. A glance, however, 
seemed enough, lor she instantly turned her eyes away again, 
welcoming the priest in vague and general terms. She then 
proceeded to explain to Lord Chartley and his companions, 
that, as they had come so late, they must put off their meal 
till after compline, which would be in half an hour. The 
service in the chapel, she said, at which she invited them all 
to attend, would occupy about ten minutes, and in the mean- 
time she gave them over to the lay officers of the abbey, who 
would attend to their comfort and convenience. After com- 


pline, she added, she would receive the gentlemen who had 
been introduced to her, to cup in the small parlour, while the 
rest of the party would be entertained in the hall. 

Having given this explanation, she was about to retire ; hut 
Lord Chartley, following her a few steps, said something in a 
low vdice, to which she replied — 

“ Certainly, my son. You will find me at the grate in five 
minutes. That passage to the left will lead you.” 

“ There now,” exclaimtd Sir Edward Hungerford, who had 
remarked his companion’s proceedings. “Chartley is asking 
tier if she can spare him one of those two fair girls to solace 
Ms moonlight ride to Leicester. ’Tis thus he always forestalls 
the market. Upon my life he should give us poor knights a 
fair chance.” 


u You would spoil the fairest chance on earth with your 
fbppery,” said Sir William Arden, a strong-built, dark-com- 
plexioned man, of about forty. “ The bargain is soon struck, 

* events, for here he comes ;” and the young nobleman 
g rejoined the rest, followed some of the servants of the 
' to the rooms allotted to them, where ewers and towels 
prepared to wash before the evening meal. 

A’ very few minutes afterwards, the young Lord Chartley 
iftrossed 'the court, and ascended to the grate across the 
Ijparlour. There was nobody there ; and he looked to the 
great bell, hesitating whether he should ring it or not. 

light appeared on the other 
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side t and the abbess presented herself, preceded by a nun 
bearing a taper, who departed as soon as she had set dowg 
the light. Lord Chartley was not a man to hesitate or 
stumble at any step he was inclined to take ; but for an instant 
he did hesitate, on the present occasion ; and as the abbess 
hesitated too, the conversation seemed not likely to begin 
very soon. 5 

The silence, indeed, continued so long, that at length the 
young lord began to feel there was something ridiculous in it; 
and bursting into a gay laugh, he said, 44 Pardon my merri- 
ment, lady, for I cannot* help feeling that it is very absurd to 
stand thinking of what I shall say, like a school-boy, though 
the subject 1 wish to speak upon is a serious one. I almost 
hoped that you would have helped me, for I could not but 
think that there was a glance of recognition in your eyes, 
when T introduced to you one of my companions below.” 

“Nay, my son,” replied the abbess; “it was for you to 
speak. I could not tell that you yourself had cognisance of 
what you were doing.” 

44 Then you did remember him ?” exclaimed Lord Chartley. 
“ That is all well ! One part of the difficulty is over, and the 
greatest. You know that his liberty, if riot his life, is in 
peril, if he is discovered. Yet it is needful that he should 
remain in this neighbourhood for some days, if possible ; and 
he hds directed me to ask, if you will give him protection, 
and, should need be, concealment, on account of friendships 
long ago.” 

4 4 Tell him, my lord, I would do so at peril of my life,” 
replied the abbess; “but, at the same time, it is right he 
should know to what security he trusts. The walls of the 
abbey are strong and solid ; but, alas, we have not men 
enough within call to defend them in case of need ; and I have 
been warned that King Richard’s people are hunting for him 
shrewdly. Should they track him here, they may use force 
which I cannot resist.” 

44 Then, dear lady, you will be free from all blame, if you 
are compelled to give him up,” replied Lord Chartley. 
44 Force cannot be resisted without force : and no one can be 
censured for yielding to necessity, just as a very brave dog 
may well turn tail at a lion.” 

“ Nay, ray good lord, not quitcs so,” replied the abbess* 
' 4 W e poor women know that wit will often baffle strength ; 
and I think I can even provide for his safety, even should the 
gates be forced and the abbey searched. There is a way out, 
which no one knows, nor can discover, but myself and two 
others. By it, I can convey him into the heart of the wood* 
where it would take an army, or a dfc 
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him. 1 can provide guidance and assistance for him, and I 
trust that we can set his persecutors at nought, though there 
may be some peril and some anxiety. Pray tell him all this, 
that lie may consider and choose what he will do.” 

“Good faith, he has no choice,” answered Lord ChaTtley, 

but this, or to go forward to Leicester, into the very lion's 
mouth. He is brave enough in a good cause, as you would 
see; if you knew amidst what perils he travels even now.” 

“Aye, my lord, of that I would fain inquire,” replied the 
nun. “ ’Tis needful to be cautious — very cautious — in times 
and circumstances like these ; and hot even to you would I 
have said aught of my remembrance, had you not spoken first. 
Now, tell me, do your companions know aught of who it is 
that journeys with them?” 

“ Not one of them,” replied the young lord, “ unless it be 
subtle Sir Charles Weinants ; and he aflects to see nothing. 
I have some doubts of him indeed ; and if it be as I think, he 
and the bishop have been playing a game against each other 
during our whole journey, for somewhat mighty stakes. If 
you can but give our friend security for three days, he has 
won the game.” 

“ Cod grant it !’ ’ cried the abbess ; “ and with the help of 
the Blessed Virgin, 1 hope we shall succeed ; but I much 
fear, my noble son, that what we are this day doing, may call 
down upon us the wrath of Richard of Gloucester.” 

“ I trust not, I trust not, dear lady,” replied the young 
lord. “ Were I and my companions and all our train to stay, 
it might indeed create suspicion; but no one will or can know 
that we leave the good priest here to-night, so that if any 
doubts have arisen, pursuit will lbllow us in the first place, 
rather than turn towards the abbey. This is in truth the 
reason why I ride on to-night. I would rather lure enmity 
away from you, believe me, than bring it upon you. But, 
I trust there is no danger. Everything seemed calm and 
peaceful, when we left Tamworth. No men-at-arms about, no 
appearance of doubt or suspicion.” 

“ I do not know, my son. I do not know,” replied the 
abbess. “ I had warning of your coming last night. I had 
warning too, that danger might follow.” 

“ Indeed ! ” exclaimed Lord Chartley, with a look of much 
surprise. “ This is strange news. May I ask who was your 
informant?” 

“ One whom I can trust well,” answered . the abbess, 

, M though he be a man of humble station : none other than 
: ; fmr chief woodman, John Boyd. By one means or another, 
l^^eariis all that takes place in the country round ; and he 
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but that you bad one with you, to whom I should be called 
upon to give refuge, and for whose safety I must provide. It 
is to this very man’s care and guidance, in case of need, that 
I must trust the bishop. 1 ’ 

44 Hush !” cried Lord Chartley, looking round. 44 Let us 
mention no names. I am called rash and careless, light and 
over -gay, but where a friend’s safety is at stake, I must be 
more thoughtful Hi an I would be for myself. Pardon me for 
my asking, if you are very toe of this good man.’ 1 

The abbess gave him every assurance in her power, bring- 
ing forward all those strong motives for trusting the woodman, 
which were quite conclusive in her eyes, as they would indeed 
have been iu the eyes of most other ladies, but which did not 
seem to satisfy her young but more experienced companion. 
He asked where the woodman lived, and mused; then en- 
quired how long he had been in the service of the abbey ; and 
was still putting questions when the bell for compline rang, 
and the abbess was forced to retire. 

On descending to the court, Lord Chartley found Sir 
Charles Weinants and the priest walking up and down before 
the chapel, not conversing together indeed, for the latter 
seemed somewhat silent and gloomy. With him, the young 
nobleman much desired to speak ; but he thought that it 
might be dangerous to connect his conference with the abbess 
in any degree with the priest, even by addressing him imme- 
diately afterwards; and, therefore, turning at once to Sir 
Charles Weinants, he exclaimed, “Now, Weinants, let us 
into the chapel. It is quite dark ; and 1 am somewhat eager 
for our supper, to fortify us against our evening’s ride.” 

The priest said not a word, but followed the other two as 
they advanced towards the place of worship, from which the 
light of tapers and the sweet tones of the chant were begin- 
ning to pour forth. 

u I am hungry too,” replied Weinants, 41 and agree with 
you, my good lord, that a good supper is a very necessary 
preparation for a long ride. I hope they will sing quick, for 
by my faith, even from Tam worth here, I find has been 
a good medicine for a slow digestion. You need not look 
round for the others. They are all in waiting eagerly for 
this grace before meat — except, indeed, your infidel, who was' 
lolling in the stable with his arms, round his horse’s neck. I 
should not wonder if the beast were a princess in disguise, 
changed into that shape by some friendly magician, in order 
that she might share his captivity.” 

“ The most probable thing in the world,” replied Chartley, 
44 but undoubtedly, were I in his place, I should prefer my) 
lady 
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cease our jokes, for here we are; and you will scandalise our 
reverend friend here.” 

Thus saying, they entered the chapel, and placed them- 
selves by one of the pillars while the service proceeded. 

If the ceremonial observances of the Romish church are 
man}’, the services have at all events the advantage of being 
brief; and, on this occasion, the visitors of the abbey were 
detained for even a shorter space of time than the abbess had 
mentioned. As soon as the last notes of the chant were 
over, the abbess and her nuns retired from their latticed 
gallery ; and then, for the first time, she notified to her nieces 
that she expected them to assist her in entertaining her 
guests. 

u Oh, my dear aunt, pray excuse me,” exclaimed Iola, 
while Constance submitted quite quietly. “ I would rather a 
thousandfold sup alone in the penitential cell, than with all 
these men. They have frightened me out of my wits once 
to-night already, especially that gay gossamer -looking youth, 
whom the young lord called Hung'erford.” 

“ I must have it so, Iola,” replied her aunt. “ I have my 
reasons hit it, so no nonsense, child. As for men,” she conti- 
nued, resuming a gayer tone, u you will soon find, when more 
accustomed to them, they are not such furious wild beasts as 
they seem. With them, as with bulls and dogs, they are only 
dangerous to those who are frightened at them. Treat them 
boldly and repel them sharply, and they soon come lawning 
and crouching at your feet. Man is a very contemptible 
animal, my dear child, if you did but know all. However, 
you shall sit beside the priest — between him and the young 
lord, so you will escape the other, who is but one of the empty 
courtiers of the day, such as I recollect them in my youth — a 
sort of thing that a woman of spirit could squeeze to death as 
she would a wasp in a hawking glove. I dare say Constance 
docs not fear him.” 

*, “ I would rather not sit near him,” replied the other quietly. 
4t His perfumes make me sick. I would rather not live next 
door neighbour to a civet cat. Let me entertain the bluff 
old gentleman, aunt. His rough speeches are much more 
pleasant to my ear than all the other’s soft sayings.” 

“ Don’t call him old to his face, Constance,” replied her 
aunt, “ or hiB sayings wil^ be rough enough, depend upon it. 
Why, I do not think he* is forty, child; and no man ever 
thinks himself old till he has told up the seventy, and then 
he begins to fancy he is growing aged, and had better begin 
to lead a new life.” 

v * The two girls laughed gaily ; and in a few minutes they 
seat ed, as had been arranged, at the plentiful table 
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which had been prepared for their aunt’s distinguished guests. 
I will not pause upon the feast. The reader is well aware of 
the abundant provision which had been made by the worthy 
woodman, and would be but little edified to hear of the 
strange ways in which the various dishes were dressed, or the 
odd sauces with which they were savoured. 

The meal, as was usual in those days, lasted a long while ; 
and the conversation was somewhat more gay and lively than 
one would be inclined to imagine was common within the 
walls of a convent. At first, indeed, it was somewhat stiff 
and restrained ; but there was a gay, careless, happy spirit in 
the bosom of the young nobleman, who sat beside the abbess, 
which soon banished the restraint of fresh acquaintance, and 
made every one feel as if they had known him for years. 
This was less difficult to effect with the cider lady than with 
Iola, who sat on his other hand ; but even she could not resist 
the current, long ; and a certain degree of timidity, the natural 
fruit of retirement from the world, gave way under the 
influence of his cheeTful tone, till she caught herself laughing 
and talking gaily with him, and suffering unconsciously all 
the fresh thoughts of a bright pure heart to well forth like 
the waters of a spring. She paused and blushed deeply, 
when first she suddenly discovered that such waa the case ; 
and, bending down bis head, for the conversation at the 
moment was general and loud, he said, with a kind and 
graceful smile, but in a low tone — 

“ Nay, nay, close not the casket ! The jewels are well 
worthy of being seen.” 

“1 know not what you mean, my lord,” she said, blushing 
more deeply than before. 

44 I mean,” he answered, 44 that, judging by your look and 
sudden pause, I think you have just found out that the door 
of the heart, and the mind has been partly opened to the 
eye of a stranger, — though it is but by a chink, — and 1 would 
fain have you not close it against him, with the key of cold 
formality. In a word, let us go on as if you had not made 
the discovery, and do not draw back into ydurself, as if you 
were afraid of letting your real nature come abroad lest it 
should take cold.” 

Whether she would or not, a smile came upon her lip; and, 
after a minute’s pause, she answerejl frankly — 

“Well, I will not. It is but for a little time that it can 
take the air.” 

At that moment the genera] conversation seemed to drop ; 
and Lord Chartley saw the eye of the abbess turned towards 
him. 

44 It is excellent good,” he said aloud, ‘tmadeinto a pie 5^ 
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but, I hate pasties of all kinds, if it be but for hiding under 
a thick crust, the good things they contain. Nevertheless, 
it is excellent good.” 

a What?” asked the abbess. 

“A squirrel,” replied Lord Ohartley. a Oh, there is nothing 
like your gay, clambering nut-cracker, who scrambles about 
from branch to branch, drinking the dew of heaven, leaping 
through the free air, and feeding on the topmost fruits, of 
which he must ever crack the shell to get at the kernel. 
He is excellent in a pasty, I assure you. Is he not, Hun- 
gerford ? ” 

a Exceeding good,” answered the knight, from the other 
aide of the table ; w but a young pea-fowl is better.” 

In this sort of conversation passed the time ; and lola, to 
say sooth, was amused and pleased. She did not, however, 
forget to show kind attention to the friar on her right ; and 
he, on his part, seemed pleased and interested by her manner 
towards him. He spoke little, indeed ; but all that he did 
say was powerful and pointed, lola, however, coukl not but 
remark that he ate hardly anything, while the others seemed 
to enjoy the dainties prepared for them highly; and she 
pressed him kindly to take more food. 

a I am much fatigued, my daughter,” he said aloud, u and 
do not feel well to-night. The less, therefore, I take, perhaps 
the better.” 

Lord Chartley instantly caught at the words 

“ Nay, good father,” he said, “ were it not better for you 
to take a little repose in your chamber, before we ride ? I 
have marked all the evening that you seemed ill.” 

“Perhaps it were as well,” answered the friar, rising; 
44 but let me not abridge your enjoyment. 1 will find my 
way to my lodging and lie down lor a while ; ” and thus 
saying, he quitted the room. 

The slightest possible smile curled the lip of Sir Charles 
Weinants. It passed away instantly ; but it had been re- 
marked; and, being the most discreet man in the world, he 
felt that the smile was an indiscretion, and to cover it, asked 
in a gay but ordinary tone 

“Why, what is the matter with the friar? You have 
knocked him up, my excellent lord, with your quick travel- 
ling. The poor man, I should think, is not accustomed to the 
back of a hard-trotting horse ; and we xode those last ten 
miles in less than an hour.” 

, a He seems, indeed, a good deal tired,” replied Chartley ; 
44 but I think it was yesterday’s journey, rather than to-day’s, 
that so much fatigued him. We rode full forty miles before 
wb m fit with vrai. and five nr six afterwards. You know. 
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I never think, Weinants, or I should have had more com- 
passion.” 

Here the conversation dropped ; and, after sitting at 
table for about half an hour longer, the whole party rose, 
and Lord Ghartley bade a graceful adieu to the abbess, 
saying — 

“ 1 trust that my poor friend, FatheT William, is by this 
time well enough to proceed.” 

“ Can you not leave him here, my son?” said the abbess. 
41 He shall be well tended, and gladly entertained.” 

“ Oh, no, no,” replied the young nobleman. U I dare say 
he is well enough now ; and 1 am bound to my own paternal 
castle, dear lady, and about to establish for the first time 
therein, a regular household. I must take him with me, 
therefore, if it be possible, for an almoner is the first great 
requisite. Farewell then, with many grateful thanks for 
your hospitality. I will not forget the subjects on which we 
spoke ; and they shall have immediate attention.” 


CHAPTER VI. 

The trumpet sounded on the green beyond the walls ; and 
by torch and lantern light, the young lord and his com- 
panions mounted in the court before the chapel, and Tode 
forth to join their attendants, after bestowing some rich gifts 
upon the abbey. Though the sky was not unclouded — for 
there were large masses of heavy vapout rolling across the 
southern part of the horizon, and the night was much warmer 
than that which had preceded, auguring rain to the minds 
of the weather-wise — yet the moon was bright and clear, 
displaying every object upon the little green as clearly 
almost as if it had been day. Though not very fond of 
deeds of darkness, young Lord Ghartley perhaps might have 
•wished the beams of the fair planet not quite so bright. At 
all events, lie seemed in a great hurry to proceed upon his 
journey, without any very strict inspection of his band ; for 
he exclaimed at once 

“Now, Anden ; now, Weinants; let us on at a quick 
canter. We shall sleep well to-night.” 

But the eye of Sir Charles Weinants scanned the party by 
the moonlight more accurately than that of Ills companion ; 
and he demanded aloud 
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“Why, where is the friar?” # 

“He is too unwell to ride on to-night. He will follow 
to-morrow,” said Lord Chartley, in a careless tone ; and 
striking his horse with the spur, he proceeded, hut not 
before he had remarked Sir Charles Weinants make a very 
particular sign to one of his own attendants. The knight 
raised his finger to his lips, pointed with his thumb to the 
abbey, and then held up two fingers of the same hand. No 
sooner was this done than he shook his rein, and followed 
his companion, apparently unconscious that he had been 
observed. 

For a minute or two the young lord seemed uneasy, riding 
on in silence, and frequently giving a sharp glance round to 
those who came behind ; but he soon recovered his equanimity, 
I might say cheerfulness, for he laughed and talked gaily with 
those around him, especially when they came to that part of 
the road, where, passing through the forest, it ascended a hill 
so steep that the pace of the horses was necessarily slackened. 
Sir Charles Weinants, for his part, joined in, with his quiet, 
gentlemanly cheerfulness, and seemed perfectly free and un- 
embarrassed. 

The subject of their conversation, it is true, was not a very 
merry one ; for they soon began to speak of the discovery of 
a dead man lying on that very road, the night before — killed, 
as was supposed, by a fall from his horse — an account of which 
they had received at the abbey, where the corpse was still 
lying. Light-hearted, superficial man, however, rarely suffers 
any event which happens to his neighbours, to produce any 
very deep or permanent impression on himself; and it is 
wonderful how merry that party of gentlemen made them- 
selves with the fate of the dead man. 

“ See what it Ss to go too fast, Weinants,” said Lord 
Chartley. “ Doubtless this fellow was riding a hired horse, 
|and thought he might ride him up hill, and down dale, as 
* hard as he liked ; and so the poor beast threw him to get rid 
of an unpleasant burden.” 

“ Served him quite right, I dare say,” said bluff Sir Wil- 
liam Arden. 

“ Why, how can you know, Arden ?” demanded Sir Edward 
Hungerford, who was riding his own beast in the most delicate 
and approved manner of f the times. “ He might be as virtuous 
as an anchorite for aught you know.” 

“ The best man that ever lived,” answered Arden, “ de- 
serves every hour to break his neck, and worse too; and 
there never yet was a king's courier, which they say this man 
was, who is not worthy of the pillory from the moment he puts 
the liverv on his- back. A set of vermin. I wish I had but 
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the purifying of the court. You would see very few ears, or 
noses either, walking about the purlieus of the palace ; and, 
as for couriers, I’d set them upon horseback, and have relays 
orinen behind them, to flog them on from station to station, 
for two or three thousand miles, till they dropped otf dead 
from fatigue hnd starvation — I would indeed. — They should 
neither have meat, nor drink, nor sleep, nor rest, till they 
expired.” 

Lord Chartley laughed, for he knew his friend well ; and 
Sir Charles Weinants inquired — 

“ Why, what do the poor wretches do, to merit such high 
indignation, Arden?” 

“Do!” exclaimed the other. “What do they not do? 
Are they not the petty tyrants of every inn and every vil- 
lage? Do they not think themselves justified by the beastly 
livery they wear, to rob every host and every farmer, to pay 
for nothing that, they take, to drink ale and wine gratis, to 
kiss the daughter, seduce the wife, and ride the horses to 
death, because they are on a king’s service, forsooth — out 
upon the whole race of them. We have not a punishment 
within the whole scope of our criminal law that is not too 
good for them.” 

“llush, hush, Arden,” cried Lord Chartley, ‘laughing 
again ; “ if you do not mind, Weinants will tell the king ; and 
it will be brought in high treason.” 

“ IIow so, how so ? ” demanded Sir William Arden, with a 
start ; for the very name of high treason was a serious affair 
in those days, when the axe was seldom long polished before 
it was dimmed again with human blood. 

“ Why, do you not know the old proverb, 4 like master like 
man?’” asked Chartley; “so that if you abuse the king’s 
couriers you abuse the king himself. It seems to me con- 
structive treason at all events. What say you, Hungerford ?” 

“ Very shocking indeed,” said the gentleman whom he ad- 
dressed, yawning heartily ; “ but I hate all couriers too. They 
are very unsavoury fellows, give you their billets with hot 
hands, and bring a hideous smell of horse-flesh and boot- 
leather into the chamber with them. I always order those 
who come to me, to be kept an hour in a chill ante-room, to 
cool and air themselves.” 

From the characters of all who b surrounded him, Lord 
Chartley seemed to draw no little amusement ; but still, it 
would appear, his eye was watchful, and his ear too ; for, 
when they had ridden about a couple of miles through the 
wood, and were in a shady place, where the beams of the moon 
did not penetrate, he suddenly reined in his horse, exclaim- 
ing— 
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“Some one has left the company — Hark! Who is that 
riding away?” 

“ Faith, I know not,” said Sir Charles Weinants. 

44 I hear nobody,” replied l^ungerford, 

“ There go a horse’s feet, nevertheless,” cried Sir William. 
Arden. 

44 Gentlemen all, have you sent any one back?” demanded 
the young baron, in a stern tone. * 

A general negative was the reply ; and Chartley ex- 
claimed — 

u Then, by the Lord, I will find him. Ride on, gentlemen, 
ride on. I will overtake you soon.” 

44 Let me come with you, my good lord,” said Sir Wil- 
liam Arden. 

44 No, no, 1 will find him, and deal with him alone,” replied 
the young lord; and, turning his head to add — 14 You can 
wait for me at Hinckley if you will,” he spurred on sharply, 
on the road which led back towards the abbey. The party 
whom he left, remained gathered together for a moment, in 
■ j surprise at the rapidity and the strangeness of bis move- 
ments. 

44 In the name of fortune,” cried Sir Edward Hungerford, 
44 why does he not take somebody with him?” 

“ Every one knows liis own business best,” said Arden, 
gruffly. 

M Hush ! hush 1” said Sir Charles Weinants. 44 Let us hear 
which way he takes.” 

Now at the distance of perhaps two hundred } T ards behind 
them, the road through the wood divided into two ; that on 
the left, by which they had come, leading direct to the abbey 
and its little hamlet : that on the right pursuing a somewhat 
circuitous course towards the small town of Atherston. The 
footfalls of Lord Chartley’s horse, as he urged him furiously 
on, could be clearly heard as soon as Sir Charles Weinants 
had done speaking ; and a moment after they seemed to take 
a direction to the right. The party still paused and listened, 
however, till it became clear by the sounds, that the young 
nobleman bad gone upon the road to Atherston. 

Then, Sir Charles Weinants drew a deep breath, and said, 
in an easy tone, 44 Well, let us ride on. We can wait lor him 
at Hinckley. Doubtless^ he is safe enough.” 

Sir William Arden seemed to hesitate ; and Lord Chartley’s 
steward said in a. doubtful tone, 41 1 think we ought to wait 
for my- lord.” 

* 44 You heard what he said himself,” replied Sir Charles 

41 Our business is to go 6lowly on, and wait for 
1 nan at Hinckley* \f he does not overtake us by the way*” 
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So was it in the end determined ; and the party proceeded 
at a foot pace in the direction which they had before been 
taking. Mile after mile they rode on without being overtaken 
by their companion, even now apd then pausing for a minute 
or two, to listen for his horse’s feet, and then resuming their 
progress, till at length they arrived at Hinckley. They en- 
tered the inn yard, just at the moment that the carriers from 
Ashby de la Zoucbe to Northampton usually presented them- 
selves with their packhorses ; and they instantly had out land- 
lord and ostlers, and all the retinue of the inn, with lanterns 
in abundance. 

“Stay !” said Sir William Arden, as the attendants were 
hurrying to dismount, and lead their Lords’ horses to the 
stables. “ Please Heaven, we will see who it is that is » 
wanting.” 

“ No need of that,” exclaimed Sir Charles Weinants. “ We 
shall learn soon enough, no doubt.” 

But the good knight, who was a steady campaigner, and 
one of the best soldiers of his day, adhered tenaciously to his 
purpose, ordered the gates of the inn yard to he closed, and 
the doors of the house and of the stables to be shut and 
locked, lie next insisted that the servants should draw up in 
separate bodies, the attendants of each master in ^ distinct 
line, and then made the ostlers carry their lanterns along the 
face of each. 

“ One of your men is wanting, Sir Charles Weinants,” be 
said at length. “ It must have been he who rode away, and 
left his company in the forest.” 

“ More fool, or more knave he,” replied Sir Charles Wei- 
nants, coolly. “ He shall be punished for his pains by losing 
liis wages. But, if I am not mistaken, there is another want- 
ing too. Where is Lord Chartlcy’s Moor? I have not seen 
him for some time, and do not perceive him now.” 

“ He stayed behind in the wood, Sir Charles,” replied one 
of the servants, “ to look after the noble lord. He said— let 
go who would, he would stay there.” 

“ Perhaps my man stayed for the same purpose ? ” said 
Sir Charles Weinants. 

“ No, sir,” answered another of the servants, attached to 
Sir William Arden. “ He left us some minutes before Lord 
Chartley, while we were still riding on through the forest.” 

“ Well, gentlemen, 1 shall remain here till my friend 
comes,” said Arden, in a marked tone ; for I do not altogether 
like this affair.” 

“ And I shall stay, because I have had riding enough for 
one day ; and the inn looks comfortable,” said Sir Edward 
Hungerford. 
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“ I shall ride on, as soon as my horses have been fed and 
watered,” rejoined Sir Charles Weinant9, in a cold, resolute 
tone ; 41 because I have business of importance which calls me 
to Leicester.” 

His determination did not seem very pleasant to Sir Wil- 
liam Arden, who looked at him steadily for a moment, from 
under his bent brows, and then walked once or twice up and 
down the court, without ordering the doors of the stables to 
be opened. 

Weinants, however, took that task upon himself. His 
horses received their food, and devoured it eagerly ; and 
then, just as the carriers were arriving. Sir Charles Weinants 
rode out of the court-yard, bidding his companions adieu in 
the most perfectly civil and courteous terms. 

Sir William Arden suffered him to depart, but most unwil- 
lingly it must be confessed, and when he was gone, turned to 
Sir Edward Hungerford, saying : 44 1 should like to skin him 
alive, the cold-blooded double dealer. It is very strange, 
what can have become of Lord Chartley.” 

44 Strange ! ” said Sir Edward llungerford, in a tone of 
affected surprise ; 44 why, he has gone to say a few more 
words to that pretty girl at the abbey, to be sure. I should 
not wonder to see him arrive in half an hour, with the dear 
little thing on a pillion behind him.” 

“Pshaw!” said Arden. “You are a fool;” and he turned 
into the inn. 


CHAPTER VH. 

It was a dark night ; and the appearance of the cotttage or 
hut was, in the inside at least, gloomy enough. The large 
wooden boards, which shut out wind and storm, covered the 
apertures that served for windows ; and neither lamp nor 
taper, nor even a common resin candle, gave light within. 
. Yet, it was only a sort of half darkness that reigned in the 
Jirst chamber, as one entered from the forest ; for a large fire 
Was burning on the hearth, and a log weighing some hundred- 
weight had just been put on. The dry unloppcd shoots, and 
withered leaves, which Btill hung around the trunk of the de- 
cayed tree, had caught fire first, and the flame they produced 
went flashing round the walls with a sort of fitful glare, dis- 
playing all that they contained. 
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The room was a large one, larger indeed than many, in 
buildings with far greater pretensions ; for the chief woodman 
had, upon particular occasions, to assemble a great number of 
his foresters under that roof. Whole deer were often brought 
in to be broken and flayed, as the terms were, and prepared 
for cooking, before they were sent down to the more delicate 
hands of the abbey. Besides, the woodman’s house was 
usually in those days a place of general hospitality ; and, 
indeed, the good ladie9 of the abbey always passed right 
willingly the charges which he sometimes had to make for 
the entertainment of strangers and wayfarers on their lands. 

As compared with a poor man’s cottage of the present day, 
that of the woodman >vas a large, but very wretched abode ; 
but as compared with the huts of the ordinary peasantry or 
the time, it was a splendid mansion. The walls were formed 
of large beams of wood, crossing and supporting each other 
in various strange directions, forming a sort of pattern or 
figure inside and out, not unpleasant to look upon. The 
interstices were filled up with mud, mingled with small gravel 
stones and thick loam ; and the floor was of mud, well bat- 
tened down and hardened, though, in spite of all care, it 
presented various inequalities to the foot. Ceiling, as may 
well be supposed, the chamber bad none. Large, heavy, 
roughly-hewn rafters appeared above, with the inside of the 
thatch visible between the beams. A partition wall, with a 
rude door in it, crossed the building at about one third of its 
length, but this wall was raised no higher than those which 
formed the enclosure, that is to say, about seven, or at most* 
eight feet ; and thus, though the lower part of the building 
was divided into several chambers, a clear passage for air or 
Bound, or rata or mice, existed immediately under the roof, 
from one end of the building to the other. The most solid or 
massive piece of architecture in the whole structure was the 
chimney, with its enormously wide hearth and projecting 
wings. These were all built of hewn stone, the same as that 
of which the abbey was composed ; and before the cottage 
was raised around it — for the chimney was built first — the mass 
must have looked like an obelisk in the midst of the forest. 

Although we have greatly abandoned that sort of building 
at present, and doubtless our houses are more warm and air- 
tignt than those of that day, yet the plan of these large wooden 
frame-works, with the beams shown on the inside and the 
out, was not without its convenience. Thus nails and hooks, 
and shelves and cupboards, were easily fixed in or against the 
walls, without any danger of knocking down the plaster, op 
injuring the painting. Indeed, I do not know what the wood- 
man would have done without this convenience, for the jyifiJe^. 
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walls, on three 9idea at least, were studded with hooks and 
pegs, from which were suspended all sorts of implements 
belonging to his craft, and a variety of other goods and chat- 
tels. There were axes, knives, saws, bills, wedges, mallets, 
hammers, picks ; long bows, cross bows, sheaves of arrows, 
bags of quarrels, boar spears, nets, and two or three pronged 
forks, some serrated at the edges like Neptune’s trident, and 
evidently intended to bring up unwilling eels out of their 
native mud. Then again there were various garments, such 
as a woodman might be supposed to use, leathern coats, large 
boots, a cloth jerkin, apparently for days of ceremony, gloves 
made ( f the thickest parts of a buck’s hide, and a cap almost 
shaped like a morion, of double jacked leather, winch would 
have required a sharp sword and strong arm to cut it through. 
But, besides this defensive piece of clothing, which was pro- 
bably intended rather for the forest than the field, was the 
ordinary steel cap, back and breastplate of a feudal archer of 
the period ; for each woodman was bound to serve the abbey 
in arms for a certain period, in case of need. 

Hanging from the beams above, was a vcTy comfortable 
store of winter provision, several fat sides of bacon, half a 
side of a fallow deer salted and dried, and several strings 
of large sausages smoked in the most approved manner. 
Bunches of dried herbs too were there, and a salt fish or 
two, to eke out the lental soup and eggs upon a last day. 

' Within the wings of the large chimney, on a coarse wooden 
settle, and with his foot resting upon the end of one of the 
iron dogs or andirons, sat the woodman himself. His arms 
were crossed upon his chest. His back rested against the 
wall of the chimney ; and his eyes were fixed upon the 
blazing fire, as if one of those musing fits had seized him, in 
which eye and fancy are at work, seeing castles, and towers, 
and landscapes, and laces in the mouldering embers, while 
the mind, abstracted from the outward scene, is busy in the 
quiet secrecy of the heart with things of more deep and 
personal interest. By his side sat a large wolf dog, of a 
kind not often seen in England, in form like a gigantic grey- 
hound, covered with shaggy slate-coloured hair, thickly 

g izzled with gray, especially about the head and paws. 

is long gaunt jaws rested on the woodman’s knee ; and 
sometimes be turned bis contemplative eyes upon the file, 
seeming to watch it, and muse upon its nature ; and some- 
times he raised them with a sleepy but affectionate look to 
his master’s face, as if he would fain have spoken to him and 
asked him, u Whafc shall we do next?” 

Not a look did the poor hound get for some time, however, 
for his master had other things to think o i \ but at last the 
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good man laid his hand upon the shaggy head, and said, 
44 Honest and true, and the only one 1 ” 

He then resumed his musing again, till at length the dog 
rose up, and, with slow and stately steps, advanced to the 
door, and putting down his nose, seemed to snuff the air 
from without. The woodman lifted up his head and listened; 
but the only sounds which were audible were those produced 
by the footfalls of a horse at a distance ; and, turning round 
to the ffre again with a well-pleased look, the woodman 
murmured, u Good. He is coming this way.” 

He did not budge from bis settle however, nor seem to pay 
much attention, till the rapid footfalls of the horse seemed 
to cease altogether, or turn in a different direction. Then he, 
looked up and said, 4 4 That is strange, lie cannot have 
missed his way after having twice found it before.” 

He listened attentively ; but still there was no sound 
audible to bis car; and it was the dog who first discovered 
that a stranger was approaching. A low growl, and^tlien a 
fierce sharp bark, were the intimations which he gave as 
soon as his ear caught the sound of a step, and his master 
immediately called him to him saying, 44 Hither, Ban, hither. 
Down to foot — down, sir;” and the obedient hound imme- 
diately stretched himself out at length beside the firfc. 

The woodman, in the meantime, gave an attentive ear, 
and at length distinguished the steps of a man approaching, 
mixed occasionally with the slow tall of horses’ hoots upon 
turfy ground, where the iron shoe from time to time struck 
against a pebble, but otherwise made no noise. Nevertheless 
he sat still till the noise, after becoming louder and louder, 
stopped suddenly, as if the traveller had paused upon a small 
green which stretched out before the door, comparatively 
open and free from trees for the space of about three quarters 
of an acre, although here and there a solitary beech rose out 
of the turf, overshadowing the greater part of the space. 
No brushwood was there, however, and the small forest road 
traversed the green on its way towards the distant town, 
spreading out into a wide sort of sandy track, nearly opposite 
to the woodman’s house. 

As soon as the sound of footsteps ceased, the first inhabi- 
tant of the cottage strode across, and threw open the door, 
demanding, 44 Who goes there ? ” 1 

The answer was as usual — 14 a friend but, before he 
gave him admission or credence, the woodman was inclined 
to demand lurther explanations, saying, 44 Every man in this 
day professes himself a friend, and is often an enemy. Say, 
what friend, and whence ? ” 

The visitor, however, without reply, proceeded to fasten 
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his horse to a large iron hook, which projected from one of 
the beams of the cottage, and then advanced straight towards 
the woodman, who still stood in his doorway. The man eyed 
him as he came near, and then seeming better satisfied, retired 
a step or two to give him entrance. The traveller came 
forward with a bold, free step, and without ceremony walked 
into the cottage, and took a seat by the fire. 

41 Now let us talk a little, my friend,” he said, turning to 
the woodman ; “ but first shut the door.” 

The other did as he was bid, and then turning round, 
gazed at the stranger from head to foot with a slight smile. 
After bis contemplation was finished, he pulled his own settle 
to a little distance and seated himself, saying, “Well?” while 
the large hound, after snuffing quietly at the stranger’s hoots, 
laid his head upon his knee and looked up in his face. 

44 You are a hospitable man, I doubt not,” said the visitor, 
44 and will give me shelter for an hour or two I trust. I 
have ridden hard, as you may see.” 

‘ But not tar or long since supper time,” rejoined the 
woodman : “ but what want you with me, my lord?” 

44 You seem to know me,” said Lord Chartley, 44 and indeed 
are a very knowing person, if I may believe all. — Are you 
alone here V ” 

44 Yes, we are man to man,” answered the woodman with 
a laugh. 

“Is there no one at the back of that door?” demanded 
Lord Chartley. 

“Nothing more substantial than the wind,” replied the 
other. 44 Of that there is sometimes too much.” 

“Fray how do you know me ?” demanded Lord Chartley. 

44 1 never said 1 knew you,” answered the woodman. “ Are 
not- your silks and satins, your gilt spurs, the jewel in your 
bonnet, to say nothing of the golden St. Barnabas, and your 
twisted sword hilt, enough to mark you out as a lord V But 
Lord, Lord, what do I care for a lord? However, 1 do know 
you, and I will tell you how far it is marvellous. I was 
in Tam worth yesterday, and saw a man wonderfully gaily 
dressed, upon a horse which must have cost full three hun- 
dred angels, with some forty or fifty followers, all gaily 
dressed too; so I asked one of the cunning men of the 
place, who the gay hi an on the fine horse was, and he 
answered, it was the young Lord Chartley. Was not that 
surprising?” 

44 Not very,” replied Lord Chartley laughing ; 44 but what 
came after was more marvellous ; now this cunning man 
should know that the young Lord Chartley would sup at the 
■i^4^h«gS^t.Chre,tq-night.” 
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44 It was,” answered the woodman, in the same sort of 
ironical tone, 44 especially as the Lord Chartley mentioned 
his purpose gaily to Sir Edward Hungcrford, and Sir Edward 
Hungerford told it to Sir Charles Weinants, and Sir Charles 
Weinants to his servant Dick Hagger, who, as in duty bound, 
told it to Boyd the woodman, and asked if there were really 
any pretty girls to be seen at the abbey, or whether it was 
a mere gibe of the good lord’s.” 

44 The good lord was a great fool for his pains,” said Lord 
Chartley, thoughtfully ; “ and yet not so much so either, lor 
it was needful to give a prying ass some reason for going.” 
I 44 Take care, my good lord,” replied the woodman, nodding 
his head sentcntiously. u Take care that you don’t find the 
prying ass a vicious ass too. Those donkies kick very hard 
sometimes, and there is no knowing when they will begin.” 

u Oh, this is a soft fool,” replied the nobleman. l ‘I fear 
him not. Timre are others 1 fear more.” 

“ And none too much,” replied the woodman, 44 though this 
man you fear too little.” 

Lord Chartley sat and mused for several moments without 
reply. Then raising his head suddenly, he looked lull in the 
woodman’s lace, saying, 44 Come, come, my lricnd^we must 
speak more clearly, if what the abbess told me* be true, 
you should know that we are upon no jesting matters.” 

14 Good laith, I jest not, my lord,” said the woodman. 14 1 
speak in as sober serioypness as ever I can use in this merry 
world, where everything is so light that nothing deserves a 
heavy thought. Why, here the time was, and I remember it 
well, when taking a man’s life without battle or trial was 
held to be murder by grave old gentlemen with white beards. 
Now heads fall down like chestnuts about the yellow autumn 
time of the year, and no one heeds it any more than if they 
were pumpkins. Then again I recollect the time when a man 
confided in his wife and she did not betray him, and might 
lend his purse to his friend without having his throat cut as 
payment of the debt. Learned clerks, in those days, sang 
songs and not, lewd ballads; and even a courtier would tell 
truth — sometimes. It is long ago indeed ; but now, when 
life, and faith, and truth cannot be counted upon for lasting 
more than five minutes beyond the little present moment in 
which we stand, how can any man bC very serious upon any 
subject ? There is nothing left in the world that is worth two 
thoughts.” 

44 Methinks there is,” answered Lord Chartley ; 44 hut you 
touch upon the things which brought me here. If faith 
and truth be as short-lived as you would have it, master 
woodman, how would you that either the a’btyesa or I* or 
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person to whom I will at present give no name, should trust 
you in a matter where his life, aye, and more than his life, is 
perilled V 9 

“ Faith, only as a dire necessity,” answered the woodman, 
in an indifierent tone, u and because there is none other whom 
you can trust. The abbess will trust me, perhaps, because 
she knows me ; you, because it is too late to think of any 
other mc^ns ; and your nameless person, because he cannot 
help it.” 

“ I know not that it is too late,” replied Lord Chartley. 
“ You have not got the tally board so completely in your 
hand, my friend, as to run up the score without looking at 
the other side. But in a word, I have made a good excuse to 
leave my friends and servants, in order to see whether I could 
obtain some warrant lor trusting you, in a matter of such 
deep importance as that which may perhaps be soon cast upon 
you.” 

“ The best of all warrants for a man’s good faith, my lord,” 
answered the woodman, “ is the certainty that he can gain 
nothing by breaking it. Now to speak plainly, I knew yester- 
day that good old Father Morton, Bishop of Ely, was housed 
at Tamworth under the gown of a friar. To-night 1 know 
that he is lodged in the abbey. Had it so pleased me cither 
yesterday or to-day, I could have brought over as many ol 
’King Richard's bands from Colcshill as would have soon 
conveyed his right reverence to the Tower, and if reward is to 
be got, could have got it. Therefore, it is not a hit more 
likely that 1 should betray him, were he now standing under 
this roof, than yesterday in Tamworth, or to-day at Ather- 
ston St. Clare.” 

“There is some truth in what you say,” answered Lord 
Chartley ; “ and l believe the best plan is to let a good dog 
beat the ground his own way. Yet I would fain know, how 
you were informed that such a person was w r ith me.” 

“What has that to do with the matter V” answered the 
woodman. “ Take it all for granted. You see I am inlormed. 
What matters how ?” 

“ Because it is somewhat suspicious,” answered Lord 
Chartley at once, “that you should gain intelligence having 
no reference to your calling or station, while others, both 
shrewd and watchful, have gained none.” 

“1 have no intelligence,” replied the woodman. “Every- 
thing is simple enough when we look at it close. I saw the 
bishop dismount, knew him, and understood the whole busi- 
ness in a minute. Tie was kind to some whom 1 loved in 
gfcars long past ; and I do not forget faces — that is all. But 
^l^m^godjord, you have somewhat squeezed me with ex- 
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animations. Let me ask you a question or two, of quite as 
much moment. On what excuse did you leave your friends 
and servants ? ” 

44 Good faith, you know so much,” replied Lord Chartley, 
“ that methinks you might know that also. However, as I 
must trust you in more weighty matters, I may as well tell 
that too. 1 have some doubts of one of our party, who joined 
us just on the other side of Tam worth, and has adhered closely 
to us ever since.” 

44 Like a wet boot to a swelled ankle, I will answer for it,” 
said the woodman, 14 if you mean the knave Weinants.” 

44 1 mean no other,” answered Lord Chartley ; 4,4 but how- 
ever, to my tale and he proceeded to relate all that had 
occurred that night in the wood. 44 1 did not follow the man, 
1 pretended to follow,” he continued, 44 because I knew that 
was in vain. He had got too far away from me ; and, more- 
over, had 1 caught him, what could I have done ? I have no 
power over Sir Charles Weinants’ servants, and he had but to 
name his lord, and plead his orders, and my authority was at 
an end ; but as the good lady abbess was very confident she 
could, by your help, insure our friend’s safety, even should 
the abbey be searched, I came hither to make myself more 
sure, by talking with you myself.” 

While the young nobleman had been speaking, the wood- 
man had risen up, with a somewhat eager and anxious eye, 
but continued gazing upon him, without interrupting him, till 
he had done. 

44 This must be looked to,” he said at length. 44 There is 
no time to he lost. Are you sure these excellent friends of 
yours have gone on?” 

44 So 1 besought them,” answered the other. 

44 Besought them l” said the woodman. 44 Wc must have 
better security than beseechings and taking a horn that was 
hanging against the wall, he went to the door and blew two 
notes, twice repeated. 

44 We shall soon have some tidings,” he said, returning 
into the hut. 44 1 have got my deer-keepers watching in 
different places ; for our rogues here are fond of venison, as 
well as their neighbours, and care not much whether it be in 
or out of season.” 

t£ So then you are head keeper, atf well as head woodman ? ” 
said Lord Chartley. 

“Aye, my lord,” answered the other. 44 We have no fine 
degrees and distinctions here. We mix all trades together, 
woodman, verderers, keepers, rangers. ’Tis not like a royal 
forest, nor an earl’s park, where no man ventures out of his 
own walk. This Sir Charles Weinants, ” qqutmued, in^ 
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musing tone ; “ so he joined you on the other side of Tam* 
worth ? ’Tis strange he did not betray you earlier.” 

“ He seemed not to know there was anything to betray,” 
replied the young lord ; u looked innocent and unconscious, 
and talked of points and doublets, and the qualities of Spanish 
leather, women, and perfumes, with Sir Edward llungerford ; 
or of horses, and suits of armour, cannon, and such Ijke 
things, with Arden ; or with me of sheep, poetry, and policy, 
the fit furnishing of an old hall, or a great feast for Christmas 
Day.” 

“He knew his men, belike,” said the woodman, with a 
cynical smile. 

“ rerhapslie did,” replied the young lord, somewhat sternly, 
u and might be sure that, if he betrayed my friend in my com- 
pany, 1 would cut his throat without waiting for royal permis- 
sion, though he had all the kings in Christendom for his 
patrons.” 

“That might have a share in his discretion, it is true,” 
answered the woodman ; “ but wc must not have him hear 
our counsels now, and must make sure that he and his, as 
well as your own people, have ridden on.” 

“ How can we learn that ? ” demanded Cliartley. 

“We shall hear anon,” answered the woodman ; and in a 
minute or two after the door opened, and a man in a forester’s 
garb put in a round head covered with curly hair, de- 
manding — 

“ W-hat would you, Master Boyd?” 

“ How goes all above V ” demanded the wgodman. 

“All well,” answered the forester. 

“ Upon the road,” said Boyd ; “upon the Hinckley road ?” 

“ The company from the abbey just passed, all but three,” 
replied the man. “ One rode away first, and took the Coles- 
hill road, so Tim Harris says. The other followed five 

[ minutes after, and came hither.” 

“ AVho was the third V” asked Lord Chartley, eagerly. 

| The man did not answer for a moment, but looked to the 
woodman, who nodded his head, and then the other replied — 
“ ’Tvras the \awny Moor. He is up the road there, within 
: sight of* the door.” 

i “ Let him rest, let him rest,” said the woodman. “ Can 
i you trust him, my good iord?” 

f “ Better than 1 could trust a king, a minister, or a lover,” 
v replied Chartley. “If ever there was true faith, out of a big 
^«dog, it lies under that brown skin.” 

L r “ To Coleshill?” said the woodman, musing and turning 
upwind, the horn in his hand, as if he were examining it 
ihiles by the nearest way. We shall hear 
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more soon, but not for three hours, I wot. Go along Dick, 
and get two or three more upon the Coleshill road, about half 
a mile or so from the abbey. Set one up in a tree ; and if he 
sees a band of men coining down, let him sound three notes 
upon his horn, over and over, till he is answered. You, your- 
self, as soon as you hear the sound, run down to the abbey, 
and make St. Clare’s Baby call out aloud. Tell the portress 
to let the lady abbess know there are enemies coming near, ' 
and that she had better take counsel immediately. Then 
draw altogether here, as many men as you can get, lor we 
may have work to do. Away with you ! And now, my good 
lord,” he continued, as the man shut the door, U I must have 
my supper, and if you like to share it, you shall have wood- 
man’s fare.” 

11 1 have supped already,” replied Lord Chartley ; “ and 
methinks you eat late for a forester. They are always ready 
enough fbi their meals.” 

“ 1 am ready enough for mine,” replied the woodman, 
u seeing that no morsel has passed my lips this day. 1 never 
touch lood of any kind till midnight is near at hand. I am 
like a hunting dog, which, to do its work well, should have 
but one meal a day.” , 

Your habits are somewhat strange, for a man of your 
condition,” said Lord Chartley, u and your language also.” 

u Oh,” said the woodman, u as for my language, 1 have 
seen courts, and am courtly. Why, I was for several years 
a lackey to a great man ; but my preferment was spoiled by 
the jealousy of other lackeys, so, to save myselt from worse, 
I ran aw'ay and betook myself to the woods and wilds; but I 
can be as delicate and mincing as a serving maid should need 
be, and as lull of courtesies as a queen’s ape. 1 am like every 
widow of sixty, and like every parson in rusty black without 
a parish. I have had my sorrows and seen my best days, 
which makes me at times melancholic ; but I haven’t forgot 
my gentility, when it suits my turn, nor the choice words 
which one perfunctorily gathers up in courts.” 

All this w as said in a bitter and sneering manner, as if he 
made a mockery of the very acquirements he boasted of; and 
Lord Chartley replied : u By my faith, I believe your last 
trade is honester than your first, my good friend. ITowever, 
get your supper, and tell me in the meanwhile, in plain 
English, what you think all this will come to.” 

The woodman took down a large bowl from a shelf on the 
one side of the room, and poured a part of the milk that it 
contained into an iron pot. This he suspended over the fire, 
by a hook which hung dangling over the blaze, and when the 
milk began to boil, sc attered a handful 
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ring it round at the same time, till it was of a tolerable thick 
consistency. Upon this mess, when he had removed it from 
the fire and placed it on the table, ho poured the rest of the 
milk cold. But, it must not be supposed, that all this time 
he bad refrained from Speaking. On the contrary, in brief 
and broken sentences, lie replied to the young nobleman’s 
question, saying, “What will become of it? Why, simply, 
Richard’s bands will be down about the abbey in au 
hour or two, and will search every corner of it — or set it 
-on fire, perchance, or anything else that they please to 
do.” 

“They will hardly dare, I think,” said Lord Cbarttey. 
u This abbey, I am told, has the privilege of sanctuary, and 
if King Richard has a quality oil earth, on which lie can 
justly pride himself, it is his strictness in repressing the 
lawless violence which has risen up in times oi long and 
fierce contention.” 

“ Aye, lawless violence in other men,” said the woodman ; 
u but crimes committed in our own cause, become gentle fail- 
ings in the eyes of tyrants. The man who punishes a robber 
or assassin, rewards a murder committed on the king’s behalf. 
Was princely Buckingham, the other day, judged by the laws 
or sentenced by his peers? No, no. The king’s word was 
warrant enough for his death, and would be for the sacking 
oi' the abbey. There is but one respect which could save it. 
This king would fain be thought religious ; and he has re- 
spected sanctuary beibre now — where it served the purposes 
of a prison as well as a refuge ; but he is cunning as well as 
resolute; and he will find means to hide his share in the deed 
he profits by. Look you here now, my good lord ; suppose 
some band of mere plunderers attacks the abbey, as was 
done not very long ago ; then an obnoxious bishop may fall 
into the king’s hands, without Iub avowing the deed.” 

“But, his officers would be recognised,” replied Lord 
Chartley. 

u True, if the deed were committed by regular troops under 
noble leaders,” said the woodman ; w but these bands at Coles- 
hill are mere mercenaries, gathered together in haste, when 
the report first ran, that the Earl of Richmond was coming 
over hither. Since then, the king knows not what to do with 
them ; and there they lie, living at free quarters upon the 
people. These are men easily disavowed. But it will be as 
I have said : of that be you assured. If the bishop is now 
within the abbey, it will go hard, but they will seek him there. 
Then, if the abbess is wise and follows counsel, she will send 
him forth to me, and I will provide for his safety.” 

“But where. ?* But how?” demanded Lord Chartley. 
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“This forest, is not of such extent that yoii could shelter him 
from any keen pursuit.” 

Tl»e woodman looked at him with a smile, and then replied : 
“ We do not trust all its secrets to every one. They aTe 
more intricate than you imagine. 1 There are a thousand 
places where he might be hid, not to mention the old castle 
on the hill, it was a stronghold of the family of the Morleys, 
taken and sacked in the civil wars, under the fourth Harry,* 
and the lands given over to the abbey. There is many a 
chamber and many a hall there, which would puzzle the 
keenest- scented talbot of all the king’s pack, to nose out a 
fugitive therein. You might almost as well hunt a rat 
through tlic crypt of an old church, as seek for anyone hiding 
there. That is one places but there are a dozen others; and 
whither 3 will take him, must he decided at the time. How- 
ever, rest 3 t ou sure that, once out of the abbey walls, and in 
iny charge, he is safe.” 

“We must trust so,” replied the young nobleman; “and 
your good will and intentions, I doubt not ; but Fate is out of 
any man’s keeping, my good friend, and indeed we are all in 
hers. However, we must do as we can, and leave the reHt to 
God’s good will, who shapes all things as seems fit unto Him, 
and often overrules our wishes and designs for excellent pur- 
poses that we cannot foresee. While you take your supper — a 
somewhat poor one for a strong man — I will go out and tell 
my good Arab, lbn Ayoub, that 1 am safe and well. Other- 
wise, having marked me hither, he will stay watching near, 
till I or the sun come forth.” 

“ Well bethought,” answered the woodman. “ ’Tis strange, 
how faithful these heathens sometimes are. Bring him in : 
hither, and let him stable his horse and yours in the shed ; 
behind the cottage. He will find the way there, round to the 1 
left.” ! 


CHAPTER Vm. 

/ 

Let us now return within the abbey walls for a while, and : 
see what was passing there. The departure of the guests, 
had left behind, at least with some of the fair inmates, that 1 
•sensation of vacant dulness, which usually succeeds a period ’ 
of unusual gaiety, especially with those whose ordinary course \ 
of life is tranquil if not tedious. 
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Iola felt that the convent would seem much more cheer- 
less than before ; and, ' as she stood with her cousin Con- 
stance in the little private parlour of her aunt, conversing 
for a few minutes, before they retired to rest, upon the 
events of the day, her light heart could not help pouring 
forth its sensations, innocent and natural as they were, to her 
somewhat graver and more thoughtful cousin. 

“ Good lack, dear Constance,” she said, “ I wish they 
would not show us such bright scenes and give us such gay 
moments, if they are both to be snatched away again the next 
minute. How heavy will the next week be, till we have for- 
gotten. all these gay feathers, and silks, and satins, and gold 
embroidery, and gentle speeches, and pleasant wit ! ” 

“ Nay, 1 hope, Iola, that you had not too many gentle 
speeches,” replied her cousin, with a quiet smile ; “ for 1 saw 
somebody’s head bent low, and caught the sound of words 
whispered rather than spoken, and perceived a little pink ear 
turned up to catch them all.” 

“ Oh ! my man was the most charming ever seen,” an- 
swered Iola, “just fitted for my companion in a long ride 
through the forest, as thoughtless, as careless, as merry as 
myself, who will forget me as soon as I shall forget him, and 
no harm done to either. What was your man like, Constance ? 
He seemed as gruff as a large church bell, and as stern as the 
statue of Moses breaking the tables.” 

“He was well enough for a man,” answered Constance. 
“ He might have been younger, and he might have been 
gentler in words ; for his hair was grizzled gray, and he 
abused everybody roundly, from the king on his throne to 
the horseboy who saddled his beast. He was a gentleman 
notwithstanding, and courteous to me ; and I have a strong 
fancy, dear Iola, that his heart is not as hard as his words, 
for I have read in some old book that hard sayings often go 
with soft doings.” 

“ Ha 1 ha ! say you so, Constance dear ? ” replied Iola ; 
“ then, methinks, you have been prying a little closely into 
the bosom of this Sir William Arden. Well, you are free, 
and can love where you lisjt. I am like a poor popinjay tied 
to a 3take, where every boy archer may bend his bow at me, 
and I do nothing but sit^ still and endure. I often wonder 
what this Lord Fulmer is like, my husband that is to be, 
God wot. 1 hope he is not a sour man with a black beard, and 
that he does not squint, and has not a high shoulder like the 
“ Ing, and has both his eyes of one colour ; for I hate a wall- 
fyea horse, and it would be worse in a husband — unless 
one of them was blind, which would indeed be a comfort, 
lakOS! Jw4jlf.JJSitiBa.9n the blind side of him.” 
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“ How your little tongue runs ! ” said her cousin. u It is 
like a lap-dog fresh let out into the fields, galloping hither 
and thither lor pure idleness.” 

“ Well I will be merry whatever happens,” answered Iola, 
gaily. “ ’Tis the best way of meeting fate, Constance. You 
may be as grave and demure as a cat before the fire, or as 
sad and solemn as the ivy on an old tower. I will be as 
light as the lark upon the wing, and as cheerful as a bough of 
Christinas holly, garlanding a boar’s head on a high festival 
and she sang with a clear sweet voice, every note of which 
was full of gladness, some scraps of an old ballad very com- 
mon in those days. 


“ Nay, ivy, nay, 

It bIulII not be, I wis ; 

Let holly have tho mastery. 
As the custom is. 

“ Holly stands in the hall 
Fair to behold ; 

Ivy stands wiLhout the door 
Shivering with cold. 

Nay, ivy, nay, &c. 

“ Holly and his merry men 
They dance and play ; 


Ivy and her maidens 
Weep a wcll-a-day. 

Nay, ivy, nay, &c. 

‘ Holly hath berries 
As rod as any rose ; t 
The foruster and hunter 
Keep them for the does. 

Nay, ivy, nay, &c. 

!< Ivy hath berries 

As black as any, sloe ; 

There comes the owl, 

With his long whoop of woe* 
Nay, ivy, nay, <Sic." 


In the meanwhile, the abbess herself had not been without 
occupation, for although the night was waning fast, the usual 
hour of rest long past, and the nuns in general retired to 
their cells, yet before she went to her own snug little room, 
the worthy lady saw, one after the other, several of the 
officers of the abbey in the great parlour. In dealing with 
these various personages, the worthy lady, notwithstanding 
her little knowledge of the world, showed a good deal of 
skill and diplomatic shrewdness. Her situation, indeed, was 
somewhat delicate; for she had to prepare against events, 
which she could not clearly explain to those with whom she 
spoke, and to give orders which wjuld naturally excite sur- 
prise, without such explanation. Slje had prepared her story, 
however, beforehand ; and she proceeded in a different man- 
ner with each of the different officers, as her knowledge of 
their several characters pointed out to hfcr the most judicious 
course. To the porter of the great hall, a stout old man, 
who had been a soldier and had seen service, she said boldly, 
and at once, “Leave the lodging in charge of your boy, 
Giles, and go down directly through the hamlet, to all the 
tenants and socmen within a mile. Tell them there is danger 
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abroad, and that they must be ready with their arms, to 
come up the instant they hear the great bell ring. Bid them 
send out some lads to the vassals who live further off, with 
the same news. Then come back hither, for we shall want 
you.” 

The man departed without a word, his answer being 
merely a low inclination of the head. The bailiff, who by 
right should have presented himself before the porter, but 
who had been impeded by the appropriation of sundry good 
things left from the supper table, appeared amongst the last. 
To him the abbess put on a very different countenance. 

“Well, master bailiff,” she said, with a light and cheerful 
smile, “ have you heardteny thing of the hands at Colesliill ?” 

“ Sad Work, lady, sad work,” replied the bailiff, casting his 
eyes up to heaven. “Why I understand that, last night, 
some of them stole Joseph Saxton’s best cow, and cut it up 
before his face, hardly taking the hide oir.” 

. “ That shows they were very hungry,” said the abbess, 
laughing. 

“ Aye, lady,” rejoined the bailiff, “ these are not jesting 
matters 1 can tell you. AVby, I should not wondeT if they 
drove some of the abbey lands before long ; and we have 
not cattle to spare that I know of. There is no knowing 
what such hell kites may do.” 

“ That’s very true,” answered the abbess ; “ and so, my 
son, I think it will be better for you to sleep in the lodge 
for two or three nights ; for we might want you on an 
occasion.” 

“ Oh, there is no fear of their coming as far as this,” 
answered the bailiff, who had no fondness for putting his 
head into any dangerous position. 

“Nevertheless, I desire you to remain,” answered the 
abbess ; u ’tis well to have somebody to take counsel with in 
time of need.” 

“ Why, there is the friar, lady mother,” replied the bailiff, 
still reluctant ; “ the friar, whom these young lords who were 
here left behind in the stranger’s lodging. lie would give 
you counsel and assistance” 

“Aye, ghostly counsel and spiritual assistance,” replied 
the abbess ; “ but that' is not what I want just now, good 
friend ; so you will Btop as I said, and remember that I shall 
expect a bolder face tbis time, if anything should happen, 
than when the rovers were here before. Men fancied you 
were afraid. — However, send the friar to me now, if he be 
well enough to come. I will see what counsel I can get 
from him.” 

‘Well enough!” cried the bailiff. “He is well enough. 
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I warrant — nothing the matter with him. Why he was 
walking up and down in the great court before the chapel, 
with his hood thrown back, and his bald crown glistening in 
the moonlight, like a coot in a water meadow.” 

Part of this speech was spoken aloud, part of it muttered 
to himself as he was quitting the room in a very sullen mood. 
He did not dare to disobey the orders he had received, for 
the good abbess was not one to suffer her commands to be 
slighted; and yet women never, or very rarely, gain the 
same respect with inferiors that men obtain ; and the bailiff 
ventured to grumble with her, though he would have bowed 
down and obeyed in silence, had his orders come from one 
of the sterner sex. 

However that might he, hardly three minutes elapsed 
before the friar entered the parlour, and carefully closed the 
door behind him. His conference with the abbess was long, 
continuing uearly an hour, and the last words spoken were, 
“Remember rightly, reverend father : the moment the bell 
sounds, betake yourself to the chapel, and stand near the 
high altar. You can see your way ; for there is always a 
lamp burning in the chapel of St. Clare. Lock the great 
door after you ; and I will come to you from our own 
gallery.” 

The bishop bowed his head and departed ; and the abbess, 
weary with the fatigue and excitement of the day, gladly 
sought repose. All the convent was quiet around, and the 
nuns long gone to rest. Even the lady’s two nieces had some 
timh before closed their eyes in the sweet and happy slumber 
of youth. 

Sleep soon visited the pillow of the abbess also ; for she 
never remembered having sat up so late, except once, when 
lung Edward, the libidinous predecessor of the reigning 
monarch, had visited the abbey during one of his pro- 
gresses. 

Still and deep was her rest : she knew nothing of the pass- 
ing hours : she heard not the clock strike, though the tower 
on which it stood was exactly opposite to her cell. She 
heard not even the Baby of St. Clane, when, a little before 
two o’clock, it was rung sharply Mid repeatedly. A few 
minutes after, however, there was a llnock at the room door ; 
but, no answer being given, a lay sister entered with a lamp 
in her hand, and roused her superior somewhat suddenly. 

“Pardon, lady mother, pardon,” she said; “but 1 am 
forced to wake you, for here is Dick the under forester come 
up to tell you, from Boyd the head woodman, that enemies 
are coming, and that you had better take counsel upon it 
immediate iy. There is no time to he lost, he says, for they 
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are already past the Redbridge turn, not a mile and a half 
off, and alack and a well-a-day we are all unprepared !” 

“Not so little prepared as you think, Sister Grace,” replied 
the abbess, rising at once, and hurrying on her gown. “You 
run to the porter and tell him to toll the great bell with all 
his might, opening the gate to the men of the hamlet and 
the tenants, but keeping fast ward against the rovers. Then 
away with you, as soon as you have delivered that message, 
up to the belfry tower. The moon must be still up ” 

“ She’s down, she’s down,” cried the nun, in great alarm. 

“ Then light the beacon,” cried the abbess. “ That will 
give light enough to see when they come near. As soon as 
you perceive men marching in a band, like regular soldiers, 
ring the little bell to give the porter notice ; and after watch- 
ing what they do for a minute or two, come and tell me 

Be steady ; be careful ; and do not let fright scare away your 
wits.” 

The nun hurried to obey ; and in a minute after, the loud 
and sonorous alarm-bell of the abbey was heard, shaking 
the air far and wide over the forest, with its dull and sullen 
boom. 

Having delivered her message to the porter, the poor nun, 
with her lamp in her hand, hurried up the numberless steps 
of the beacon tower, trembling in every limb, notwithstand- 
ing the courageous tone of her superior. Upon the thick 
atone roof at the top she found an immense pile of faggots, 
ready laid, and mingled with pitch, and, lying at some dis- 
tance, a heap of fresh wood, to be cast on as occasion required, 
with a large jar of oil and an iron ladle, to increase the flame 
as it rose up. 

Fortunately, the night was as calm as sleep, and not a 
breath of wind crossed the heavens ; otherwise the lamp 
would assuredly have been blown out in the poor sister’s 
trepidation and confusion. As it was, she had nearly let it 
fall into the midst of the pile, in the first attempt to light 
the beacon ; but the next moment the thin dry twigs, which 
were placed beneath, caught the fire, crackled, nearly went 
out again ; and then, with a quantity of dull smoke, the 
fire rushed up, licking he thicker wood above. The pitch 
ignited ; the whole piletcaught; and a tall column of flame, 
some sixteen or seventeen feet high, rose into the air, and 
cast a red and ominous light over the whole country round. 
The buildings on the little green became distinctly visible in 
a moment, the houses of the priests and choristers, the cot- 
tages of the peasants and the labourers ; and running her eye 
* along the valley beyond, in the direction of Coleshill, the lay 
lister saw, coming through the low grotgad, just under the 
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verge of the wood, a dark mass, apparently of men on 
horseback, at the distance of less than half a mile. At the 
same time, however, she beheld a sight which gave her 
better hope. Not only from the cottages on the green, were 
men issuing forth and hurrying to the great portal ot the 
abbey ; but along the three roads which she could espy, 
she beheld eighteen or twenty figures, some on foot, but 
some on horseback, running or galloping at full speed. 
They were all separate and detached from each other ; but 
the flame of the beacon flashed upon steel caps and corselets, 
and spear heads ; and she easily judged that the tenants and 
vassals, warned beforehand and alarmed by the sound of 
the great bell, were hastening to do the military service 
they owed. 

When she looked again in the direction of the mass she 
had seen on the Coleshill road, she perceived that the head 
of the troop had halted ; and she judged rightly that, sur- 
prised by the sudden lighting of the beacon and tolling of the 
bell, the leaders were pausing to consult. 

For a moment, a hope crossed her mind, that they would 
be frightened at the state of preparation which they found, 
and desist ; but the next instant the troop began to move on 
again ; and remembering the orders which she had received, 
she rang a lesser bell which hung near the beacon, still keep- 
ing her eyes fixed upon the party advancing up the valley. 

Steadily and cautiously they came on; were lost lor a 
minute or two behind the houses of the hamlet; then re- 
appeared upon the little green ; and dividing into three troops 
the one remained planted before the great gates, while the 
others, gliding between the cottages and the walls of the 
abbey, filed off to the right and left, with the evident purpose of 
surrounding the whole building, and guarding every outlet. 
The poor nun, however, fancied,* on the contrary, that they 
were gone to seek some favourable point of attack ; and mur- 
muring to herself, “ The Blessed Virgin have mercy upon us, 
and all the saints protect us ! There will never be men 
enough to protect all the walls,” she hurried down to make 
her report to her superior ; but the* abbess was not to be 
found. • % 
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CHAPTER IX. 

In a small cell, of size and proportion exactly similar to those 
of the nuns, though somewhat differently arranged and deco- 
rated, lay a very beautiful girl sound asleep. A light coif of 
network confined, or strove to confine, the rich glossy curling 
hair ; but still a long ringlet struggled away from these bonds, 
and fell over a neck a3 white as ivory. The eve*, the bright, 
beautiful, speaking eyes, the soul's interpreters, wc?c closed, 
with the long sweeping black eyelashes resting on the cheek ; 
but still the beautiful and delicate line of the features in their 
quiet loveliness, offered as fair a picture as ever met mortal 
sight. Stretched beyond the bed-clothcs too, was the delicate 
hand and rounded arm, with the loop, which fastened the 
night -dress round the wrist, undone, and the white sleeve 
pushed back nearly to the elbow. One might have sworn it 
was the hand and arm of some marvellous statue, had it not 
been for the rosy tips of the delicate fingers, and one small 
blue vein through which the flood of young and happy life 
was rushing. 

The dull and heavy tolling of the great bell woke her not, 
though the sound evidently reached her ear, and had some 
indistinct effect upon her mind, for the full rosy lips of her 
small mouth parted, showing the pearly teeth beneath ; and 
some murmuring sounds were heard, of w hich the only word 
distinguishable was “ matins.” . 

The next instant, however, her slumber was broken, for the 
abbess stood beside her with a lamp in her hand, and shook 
her shoulder, saying, “ Iola, Iola ! ” 

The lair girl started up and gazed in her aunt’s face be- 
wildered ; and then slid heard the sullen tolling of the great 
bell, and various other lsounds$which told her that some un- 
usual events were tak/ng place. 

“ Quick, Iola,” cried the abbess, “ rise and dreBs yourself. 
1 have a task for you to perform in haste, my child. — There, 
no care for your toilette. Leave your hair in the net. Lose 
not a moment ; for this is a matter of life and death.” 

“ What is it, my dear lady mother?” asked Iola, trying to 
gather her senses together. 

.tn npflvPY one » whom h is persecutors have followed 
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even hither, to a place of safety,” replied the abbess. “Listen, 
my child, and reply not. The friar you saw this night is a 
high and holy man, unjustly persecuted by an usurping king. 
That he has taken refuge here has been discovered. The 
abbey is menaced by a power we cannot resist. It would be 
searched, the sanctuary violated, and the good man torn from 
the altar, to imprisonment, or perhaps death, had 1 not the 
means of conveying him beyond the walls — aye, and beyond 
the reach of danger. You must be his guide, iola, for 1 mu9t 
not reveal the secret to any of the sisters ; and it Constance 
is to take the veil as has been proposed, she must not know it 
either.” 

44 Constance will not take the veil, dear aunt,” replied Iola, 
quietly ; 14 hut I am quite ready to do whatever you will, and 
to help to the utmost of my power. But cannot the good man 
find the way himself if he be told, for I am as ignorant of it 
as he is V ” 

“ He could find his way through the passage,” replied the 
abbess, “ easily enough, but not through the wood when he 
issues forth.” 

“ Oh, I can guide him there, as well as Boyd’s great hound 
Ban,” answered the gay girl, “but where am I to take him, 
dear aunt?” 

“ First to the cell of St. Magdalen,” answered the elder 
lady, “ and thence by the wood-walks to Boyd’s cottage. If’ 
you push the door chat closes the end of the passage strongly, 
you will find that it opens one of the panels at the back of 
the shrine. Mind you leave it ajar, however, till you come 
back ; lor once closed, you will not be able to open it from 
that side. Then keep down the wood-road to the east, and 
most likely you will meet Boyd ; for he will be watching. If 
not, go straight on to his house, and then return at once. I 
will let you into the chapel as soon as the men are gone. — 
Now, child, are you ready?” 

41 One moment, dear aunt, one moment,” answered Iola. 
44 Where is my hood ? — I cannot clasp this gorget.” 

44 Let me try,” cried the abbess ; ',»ut her -trembling hands 
would not perform the wosk : anti* at last Iola succeeded 
herself. ™ 

44 There is youT hood, child,” cried her aunt. 44 Now come — 
come quick. We shall have them at the gates before you are 
gone.” 

Hurrying along as fast as possible, she led her fair niece 
through several of the long, vaulted passages of the abbey, 
and thence, by her own private entrance, into the chapel. 
The door leading to the nuns’ gallery was locj^ed ; but one of 
the key s at V" " 7' 
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to the grated screen, she looked down into the choir befora 
she ventured to descend. 

All was still and quiet. The glimmering light from the 
shrine of St. Clare afforded a view up and down the church ; 
and no human form was to be seen. Neither was any sound 
heard, except the swinging of the great bell, as it continued 
to pour lorth its loud vibrating call for assistance over the 
whole country round. Through the richly-ornamented win- 
dows, however, came flitting gleams of many-coloured light, 
as lanterns and torches were carried across the court, between 
the chapel and the portal ; and once or twice the sounds of 
voices were heard; but the abbess distinguished the tongue of 
the porter, speaking with the peasants as they hurried in. 

“1 cannot see him,” whispered the abbess, after looking down 
for a moment or two into the body of the church. 4 * There 
can be surely no mistake.” 

lola took a step forward, and put her face to the grate. 
44 He may be behind that pillar,” she said. “ Yes, don’t you 
see, dear aunt ? The light from the shrine casts the shadow 
of something like a man upon the pavement.” 

44 Let us go down, let us go down,” answered the abbess. 
“ If he be not there, nobody else is, so we need not be 
afraid ; ” and, opening the door leading to the lower part of the 
chapel, she descended the spiral staircase, which was con- 
cealed in one of the large columns that supported both the 
roof of the building, and the gallery in which they had been 
standing. The light foot of lola made little sound upon the 
pavement of the nave, as they proceeded towards the high 
altar ; but the less elastic tread of the abbess in her flat-soled 
sandal, soon called from behind the pillar a figure in a friar’s 
gown and cowl. 

In a calm and not ungraceful attitude, the old man waited 
for their coming ; and when the light of the abbess’s lamp 
shone upon his face, it displayed no signs of fear or agitation. 
* 4 I have locked the door, sister,” he said, “ as you desired 
xn$ ; but I almost feared I had made some mistake, when 
IpNind you did not came ; for I have been here from the 
nrament the bell began to toll.” 

44 1 had to wake my rfece to^juide you, reverend and dear 
lord,” replied the abbess ; 44 but now let us hasten, for no 
time is to be lost. I am terrified for your safety. To stay 
were ruin, and there is even peril in flight.” 

44 There was as much in the flight from Brecknock,” an- 
swered the bishop, calmly ; 44 but I am ready, my sister ; 
lead the way. And so you are to be my guide, my fair 
child?” he coptinued, as they followed the abbess. 44 Are 
■*“ ». * 
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u No, father,” answered Iola, quietly. “ God will, I trust, 
protect me ; and I think there is more danger here than 
in the forest.” 

By this time they had passed round the great altar, and 
through a door in the screen, which separated the choir from 
the lady chapel behind. Immediately facing them was a 
large sort ol flat pilaster, covered half way up, as was all 
that part of the building, with old oak -panelling, in many 
places ornamented with rude sculptures. By a very simple 
contrivance, the panelling, with which the pilaster was 
covered, was made to revolve upon hinges, concealed in the 
angle where it joined the wall. The abbess found some diffi-* 
culty, indeed, amongst all the heads of dragons, and monkeys, 
and cherubims, and devils, with which the wood-work was 
richly but grotesquely ornamented, to discover that’ which 
served as a sort of handle. When she had found it, however, 
the whole of the lower part of the panelling moved back 
easily enough, and a door was seen behind on the face the 
pilaster. It was low and narrow, suffering only one person 
to pass at once, and that with a bowed head. It was locked 
also at the moment, but the abbess took the key, from her 
and the bishop opened the door easily with his own 

“ And now, father, God speed you on your way,” cried the 
abbess, “ for I must go no further. There is the beacon bell 
ringing, which shows that these knaves are in sight. Here, 
take the lamp with you, Iola. The passage is long and dark.” 

u Heaven’s benison be upon you, sister,” said the bishop ; 
“ and may God protect you from all evil consequences of your 
Christian charity towards me. Well have you repaid the 
little kindness I once showed your brother in times long past, 
and leave me a debt of gratitude besides.” 

“ Nay, nay, I beseech you be quick, dear lord,” said the 
lady ; and passing through the doorway, the prelate and his 
fair guide found themselves in a small vaulted chamber, with 
the end of a long, dark passage, open before them. As soon 
as they had entered, the door was closed, and they could hear 
the screen of panelling which covered it, roll back into its 
place. Iola led the way on through ;.he passage before them ; 
and the bishop, after gazing round Ahe vaulted room for an 
instant, lollowed with a slower step and in silence. At the 
end ot some fifteen <or sixteen yards, a small descending 
flight of stairs presented itself ; and Iola ran lightly down, 
holding the lamp at the bottom, till the bishop descended. 
He gazed on her beautiful lace and figure with a fatherly 
smile, as, lifting the lamp above her head, she stood with the 
light falling on her fairfe ^^ . . 


girdle, 

hands. 
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“ And so thy name is Iola, my fair daughter ? ” said the 
bishop, when fie reached her side ; “ and thou art the niece 
of our good sister the abbess. Which of her brothers is thy 
father ? ” 

“ She has but one still living, my lord,” replied Iola. “ My 
father is no more.” 

“ Then you must be the daughter of Richard St. Leger, 
Lord Calverly?” said the bishop. “I knew him well.” 

u The same, my lord,” replied Iola; “and, metliinks 
I have heard that your lordship once saved his life. If I 
understood my aunt’s words rightly but now, and you are the 
Lord Bishop of Ely, I have heard my uncle, the present 
Lord Calverly, say that the Bishop of Ely had saved his 
brother’s life, what time the red rose was broken from the 
stalk.*’ 

** I was not the Bishop of Ely then, daughter, but merely 
Robert Morton,” replied the prelate ; “ one of King Edward’s 
prhy council, but one who took no share in policy or party 
strife, and only strove to mitigate the bloody rigour of a 
civil war, by touching men’s hearts with mercy, when the 
moment served. The time will come, perhaps, when men 
will marvel that I, who faithfully once served King Henry, 
should serve, when he was dead, as faithfully his great oppo- 
nent ; but I had pondered well the course before me, and 
feel my conscience clear. I asked myself how 1 might do 
most good to men of every faction and to my country ; and I 
can boldly say, my child, that I have saved more subjects for 
the crown of England — good honest men too, misled by 
party zeal — by interposing to stay the lifted hand of ven- 
geance, than were slain by any of the mighty nobles who 
took part with either side in these horrible wars. I never 
l changed my faction, daughter, for I never had one. And 
f now the hatred of the reigning king has pursued me, because 
l he knew right well that I would raise my voice against the 
\ wrong he did his brother’s children.” 

To a mind well versed in the world’s affairs, the fact of the 
good bishop entering into such apologetical explanations at 
such a moment, and with such a companion, would have been 
sufficient to show that hk did not feel quite sure his conduct 
was without reproach ; for we always put our armour where 
we know we are weak. But Iola was too young and simple 
to suspect or to doubt ; and she only looked upon him as the 
good and kind prelate, who, in times of intestine strife, had 
interposed to save her father’s life. Joyful then at the 
.task imposed upon her, she walked onward by his side, and 
Lljttte conversation, thus began, proceeded in a somewhat 
biahOE..adteiitr of her state, her future, 
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her hopes, her wishes, and seemed to forget his own perilous 
situation in speaking and thinking of her. He was, indeed, a 
very fearless man, not with the rash, bold, enterprising 
courage of some, but with that calm, tranquil abiding of 
results which can never exist without high hope and confi- 
dence in God. He had his faults, as all men have ; but still 
*he had many virtues ; and in an age when few were religious, 
felt the truths of Christianity, and knew religion to consist in 
something more than forms. 

Once tneir conversation was interrupted by the sound of 
horses’ feet, beating the ground immediately above them; 
and lola started and looked up with an expression of fear. 

“They will not break through, my child,” said the prelate, 
with a smile, lifting his eyes to the solid masonry above. 
“ That arch is thick and strong, depend upon it ; but, 1 sup- 
pose, by those sounds, we are already beyond the abbey walls?” 

“ I do not know,” answered lola, “ for I have never been 
here before ; but the lady abbess tells me, this passage will 
lead us out into St. Magdalen’s cell, and thence I know the 
way well.” 

“How far is it?” asked the bishop. 

“Oh, along way,” answered the fair girl by his side, 
“ nearly a mile.” 

I She thought only of its distance by the ordinary path, 
which, as I have before said, took various turnings to avoid 
the ravine and the rivulet; but the passage*that they were 
now pursuing, sunk by the steps which they had descended to 
a level below all such obstacles, abridged the distance by 
nearly one half. It is true that the bottom of the bed of the 
rivulet itself was somewhat lower than the top of the arched 
vault ; but nevertheless the latter had been carried straight on 
and cemented, so as to be impervious to the water, while 
broken rocks and stones had been piled up above, concealing 
the masonry, and foiming a little cascade in the stream. Thus, 
when they reached that spot, the rush and murmur of the 
waterfall was heard, and turning her bright eyes to the pre- 
late’s face, lola said,— 

“We must be passing under the river, I think.” 

“It is not unlikely, .daughter,” replied the bishop. “In 
the other lands, which you most lively have never seen, I 
have beheld vast structures for carrying rivers from hill to 
hill, raised on high arches, underneath which the busy world 
of men passed to and fro, while the stream flowed overhead.” 

“ I have heard of such things,” replied lola, “ and, oh, how 
I long to see those lands, and to dream of all that mighty men 
have done in former days ! How strange it is, that such arts' 
have not come down to us I Here, we see nothii * A 
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with its spires and pinnacles, and the wood cottage of the 
peasant, or the humble abode ot the franklin.” 

The bishop smiled at her. 

“ You have been but little in cities, my child,” he said, “but 
your observation is just. It is strange that the arts of other 
ages have not descended to us ! for one would suppose, if any.- 
thing on earth could be permanent, it would be that know- * 
ledge and that skill which tend to the elevation, the protection, 
and the comfort of the human race, especially when the won- 
ders they have performed, and the monuments they have 
raised, are still before our eyes, although in ruins. But birth, 
lile, death, aud corruption are the fate of nations, as well as of 
men, of s) stems as well as creatures, of the offsprings of the 
human mind a-, well as of the inheritors of the corporeal frame. 
As in the successions of the human race, however, we see the 
numbers of the population still increasing, notwithstanding 
periods of devastation and destruction ; as those who are born 
and die give birth to more than their own decease subtracts, 
so probably the loss of the arts, the sciences, even the energies 
which one nation or one epocha has produced, is succeeded by 
the production of arts, sciences, energies more numerous, if 
not more vigorous, in the nation or epocha which follows. But 
these have again their childhood, their maturity, their decay ; 
and society with us, my daughter, is perhaps still in its in- 
fancy — I believe, indeed, it is.” 

lola gazed at him surprised, and somewhat bewildered, for 
lie had led her liund beyond its depth ; and the good prelate 
read the expre ssion aright, and replied to it — 

“ You are surprised at such reasonings,” he said, “ because 
you are not accustomed to them ; but 1 believe those people 
above would be more surprised, if they knew that at the very 
moment ihey aie seeking me to destroy me, I am walking 
along calmly beneath their feet, talking philosophy with a fair 
young creature like yourself.” 

lie spoke with a smile, and then cast down his eyes in a 
musing mood, but still that high intelligent smile remained 
upon his lips, as if he found some amusement in watching the 
workings of bis own mind, amidst the strange circumstances 
with which fate surrounded him. 

The moment after, thje passage began to ascend, not exactly 
by steps, though the broad, flat stones with which it was 
paved rose a little, one above the edge of the other, rendering 
the patli somewhat rough and difficult. This lasted not long, 
however, and the bishop, raising his eyes, observed— 

“ There seems a door before us. Have you got the key?” 
“ It will open pn being pressed hard,” replied lola ; “ but 
gumot think we have reached the cell yet. The way has 
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So it proved, however ; and, approaching the door, she at- 
tempted to push it open, but it resisted Tier efforts. The 
bishop, however, aided : the door moved back ; and, holding 
it open, he desired lola to pass through into the cell, which 
was now before them. It was a low vaulted Gothic chamber, 
opening on the side of the hill by an arch with an iron grate, 
and having on one side a shrine and little altar. The bishop 
followed his fair guide into tnis small chapel ; but lola herself 
had forgotten her aunt’s injunction regarding the door. The 
bishop let it slip from his hand as he passed through, and it 
closed at once, leaving no trace of its existence in the old 
woodwork of the walls. Had lola recollected the difficulty 
she might have in returning, she would certainly have been 
alarmed, and the sudden close of the door would probably 
have brought her mint’s warning to her remembrance, bad 
not a sight been presented to her, immediately on entering the 
chapel, which at once occupied all her attention. Through 
the low archuav which I mentioned appeared the walls and 
towers of the abbey, lighted up by the flame of the beacon, 
and by a blaze red and smoky, as if proceeding from torches, 
both in tlie great courtyard between the chapel and the portal, 
and on the little green before the great gates. The green it- 
belf was partly hidden by the priest’s house and the cottages ; 
but, under the walls, to the north and west ol* the building, 
were seen several groups of men on horseback; and the 
sounds of loud voices speaking, and of men calling to one an- 
other, were borne to the ear distinctly, for the great bell by 
this time had cea«cd to toll, and there was no other sound to 
interrupt the murmur of the voices from the abbey. 

By a natural impulse, lola clasped her fair hands together, 
and uttered a low exclamation of fear ; but the bishop gazed ' 
calmly forth for a moment, and then said — ’] 

u We had better hasten on our way, my child. Extinguish j 
the lamp — here, set it down here. We must not show our- j 
selves more than we can help, lest any eye should be turned ] 
this way.” ( 

“We must pass through the grate,” said lola, recalled to, 
liersclf by the prelate’s words, “ for there is no other way out ; 
but if we run quickly round to the back of the building, no 
one will sec us.” ,, 

“ Let us go one at a time,” said the bishop. “ It is well to 
take every precaution, though I do not think the light is suffi- 
ciently strong to show us to those on the opposite side of the< 
valley.” 

u Turn sharp to the right,” said lola, opening the iron grata 
for the prelate to pass through ; and, as soon as he was gone, 
she followed and rejoined him at the tfeck of the building. 
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41 Now, this way, this way, 1 * she continued hastily, anxious to 
lead him hw&y froft dangers, the imminence of which seemed 
now for the first time to strike her ; and, guidiug him along 
one of the forest paths, she hurried on with a quick step, say- 
ing, with one of her gay, short laughs— 

“ They would not easily find us here. I could lead them 
through such a labyrinth that they would not know which 
way to turn to get out 11 • 

“ You seem to know the forest well, daughter, 11 said the 
bishop, in a good-humoured tone. “I fear me you have 
been fonder of rambling in the woods, than conning dry lessons 
in the abbey of St. Clare.” 

He spoke in a gay and kindly manner, which conveyed no 
reproof; but Iola blushed a little while she answered — 

44 Surely ! My dear aunt has not been very severe with me ; 
and every day, when the sun was bright and the skies blue, I 
have gone out — sometimes with my girl Alice, sometimes 
alone, sometimes on foot, sometimes on a mule, sometimes to 
bear a message to woodman or tenant, sometimes for pure idle- 
ness. And yet not pure idleness either, my lord ; for I do 
not know why, but amidst these old trees and upon the top 
of the hill, where I catch a view of all the woods and fields and 
rivers below, bright, and beautiful, and soft, it seems as if my 
heart rose up to Heaven more lightly than under the vault of 
the chapel and amongst its tall columns of stone. Then some- 
times I sit beneath a spreading oak, and look at its giant 
limbs, and compare them with the wild anemone that grows 
at its foot, and lose myself in musing over the everlasting 
variety that I see. But hark I those voices are very loud. 
They cannot be coming nearer, surely.” 

“You are brave at a distance, daughter,” said the bishop, 
calmly, “ but be not alarmed. They are only raised a little 
higher.” 

44 Oh, no,” she answered ; “I am no coward ; and you 
would see, if they did come near, I should not lose my wits.” 

Almost as she spoke, a voice exclaimed, in a tone not very 
loud— 

; “ Who goes there ? 11 and Iola started, and laid her hand on 

[the bishop's arm, as if to keep him back. 

* “ It is Boyd the woodipan’s voice, I think,” she said in a 

B Slip in behind that great tree, and I will go on 

5S there?” repeated the voice again raised higher; 
ing a step or two forward, demanded — 
t that asks?” 

?ou, Lady Iola?” said the voice, as soon as the 
s was distinguished. 

“ 1a BQfflfl ” rhn 
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“The same,” answered the woodman. “Hare yon 
brought him? Where is he? Is he safe ?” 

u He is here, he is here , 11 answered Iola. “ Father, this is 
Boyd the woodman, in whom you can fully trust.” 

u Ah, lady, lady,” murmured the woodman, coming for- 
ward. “ Where is the man in whom you can fully trust?” 

Advancing towards him, Iola and the prelate found that he 
had been standing in a small open space at the angle of two 
roads, both of which led more or less directly to St. Mag- 
dalen's cell. The light on the spot was faint ; but the wood- 
man’s tall and powerful figure was not to be mistaken ; and 
having resigned her charge to him, Iola turned to the prelate, 

saying — 

“ Now I will go back as fast as possible, father.” 

“ Stay a moment, my child,” replied the bishop. “ May 
the Almighty bless and protect you, and guide you in safety 
unto all peace !” and he laid his hand tenderly on her head. 

“Do not go in rashly, lady,” said the woodman, “but stay 
in tlie little vaulted chamber at the end of the passage, till 
you hear matins sung in the chapel. The place will not be 
free of these rovers till then. If you hear not matins or 
prime, you may suppose that they still keep possession. In 
that case, you had better come away to me, dear lady — you 
know that I will take care of you.” 

“ Oh, I know that well, Boyd,” replied Iola. “ Good 
night, good night — see to this reverend father’s safety before 
all things.” 

“Ay, that will take two good hours at least,” said the 
woodman, “ or L would go back with you myself* dear lady ; 
but I think you are Bafe enough alone.” 

“ I have no fear,” answered Iola ; and she tripped lightly 
away, retreading the path back towards the cell. 

That path led along the rising ground just at the verge of 
the forest, where the trees were thin and the undergrowth 
scanty, so that the sounds from the abbey continued to reach 
the fair girl’s ears as she pursued it. She thought she heard 
the sound of horses’ feet somewhat nearer, also, as if coming 
from the road that led up through the forest. At ‘the same 
time it seemed to her that a redder glare, and a broader light 
spread over the sky, reflected thence upon the little footway 
which she trod. “ They must have piled more wood upon 
the beacon,” she thought, but yet she felt some degree of 
alarm. 

Hurrying on, she at length reached the spot where the 
path passed at the hack of the cell, and turning quickly round 
the little building, the abbey, with the slight rise on which it 
stood, was once more before her sight. * What was her terror 
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and surprise at that moment, when she saw the beacon light 
extinguished, but a still wider and more fearful 4 glare rising 
up from the little g?een, the houses surrounding which were 
au in flames. Several of the wooden cottages were already 
down, the still burning beams and rafters lying in piles upon 
the ground, like huge bonfires, casting up a cloud ot sparks 
into the flickering, fiery air above ; and across the glar j might 
now be seen a number of dark figures moving about upon the 
green, some on horseback, some on foot. From the house of 
the priests and choristers was rising up a tall spire of flame, 
sometimes clear and bright, sometimes obscured by a cloud 
of smoke and sparks ; but the abbey itself was still unfired, 
and stood out dark and solemn in the midst of the blaze, with 
the light gleaming here and there upon the walls and pin- 
nacles. 

The first sight startled and horrified her ; but she did not 
|»ause to gaze at it, till she had entered the chapel and closed 
the iron gate, as if for protection ; but then she stood and 
watched the flames for a moment or two, and at length asked 
herself what she should do. 

“ I will go back,” she answered after a moment’s thought. 
“I will not be absent from my poor aunt’s side at such a 
moment;” and she turned to seek the door into the passage. 
Then, for the first time, she perceived that it was closed, and 
Recollected the warning of the abbess to leave it ajar. She 
,now felt really terrified ; and that need of protection and 
help, that want of something to lean upon and to trust in, 
which most women experience in the hour ol danger, made 
itself terribly felt. 

“What will become of me? Where shall I go? What 
ahallldo?” she murmured anxiously; and then, again and 
again, cast a timid glance at the burning buildings on the 
opposite side of the dell. “ I will go to Boyd’s house,” she 
said at length. “ I can find protection there.” 

But suddenly she remembered what he had said in regard 
to the time he should be occupied in providing for the safety 
$(thc bishop; but her determination was at length expressed 
U— “ 1 shall be more safe there than here at all events. I will 
go ;” and, without further hesitation, she crept back into the 
path again. 

Iola now knew for the first time in life, perhaps, what it is 
to fear, and how the imagination is excited by apprehension. 
The sight of the burning buildings had shaken her nerves. 
She crept along a9 stealthily as if she feared that every tree 
was an enemy. She thought she heard sounds, too, near at 
hand as she went on, and then tried to persuade herself that 

was but the waring of the trees in the wind. Then she 
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felt sure that somebody must be near; she quickened her 
pace to reach a path which turned suddenly to the right ; but 
at the very entrance, when she reached it, there was standing 
a figure, the form of which she could not distinctly see ; but 
it seemed tall and thin, and garmented all in white, according 
to the popular idea of a phantom. She recoiled in terror, 
and would have fled back again, but there directly in her 
way was another figure, and a voice exclaimed as she was 
turning once more to fly— 

“ Lady, lady, whither away? Stay yet a moment — stay, it 
is a friend.” 

She thought she knew the tones ; but as the stranger ap- 
proached, she receded, ‘asking— 

“ Who is it ? Who is it ? " 

“It is Lord Chartley,” he said. “Stay, stay! Yon are 
running upon danger.” 

The la*t words were needless ; for before they were fully 
uttered, Iola had not only stopped but sprung forward to 
meet him. 


CHAPTER X. 

Human fate, or rather the fate of the whole human race, is 
but as a web of cloth fixed in the frame of circumstances, 
with an unseen hand continually throwing the shuttle. The 
threads may be infinite, and some far apart from others : soma 
in the centre, some at the selvage, but all tied and bound to- , 
gether by filaments that run across and across, and never J 
ceasing till the piece is finished. When will that be? j 
Heaven only knows. Certainly not till the eDd of the world, i 

We must now, by the reader’s permission, leave the j 
thread of lola, and take up that of the abbess where we last 1 
left it. 

As soon as she had closed the door and pushed-to the pa* 
celling which concealed it, the abbess reascended to the nuns' 
gallery in the -chapel, and thence proceeded into the great 
body of the building. She found, as may be supposed, the 
utmost confusion and alarm prevailing ; for by this time the 
noise of the great bell, and of the various sounds that were 
rising up around the walls, had roused all the nuns front, 
their pallets, and with consternation in their countenances, 
they were hurrying hither and thither 'seeking something, 
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and not knowing very well what they sought. Although a 
good deal alarmed herself, and unable to foresee what might 
be the end of all that was taking place, the abbess, whose 
heart was naturally merry, could almost have laughed at the 
grotesque accidents which fear produced ; but, having more 
mind and character than the whole convent put together, shfe 
at once proceeded to restore order. 

“ Go at once to the chapel,” she said to every nun she saw ; 
u gather all the sisterhood there, and see that none be omitted. 
I will join you soon.” 

This order had to be repeated frequently ; for at every step 
she met some one, and several required it to be reiterated 
two or three times, before terror would suffer them to com- 
prehend it. 

At length, passing round the end of the chapel, the abbess 
entered the great court, and found to her joy and satisfaction, 
a much greater body of men drawn up for her defence, than 
she expected ; for the woodman had not been idle during the 
morning, and many more of the peasantry had been warned 
to listen for the sound of the bell, than the voice of the 
porter could summon. Four of the inferior foresters also had 
somehow found their way into the building, dressed in 
leathern coats and iron caps, and each carried on his shoulder 
a sort of weapon, which none within the walls had ever seen 
before. This was a sort of small cannon, fastened upon a 
rudely constructed stock, and fitted to carry a ball of the 
weight of two or three ounces. There was no lock, nor any 
contrivance even for applying fire to the touch-hole by one 
movement; but round the arm of the bearer was twined a 
coil of match, which one of the men was at that moment 
lighting at the porter’s lantern.* 

“What is that? what is that?” cried the abbess ; “ it looks 
like a little falconet.” 

“ It is a hand-gun, lady,” said the forester. “ Some of our 
people brought them from Burgundy; and Boyd sent in 
these four. When it is time to use them, we hoist them 
over our shoulders ; and, while the men behind take aim, we 
fire.” 

' The abbess mused, for the invention was quite new to her ; 
and, strangely clumsy as it was, it seemed to her a wonderful 
[discovery in the art of war. She even grew very valiant on 

| * The first mention that I find of the real arquebuse, or matchlock, is 

Hin an account of the household of the Duke of Burgundy in 1474; but 
fpmall cannons, called in France coulvoriues & la main, were used long 
||before. They are represented in the old miniatures as rcstiug on the 
boulder of one soldicr,< while another takes the aim from behind, and 
he first applies the match at tho word of command. 
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the strength of it, and called aloud for the bailiff, to consult 
with him upon the means of defence. The bailiff could not 
be found, however ; and the porter informed her, with a grin, 
that he had gone to the buttery, thinking that there must be 
the principal point of attack. 

44 Bring him hither directly,” said the abbess ; 44 bring him 
by the ears, if he will not otherwise come. — In the mean- 
time how many men have we here ?” 

44 Three-and-thirty, my lady,” replied the old porter, while 
one or two ran away to bring the bailiff ; 44 three-and-thirty, 
oesides the gun-mcn. I think we can make good the place 
till morning ; and then we shall have the whole country up to 
help us. But if you would take my advice, you would lock 
that bailiff up in a cell. He cools men’s hearts with his 
cowardice. I wish he were half as brave as you, my lady.” t 

** Well, then, you must command, porter,” said the abbess. 
44 Let some of the men take their bows and cross-bows up to 
the top of the portal, while others keep w atch upon the walls 
all round, that they may not raise ladders without our know- 
ing it. Let the four men with the hand cannons draw' up 
across the chapel door for the present. They can there very 
well fire upon the gates, if the enemy should break them 
down.” 

The porter was venturing to remonstrate, pointing out that 
the gun-men would be better on the walls, when the unfor- 
tunate bailiff was dragged into the abbess’s presence, with a 
face so pale and eyes bo haggard, that liis very look convicted 
him. lie smelt strongly of wine too, so that it was clear he 
had been seeking to gain courage from other sources than his* 
own heart. 

44 Coward !” cried the abbess, as soon as she saw T him, “are 
you not ashamed to see women set you an example in defend- 
ing the rights of the church, while you are slinking away 
from your duty? take him hence;” she continued, as he 
attempted to stutter forth some vain excuses ; 44 take him 
hence at once, and lock him up in the first cell on the left 
hand. — Away with him, for fear his cowardice should become 
infectious! — Hark 3 they are upon the green. There is a 
trumpet. I will go up to the window above the gates, and 
speak with them. Let not the men shoot till 1 give the 
word.” 

Two or three of the people round besought her to forbear, 
especially the priest and the principal chorister; but the 
abbess not only persisted in ner resolution, but besought 
them to accompany her, in a tone which did not admit of 
refusal ; and, walking on with an air of more dignity than 
one would have supposed her little plump figure could dis* 
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play, she ascended the Btairs in the left-hand tower of the 
portal, and presented herself at the grated window just above 
the gates. The part of the green nearest to the abbey was 
now covered with armed men, principally on horseback, 
though some had dismounted and were approaching the gates. 
A group of six or seven, who were apparently leaders, were 
seen at a little distance on the left, and one of them was at 
that moment raising his voice to an armed peasant who had 
appeared upon the walls. The abbess, however, cut short 
this oratory in the commencement, by demanding in that, 
shrill high key which makes itself heard so much further than 
even a louder voice at a lower note, 44 What want 3 f e here, 
my masters ? How come you heTe in arms before the abbey 
oi St. Clare? Bid those men keep back from the gates! 
Else 1 will bid the soldiers shoot and the cannon fire.” 

44 Cannons !” cried one of the leaders, with a laugh. “ By 
my fay, the place seems a fortress instead of an abbey.” 

44 You will find it so to your cost, uncivil churl, if you 
attempt to plunder here,” cried the abbess. 44 Bid them keep 
back, I say, or bide the consequence 1” 

44 Halt, there, keep back !” cried the leader who had before 
spoken ; and pushing his own horse under the window where 
the abbess stood, he looked up, saying, “ They were but 
going to ring the bell. Are you the lady abbess ? ” 

44 What need of six men to ring the bell ?” exclaimed the 
^bhess. 44 If you need so many hands to do small work, you 
yill require more than you have brought here to get the 
i totes open. I am the lady abbess, and 1 bid yon go hence 
5 \d leave me and my children at peace, upon pain of ana- 
tnema, and the greater and the lesser excommunication. I 
know not whether ye be the same who came to plunder us 
some time ago ; but, if ye be, ye will find us better prepared 
now, than we were then, though it cost you dear, even at 
that time.” 

44 Listen, listen, good lady,” said the horseman ; 44 for, if 
you do not hear, you cannot understand, and a woman's 
tongue is sometimes worse than a cannon.” 

41 You will find the thunder of the church worse still,” 
cried the lady. 

44 Of that we are not afraid,” answered the other •, 4 4 for we 
come not to plunder, or commit any act of violence, unless 
we are driven to it.” 

44 Fardieu, this is all chattering and nonsense,” cried another 
tnan, who had ridden up from behind. “ Break open the 
gates, Sir John. If you do not, I will ; for they will convey 
the man away, and by Heaven, if they do, I will burn the 
place about their eats'!” 
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w Peace, peace 1” cried tte other. “They cannot convey 
him away. Our men are all round the walla. Listen to me 
for a moment, lady. We have certain information, that a 
man took refuse here last night, disguised as a friar. Him 
we must have forth ; and if you will bring him out and give 
him up, we will ride away quietly and leave you. If not, 
W£ must find our way in and take him. We should be sorry 
to hurt any of your people, or to do any damage *, but, when 
a place is forced, you know, soldiers are under no command, 
and the consequence be upon your own head. We must 
have him out.” 

“ Do you not know that this is sanctuary,” cried the abbess, 
and even if he had committed parricide or treason, any man 
would be safe within these walls?” 

“ Aye, hut he has not committed any offence which makes 
sanctuary available,” replied the other. “This is a deserter 
from his right standard, and we will have him forth, sanctuary 
or no sanctuary.” 

“ There is no such man within the walls of St. Clare,” re- 
plied the abbess. “ I only stand up lor the privileges of the 
place, because they are its privileges ; but at the same time, 
I tell you that there is no sanctuary man here, ot any kind 
or description whatever.” 

“Hell and damnation!” exclaimed the more vehement of 
the leaders. “ Will you pretend to tell me that a man did 
not come here this very evening, habited as a friar, who 
never went forth again with those who brought him V — On 
upon the gates there. This is all jugglery !” 

“ Hold yet a moment, ere it comes to strife,” exclaimed the 
abbess ; and the other leader also exclaimed — 

“ Hold, hold, there ! What would you say, lady ? for we 
cannot he dallied with.” 

“I say,” replied the abbess, “that the damnation you 
evoke will some day fall upon your own heads if you pursue 
this course. Moreover, I tell you, that there is no such man 
here, nor any man at all, but the tenants and officers of the 
abbey. A friar certainly did come here this evening, with a 
goodly company of guests. He did not depart with them ; 
but, he went away afterwards, and is no longer here — Hear 
me out ! To save bloodshed, 1 will give you the means of 
satisfying yourselves, protesting at the same time against the 
act you commit, and clear ly reserving my right to punish you. 
for it, at an after-time, when you. shall not plead my permis- 
sion as an excuse.” 

“ We will look to that,” cried one of the others, boldly. 
“ Open your gates. We shall not want excuses for anything 
we do.” 
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“No!” answered the abbess. “I open not my gates to 
all your lewd band. Any six may enter, if they will, and 
search every corner of the abbey, from one end to the other. 
You will then soon see that I have means of defence if I 
choose to exert them. If you accept the terms, bid all the 
rest of the men retire to the other side of the green. If not, 
I will tell the cross-bow men and cannoniers to fire.” 

44 Wc must have ten with us; otherwise we shall never 
get through the search,” said the leader, who had first 
spoken. 

44 Well, ten be it then,” said the abbess. 44 We shall only 
have more in out hands to hang, if those without attempt to 
play us any treachery.” 

“You are merry, lady,” said the leader. “Is it so 
agreed?” . 

“ Yes !” replied the abbess ; “ bid your men back quite to 
the other side. Then let ten advance, and I will come down 
and order them to be admitted.” 


She waited till she had seen the retreat of the band, to the 
far part of the green ; and then descending, she gave her 
orders with great clearness and rapidity, directing such ar- 
rangements to be made as would display her little force to 
the greatest advantage, and ordering her porter, as the com- 
mander-in-chief, to send two or three stout men with each 
party of the searchers, keeping a wary eye at the same time 
upon the band without, to insure they did not approach 
nearer to the gates. 

She then retired into the chapel, where she found the nuns 
all gathered round the great altar, like a swarm of bees. 
Having quieted and re-assured them, as well as she could, 
she betook herself to the window, which gave light to the 
gallery appropriated to the sisterhood, and, opening the 
lattice, looked out into the court. By this time, the ten men 
to whom she had promised admittance, were entering, one by 
one, through the wicket ; and she flattered herself that their 
faces, seen by the light of the torches, showed some sur- 
prise at the numbers collected for the defencq of the place. 
The first part of the building, however, which they chose to 
search, was the chapel, and hurrying down, she met them at 
the great altar in the midst of her nuns. No incivility was 
committed ; for the men without, with their loaded hand- 
guns, and some fifteen or sixteen others, with steel cross- 
bows in their hands, bad imposed a salutary reverence upon 
the intruders. The chapel, however, was searched in every 
part ; and when this was done, the soldiers gone, and the 
$oor once more locked, the abbess again resumed her station 
littfc Ahuii mdaw^itfaLa heart* which notwithstanding her bold 
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exteri fli y 4jc at somewhat anxiously for the departure of the 
band. 

She saw the buildings on either side of the court examined 
thoroughly ; and then, dividing into three parties, the 
searchers proceeded on their way, disappearing from her 
sight. She listened for their voices as they went, and could 
trace them part of the way round the great quadrangle ; but 
then all was silent again, and she judged that they had gone 
to the most remote parts of the building — perhaps even to 
the gardens — to sweep it all the way up, in order to prevent 
the possibility of a fugitive escaping. 

All was silent for some minutes, except the low murmurs 
of the abbey-men speaking in the court below ; but then 
came some sounds which startled and alarmed the abbess; 
for, after a crash, as of a door forced open, she could dis- 
tinctly hear a shout of, “ Here he is, here he is ! We’ve got 
him.” 

A loud murmuring of many tongues succeeded ; and in a 
state of trembling anxiety she waited for the result, till, to 
her great relief and even amusement, she beheld the whole 
party of ten re -appear, dragging along her cowardly bailiff in 
the midst of them, while several of the retainers Of the 
abbey followed with a look of malicious fun dpon their 
faces. 

“Upon my life. Upon my soul. By all the blessted 
saints, I tell you true,” cried the unhappy bailiff. “ Here, 
Giles, porter, tell them who I am, man — he can tell you — he 
can tell you.” 

“ Faith, you are mistaken there, if you call me porter,” 
said the man he addressed. “ I know nothing about you. 
You are mistaken in me, good sir. I am the bailiff’ of the 
abbey.” 

“ There, there,” said one of the leaders of the soldiery. 
“It is all in vain, my good lord, so come along — there, take 
him out.” 

The abbess could not refrain from laughing, although she 
felt a strong inclination to interfere, and claim the poor bailiff 
as the especial property of the convent. Before she could 
make up her mind, however, the man was past the gates ; but 
still, while one party of the searchers remained in the court, 
another turned back and pursued the examination till not a 
hole or corner of the abbey was left unexplored. 

In the meanwhile, however, a great deal of loud cursing 
and swearing was heard from the green ; words of command 
were given, orders shouted forth ; and at length the porter 
hurriedly closed the wicket, exclaiming— ‘ 

“Up to the walls! , 
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they about now ? You gunners stand here below ! Yon pass 
not, sir, you pass not, till we know what all this is," he con- 
tinued, addressing the leader who had first spoken to the 
abbess, and who, with three companions, now hurried into 
the court from the more secluded part of the buildipg. 

u 1 know not what it is any more than you do, roy good 
man, 11 replied the other ; “ but if you let me out I will soon 
see." * 

“They arc coming forward towards the gates, sir!” ex- 
claimed the porter. “ Shoot at them if they come too close, 
my men ! You are a knight, sir, it seems ; and we will keep 
you as a hostage for the safety of the abbey." 

“ Nay, 1 cannot be answerable for that unless you let me 
forth,” replied the other ; “ but if you do I pledge my 
knightly word, as a gentleman and a Christian, that all the 
troops shall be drawn off, and the abbey left unmolested." 

He spoke eagerly and hastily, evidently under some 
alarm ; but the old porter was not satisfied, and he replied — 

u Here put it down and your name to it. Here are pen 
and ink, and the visitors’ book in the lodge. The officer 
hurried in, and did as required at once ; for the lour un- 
pleasant-looking hand culverins were pointed at him and his 
companions, and a lighted match in each man’s hand ready 
to discharge them. 

“ There it is,” he said, when he had written. “ Now let 
me pass." * 

The porter looked over the writing. Whether lie could 
read or not, I cannot tell ; but when he had satisfied him- 
self as far as he was able, he cautiously opened the wicket, 
and let the intruders pass out one by one 

The commander led the way, hurrying on with a quick 
step ; and he certainly did not arrive as soon as he could nave 
wished. 

“What is the matter?" he exclaimed. “What is the 
matter ? ” 

“Mort Dieu !’’ cried the second in command, “we have 
been cheated, Sir John. This roan is not the bishop after all. 
Here h one of our own people who knows him, and says he 
is really the bailiff.” 

“ I am, indeed,” cried the miserable coward ; “ and if you 
Would have let me 1 would have told you all long ago.” 

“ He says, the friar was there not an hour ago,” vocife- 
rated the second in command, “ and that they must have got 
ltim out, either into these houses, or into the wood, as we 
were coming up the valley.” 

“ Search the houses,” said the commander ; “ and send a 

4vnrvrv nn Wm) to tbft Wkod.” . 
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c ‘ It is done, it is done,” cried the other. “ The men are 
furious; for they will lose all share of the reward. By 
Satan and all his imps,” he added, “ I believe they have set 
fire to the houses.” 

“ This will come to a serious reckoning,” said the com- 
mander, %ravely. u Try and stop the fire there. Call off 
the men and as promptly as might be, he did all that was 
possible to remedy the evil that had been done.. As every 
one who has had the command of rude men must know, how- 
ever, there are times when they become perfectly ungovern- 
able. Such was the case at present. They were an irregular 
and ruthless body who now surrounded the abbey ; and 
without attending to the orders they received, to the remon- 
strances or even to the threats of their commander, thejr set 
fire to every building on the right hand side of the green. 
Nor would the others have escaped the same fate ; nor the 
abbey itself have been left unas3ailcd, had not the officer, as 
a last resource, commanded the trumpets to sound, and or- 
dered all who could be gathered together to march up the 
road for the purpose of searching the forest. 

The stragglers followed as soon a9 they found that the 
principal part of the troop had left them •, apd the whole 
force, except three or four, who remained to complete the pil- 
lage of the priests’ house, marched slowly up till a halt was 
sounded under the first trees of the wood. 

There, however, the officer in command selected some 
twenty men from his band, and rode back to the abbey green. 
The rest of the men halted where they stood, inquiring of 
each other what could be the meaning of this proceeding. 

He gave no explanation even when he returned ; but the 
next morning, at daybreak, three bodies were found hanging 
by the neck from poles stuck into the thatch of one of the 
unconsumed cottages. 


CHAPTER XI. 

u Oh, I am very glad !” exclaimed Jola, in a tone so confiding, 
so joyful, that it made Chartley’s heart thrill. 

There is certainly something in trust and confidence that is 
wonderfully winning. Even with man — fierce, bloody, all- 
devouring man — it is hardly possible to resist sacred confi- 
dence. The birds, the beasts, wl uch tnut us ,- and show their. 
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trnst by cheerful familiarity, we spare and cherish. The robin 
hops upon the window sill, and we feed it with the crumbs 
from our table ; and — to go from the least to the greatest — 
we arc told, that if we too trust in God, He will teed us as 
we feed the bird. 

Yes, there is something very winning in confidence ; and 
Lord Chartley, though he could not see the fair face of Iola 
distinctly, thought her more beautiful at that moment than 
when she had been sitting by his side at the abbey. 

u Dear lady,” he said, taking her hand and speaking in a 
low voice, “ it rejoices me that you are glad ; and right glad 
am I too, believe me, to find you, though I did not rightly 
expect it. 1 have seen our friend the woodman but now, 
and him whom you wot of. They are safely across the road ; 
but I could not be satisfied when I heard that you had gone 
back alone, without following you, to assure myself of your 
safety. Why did you ” 

“ But who is that — who is that up there ? ” demanded Iola, 
pointing with her left hand in the direction of the spot where 
she had seen another figure standing, but not withdrawing her 
right from that of the young nobleman, and, on the contrary, 
creeping closer to him. 

“ Fear not,” replied Chartley, “it is only my good slave. 
I stationed him there to warn you there was danger on that 
path, while 1 crept through the trees to see you safely to the 
cell. Why did you turn back ? Are you afraid to go through 
the passage alone ? ” 

“No, no,” she answered; “but, alas, the door is closed, 
and cannot be opened from this side.” 

“ Unfortunate, indeed !” exclaimed Lord Chartley. “ What 
is to he done now ? Where are you to pass the night ? ” 

“ Oh,” replied Iola, in a frank cheerful tone, “ I fear not 
now when you are with me. 1 will go at once to the good 
woodman’s cottage, if you will but kindly take care of me 
till 1 reach it. I shall be quite safe there.” 

“ It would be indeed a pleasant task,” replied her young 
companion ; “ but it is impossible, either for you or me, dear 
lady, to reach the cottage without danger, to which you must 
not be exposed. There is already one troop of these men 
upon the road ; and if I judge rightly by the trumpet I heard 
just now, others will soon follow. It would seem that they 
4ave discovered our good friend’s escape, and are pursuing 
|kim hither. Besides, the woodman will not be at his dwell- 
? tng for several hours. I saw him across the road just before 
Sfahe head of the troop came up the hill; and then, after 
wjubhing for a moment, and perceiving that they sent parties 
i f to patrol, I came on hitner, fearful for you.” 
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44 You are very kind,” said Iola, in a low and sweet, 
but sad tone. 44 What I am to do now, I know not. I most 
pass the night in the wood, I fancy, like the poor children 
that they tell of. Would that I had brought warmer gar* 
ments ! for, in truth, it is not warm ; and what between fear 
and cold,*I am shaking already. What will become of me, I 
wonder?” 

44 Nay, the cold shall be soon remedied,” answered the 
young nobleman. 44 This furred surcoat could not serve a 
fairer purpose or a fairer maid, though, in truth, it might 
hold two such slight fairy forms as this. Nay, I insist upon 
it,” he continued, as he wrapped the warm garment round 
her ; 44 and as for fear, dear lady, tremble not for that. I 
will defend you with my life, and will not part with you, till 
I see you safely back within the walls of the abbey, or at 
least under your good aunt’s protection. Besides, I have 
strong help at need, in the strength of my good Arab’s arm. 
Woe be to the rover who meets the edge of his scimitar. 
Nevertheless, we must find out some place of refuge for the 
night, if it be but a bower of green boughs, where you can 
sleep while I guard you as your sentinel.” 

44 It were better to seek some more secure Riding-place,” 
answered Iola, 44 where these people will not find us. There 
is what they call Prince Edward’s cave, I know not why; 
hut that is on the other side of the road.” 

44 The woodman spoke of an old castle on the hill,” said, 
the young nobleman. 44 1 saw the keep too, towering up from 
.below ; but now, I cannot tell which way it lies.” 

44 Oh ! I can find the way,” cried Iola, gladly. 44 1 know 
every path thither, and almost every stone in the building. 
It lies on this side of the hill, too, though it is more than & 
mile off.” 

44 Then let us thither, if you can find the way,” replied 
Chartley. 44 Should we be pursued, we can play at hide-and- 
seek there ; or, at the worst, make good some tower or stair- 
case till help comes. Were I sure that there is any officer or 
man of repute with these bands, I should not fear for you ; 
but so fair a flower must not be trusted in the rude hands of 
lawless soldiery.” 

Iola did not, or would not, notice the last words. Indeed, 
it is rare, when a phrase contains several parts, that more 
than one is attended to by any individual. She fixed at once 
upon what he had said regarding the old caBtle, and answered, 
44 Oh I we can play at hide-and-seek with them there, tor a 
year, if we can but reach it safely ; and I think 1 can lead 
you thither by a path they will never, dream of ; for still, 
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while approaching, it seems to be turning away from the ob- 
ject at which it aims/’ 

“ Somewhat like woman’s wit, dear lady,” answered Lord 
Chartley, laughing ; “ which, I must say, often takes the 
prettiest ways imaginable to its ends, in gay meandering 
round and round. But come. There is no fear of their 
attempting to search the wood this night, at least, though 
they may try to watch all the outlets. We shall pass safe 
enough, if we enter upon no high roads.” 

“ No, no,” answered Iola, with a little spice of vengeance. 
“ They shall be all crooked, narrow, and obscure, like man’s 
policy. Here, we must turn up here, and take up your Moor 
by the way.” 

“ Lean upon my ann, then,” said Chartley, drawing hers 
through his own. “You will need some support on this 
long journey.” 

u It will belike the journey of life,” she answered, “ where 
sometimes we must tread the narrow path singly and unsup- 
ported ; sometimes guiding and helping each other.” 

Thus saying, she walked on with him, leaning lightly on his 
arm, but musing as she went. Chartley spoke a few words 
to Ibn Ayoub, bidding him follow a few steps behind, and 
keep a watchful ear for any sounds of pursuit ; and thus he 
and his fair companion proceeded for about five minutes in 
silence,- till at length Iola broke from her fit of musing, say- 
ing abruptly, “ Heaven help me ! What would my poor 
aunt think if she knew that I was wandering here alone with 
you, my lord ? ” 

Lord Chartley thought he perceived in those words a cer- 
tain portion of doubt and fear, which he could not but own 
was natural, but yet he was very anxious to remove. U I 
trust she would be glad,” he replied, “that you had met 
with one, by a strange accident, in whom you and she can 
fully trust, to guard and defend you against all wrong. I 
think you know that such a one is by your side.” 

“ Yes, I da,” Bhe answered, looking up towards his face, 
though she could not see it. “ Do not suppose I have any 
fears of you, my lord ; for I feel as if I had known you many 
a year ; and, though they say we should judge no man rashly, 
yet I am right sure you would neither wrong me nor see me 
wronged, for any good the world could give. My aunt, how- 
ever, might be more suspicious ; for she has strange notions 
of the world, and I trust not true ones.” 

Chartley was silent for a moment or two, and then laughed 
gaily. 

“ It were easy,”, he replied, at length, “ to say, as I was 
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I 'ust going to say — trust me, and doubt all other men ; but I 
tad better say nothing of the kind, however, for I can neither 
tell you rightly why you should suspect others, nor give you 
a good reason why you should trust me. Happy is it, in my 
case, that you have no choice. Trust me you must, sweet 
girl, whether you will or not ; but believe me,” he added, 
thinking he felt a certain tendency to withdraw her arm from 
his, “ believe me, that trust is not misplaced and never will 
be. So now I will make no more professions. There is an- 
other blast of the trumpet, but it is further off than before.” 

“It comes down the hill,” answered Iola. “They have got 
further on than we have ; but yet we shall beat them, I 
trust ; lor the many are ever outwitted by the few, 1 hear. 
Though, good sooth, I know nothing of life, and but repeat 
such sage sayings as an old nurse’s songs, without being sure 
if they be to the right tune or not — Oh ! prudery,” she con- 
tinued, gaily, “ what would the dear nuns, and sister Bridget 
especially, say, if they could hear me thus chattering with a 
young lord, in a dark wood, when there is so much sad and 
sober earnest going on near? — You too, perhaps, think it 
strange ; but I have had so little practice in concealing what 
I think, that my foolishness ever rushes to my lips before my 
slow wit can start forth to stop it.” 

“Kay, 1 think no such thing,” replied Lord Chartley, 
“ for, by my faith, the case is much the same with me. Be- 
sides, did we not make a bargain at supper-time, that the 
casket was not to be closed, but all the jewels of the heart 
were to he left unveiled ? ” 

“ True,” she answered. “ It was a rash promise, but like 
all promises, I suppose it must he kept; and indeed, had it 
not been made, I am afraid the course would have been the 
same ; for the key of that casket which you talk of is seldom 
to be found when needed ; and the lock is somewhat rusty, 

from being left always open Think not, however, I would 

act or speak thus to all men, for had you, as did the only 
young man I ever saw twice before yourself, talked of my 
beautiful eyes, or my charming fingers— or even, like the 
friend who was with you, had you thrown out a pretty neat- 
turned compliment upon bright and beautiful looks, to be 

? icked up by any one who thought it worth the stooping for, 
should have been as grave and silent as a deaf canonness, 
or have run away from you as fast as my feet could carry me; 
but you spoke of better things, though gaily, and seemed to 
me to know what is dne from knight and gentleman, to a wo- 
man and a lady, and, therefore, my good lord, I trust you as 
a friend, and speak to you -as a brother.”. , 

Whatever were the feelings of Lord Chartley — whether he 
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felt inclined to remain in the cool relationship of friend and 
brother, or whether there were not growing upon him, sensa- 
tions towards his fair companion of a somewhat warmer 
nature, he was well aware that fraternal regard is one of the 
very best and most serviceable trenches for attacking the 
citadel of a woman's heart, and consequently he thanked Iola 
gracefully 'for her trust, and did nothing in the world to scare 
the timidity of early confidence. Perhaps his was a character 
to win it more quickly than that of most men ; gay, cheerful, 
brave, apparently thoughtless, but in reality considerate and 
reflective, light-hearted from strong corporeal health, fair 
fortunes and self-reliance, as well as from a hopciul and 
sanguine heart, one seemed at once to see clear and distinct 
from the act to the motive, from the words to the emotions 
in which they originated. There was none of that misty, 
clouded policy : none of that obscure and twilight art, which 
is sure to create suspicion and place the minds of others on 
thedr guard : hit all was frank, open, free : and though people 
might judge him to be more rash than he really was, and 
heedless of consequences when he was in reality quite the re- 
verse, no one ever for a moment suspected half the deep 
feeling that was in his heart, or the cool though rapid reflec- 
tion which went on in his mind. 

We are inclined to imagine that when a man acts quickly 
and decidedly, even in cases where there is no need of haste, 
that he acts imprudently, and without due consideration. We 
say — “ he might have taken time lor thought.” 

But thought is a very different thing in the minds of differ- 
ent men. With one, it in the cart-horse which plods slowly 
along with its heavy load from one point of the road to 
another. With others, it is the race horse, darting like an 
arrow shot from a bow to the object in view. The distance 
and the path are the same, but only they are travelled more 
rapidly in the one instance than in the other. Undoubtedly, 
the race-horse was the illustration of Chartley’s mind, it 
would have foamed and fretted to be restrained to the slow 
progress which many another man preferred ; and when 
forced to proceed tardily, in order to keep the Bame pace as 
others, like the same horse, it would curvet and passage, 
showing its impatience by a thousand wild gambols. 

Short specimens of conversations are enough upon all ordi- 
nary occasions ; and therefore I will only say, that the young 
nobleman and his fair companion, followed by the Arab at 
the distance of eight or ten yards, threaded their way through 
the wood-paths, lightly and easily, talking as they went. It 
may seem strange that they so soon lost the sense of appre- 
hension, and could converse on other things, while dangers 
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were round about ; bnt it was a part of the characters of both, 
to be little and but transiently impressible by anything like 
fear. Hope was ever predominant in the heart of each, and 
hope is certainly a great element of courage. Danger was 
thought of only while it was actually present; and imagi- 
nation was fonder of plucking flowers than looking out for 
thorns. True, they stopped and listened from time to time, 
to make themselves sure that no enemies were near. True, 
that when lola had to lead the way through one of those 
narrow paths, where two could not go abreast, she sometimes 
looked back to assure herself that Chartley was near her ; 
but when they were together, they generally conversed gaily, 
and often even laughed, although lola felt some apprehen- 
sions for her good aunt and her cousin, which could not be 
altogether removed, even by Chartley’s assurances that the 
burning of the houses upon the green was the strongest proof 
of Richard’s bands not having got into the abbey. 

“ Besides,” he said, “ I am quite sure that the commanders 
of these* men, as long as they have the troops under their own 
eye, would not suffer them to commit any violence in a reli- 
gious house ; for the king himself is devout as we all know, 
and though lie might wink at a violation of sanctuary for 
his own purpose, he would punish severely any unnecessary 
injury done in effecting it.” 

These arguments certainly were consolatory to Tola, and left 
the fears which still lingered only as passing shades, coming 
across her mind for a moment, and soon disappearing, like 
those cast by light clouds, floating over the sun in a summer’s 
day. 

Onward they walked, then, amidst the branches of the wood, 
and along the paths cut in the thick underwood, still covered 
by the brown leaves of the preceding year. The thaw which 
had prevailed since the night before, had penetrated eyen 
into the depths of the wood ; and the grass was covered with 
unfrozen drops which rendered it almost as white as under 
the hoar frost. This was peculiarly the case upon what may 
be called the flrst step of the hill ; but the path soon begaf to 
ascend, at first winding gently about upon the upland slope, 
and then, spreading out to a greater width, ran along under 
some high cliffy banks, somewhat too steep to surmount in a 
direct line. Here, from time to time, a beautiful view of the 
abbey, with the lower grounds surrounding it, might have 
been obtained, had there been daylight ; and even in the 
darkness of the night, aided by a faint light from the smoking 
ruins of the cottages on the green, the eye could distinguish 
the sombre masses of the old pile, rising, above all the sur- 
rounding objects. 
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44 You see the abbey is safe, 1 ' said C hartley, in a low tone ; 

44 and the fires are going out. I hear no sound. Perhaps 

these troops are withdrawn.” 

44 Wc could soon see,” said Iola, 44 if we turned to the west- 
ward, for there is a little point which commands a view of the 
road.” 

Perhaps Chartley did not very much wish to see ; for, to 
say the truth, he had no great inclination to part with his fair 
companion so soon. He had made up his mind by this time, 
to the not unpleasant task of passing the rest of the night with 
her in the old castle. There was a spirit of adventure in it 
— a touch of that romance which is agreeable to almost every 
young man’s mind. Nevertheless, he thought it more proper 
to follow the suggestion, although the result might be to con- 
vey her back to the abbey, and send him onward on his way 
to Hinckley. They turned then in the direction she indi- 
cated,- and at the distance of about .a hundred and fifty yards, 
came to a spot where a small stream welled from the high 
bank, and the waters were gathered before they crossed the 
road, into a small clear pool ; a beautiful object, and beauti- 
fully situated. The rugged cliff' from which the spring flowed, 
like a parent looking into a child’s eyes, bent over the foun- 
tain, and caught the image of itself. The stars were mirrored 
in it; and a light birch that grew beside it bent its head 
down to drink. 

44 I will sit here,” said Iola, 44 upon this stone, where I 
have often sat before, if you will run up the bank by that 
little path, which will lead you to a spot where a greater part 
of the road can be seen. Stop where the path stops ; and do 
not be long, for I shall be frightened. I do not know whether 
you can see anything upon the road in this dark night ; but 
the sand is light of colour, so as to show anything dark 
moving upon it, I think.” 

u I will leave the Arab with you,” said Chartley. 41 You 
can trust him fully. Stay with the lady, Ibn Ayoub,” he 
continued, 44 and guard her as you would the prophet’s tomb.” 

The man folded his arms upon his breast, and remained 
precisely in the same attitude, at the distance of three or four 
paces, while his lord ran lightly up the path ; and Iola, seat- 
ing herself by the fountain, gazed down upon the limpid 
water, from which a dim shadowy form looked up at her 
again. What were her thoughts then? Perhaps she, too, 
contemplated the result of all obstacles to her return to the 
abbey being removed, the consequent parting with her young 
and kind companion, and the probability of her never meeting 
with him again* Ip was not without a feeling of regret. She 
#ij |8t w ished that she had not proposed to Chartley, to see 
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whether the troops were still there or not ; and then she was 
angry with herself for entertaining such feelings. |Then she 
meditated upon the passing the night with him in ruins ; 
and certainly she did not regard such a thing in the same 
way that lie did. She felt a little alarmed of she knew not 
what, a hesitation, a doubt. It would feel very strange, she 
thought — almost wrong. While there had seemed no other 
choice, such feelings had never presented themselves, but 
now they were strong. It would be very pleasant, she could 
-not deny, to have his society for some time longer — with 
friends and companions about them ; but alone in a remote 
place, with the world’s eye afar — that eye which acts as a 
bond but a safeguard, a restraint but a justification— the 
matter was very different. Yet — strange, human nature! — 
when, a moment after, she heard a blast of a trumpet coming 
from the road, and ^ loud voice shouting forth some orders, 
it was a relief to her. Perhaps she feared the parting with 
Chartlcy so soon, even more than passing of a night with him 
in the old castle. Dear girl, she could not help it. It was no 
fault of hers. Nature taught her to cling to that which had 
protected her. Nature taught her to love that which came 
upon her hitherto dull existence, like the first gleam of sum- 
mer’s returning sunshine into the wintry sky. 

A moment after, Chartley’s step was heard returning ; and 
running down the bank, he said — 

“ They are upon the road still, and, moreover, preparing to 
surround the wood by patrols, probably with the intention of 
searching it thoroughly to-morrow. Let us on, sweet Iola, 
and seek our place of refuge, for we have no choice left ; and 
they may perchance push some of their parties along these 
broader paths to-night. I should not like to come into colli- 
sion with them, if I can help it. Here, let me stay your 
steps and once more, he drew her arm through his. 

“I had hoped,” answered Iola — little hypocrite — “that 
they were all gone, and that vou might be spared further 
trouble on my account to-night. 

“ Trouble !” said Chartley ; and he laughed. u I know not 
what you feel, dear lady, but I cannot for my life think all 
this night’s adventure so very disastrous. I grieve, of course, 
that you should be alarmed or pained in any way ; but, yet a 
few hours of such sweet society, the power of protecting, 
assisting, supporting you, the linking of feelings, and sympa- 
thies, and associations with yours, even for so short a space, 
has something very pleasant in it. Whatever may be our 
fate hereafter, Lady Iola, we shall both remember tins night, 
as one of those high points of time ?pith raise their hea<^ 
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out of the ocean of the past, and glitter afar in the light of 
memory.” 

u I must tell him about myself and my fate,” thought Iola; 
but Ghartley pursued the subject no further; and turning 
back upon their steps, they renewed their ascent towards the 
castle, winding along amongst the trees, which were there 
further apart and less encumbered by underwood. 

How rapidly the wild encroaches upon the cultivated, when 
the hand of man is once withdrawn ! In former years — not 
▼ery long before, certainly not a century — the detached eleva- 
tion in the wood, on which the castle stood, had been covered 
with smooth, clean-shaven green turf, without tree or shrub, 
which could cover an approaching enemy from the shafts of the 
garrison. It had its road winding round it from the principal 
gate, and passing till it approached the edge of the neigh- 
bouring forest, within bow- shot of somq loophole or battle- 
ment at every turn. Now the trees had grown over the 
whole mount, as thick and close as anywhere in the wood — 
over road and all; and nothing but a pathway remained, 
where bands of retainers had formerly ridden up and down 
on horseback. The self-sown oaks, indeed, were small and 
thin ; but there were some enormous ash trees, and large fine 
elms and beeches, which no one would have supposed of so 
late a growth. A great number of birches — “ the ladies of 
the wood,” — mingled their slight silvery stems with the 
sturdier and more lordly forest trees, and the winged seeds of 
the ash, wafted to the walls, had planted themselves here and 
there, wherever a fallen stone had left a vacant space in the 
mortar, and had shot up into feathery shrubs, fringing the 
ancient battlements and cresting the tall tower. Thus, in the 
early summer time, when leaves are green, the castle at a 
distance could hardly be distinguished from the forest. 

Up the small path I have mentioned, Iola and Chartley 
took their way, and at length stood under the old arch of the 
barbican. One of the towers which had flanked it, had fallen 
down, and Ailing up the fosse, afforded a firmer path than the 
drawbridge, which, partly broken down, I know not whether 
by age or war, offered but an insecure footing. One of the 
long beams indeed, and two or three of the planks, still hung 
by the heavy chain used formerly to raise the bridge ; but 
Iola hesitated, although she had often crossed before, fearing 
in the darkness to lose her footing on the bridge, or to 
stumble amongst the stones, if she chose the path over the 
fallen tower. Chartley instantly divined her doubt, and 
going on part of the way over the drawbridge, held out his 
band, saying, u Lct*me steady your steps. It is quite firm.” 
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Iola followed at once ; and the Arab came after; but when 
they reached the great gate, the lady again paused, saying, 
*‘It is so dark, I fear we shall never find our way about the 
building without the risk of some accident, for many of the 
steps are broken down, and fragments of the walls encumber 
the doorways, although some of the rooms in the keep are 
almost as if they had been just inhabited. 1 wonder how 
long it is to daybreak 1” 

u I have not heard the bell for lauds,” replied Chartley, 
u and therefore, probably, three or four hours may elapse 
before we see the face of day. Perhaps, however, we can 
contrive to light a fire somewhere in the court, for the high 
trees and walls would Bcreen it from the eyes of the men 
upon the road.” 

“ Let us find our way into the great court first,” said Iola. 
“ There is plenty of dry wood about the place, if we could 
but find a light.” 

“ That will be soon obtained,” answered Lord Chartley, 
“ and, perhaps, something that may serve the purpose of a 
torch or candle also and, speaking a few words to the Arab, 
which Iola did not understand, he led the way forward, 
stretching out his hands, like a blindman, to rpake sure of 
the path he trod ; for if the night was dark without, the dark- 
ness was doubly deep under the shadow of the arch. After 
passing through the gateway, the great court seemed light 
enough by comparison. In the centre rose the large keep or 
donjon tower, frowning heavily over the scene below ; and 
forth from the side of the keep came a pile of very ancient 
buildings, now silent and desolate like the rest. 

Chartley and Iola were now alone ; for the Arab had left 
them. But yet she did not and she would not fear, for she 
had great confidence in her companion, and woman's confi- 
dence is of a very capacious measure. ,Nor did he wrong 
it — shame upon him who does — but, guiding her quietly to 
the flight of steps leading into the keep, he made her sit down 
upon the dilapidated stairs, and stood beside her, talking about 
subjects which could awake no emotion, or a very slight one, 
and informing her that he had sent the slaye to seek for 
materials to light a fire. None of those events, however, 
occurred, which continually happen to people cast upon a 
desert island. There were none of those appliances or means 
at hand, with which wandering sailors are usually supplied 
accidentally. No bituminous pine was found to fulfil the office 
of a torch ; and at length, alter the Arab’s return, the only 
resource of the fugitives was to light a fire, after the most 
ancient and approved fashion, by a flint and steel. This* 
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however, was accomplished with less difficulty than might 
have been expected, the young lord’s dagger supplying the 
steel, and flints being numerous in the neighbourhood. The 
old brown leaves, and the young but well -dried shoots, soon 
caught the flame ; and in a few minutes the joyous light was 
spreading round the old court yard, and raising lola’s spirits 
by the very look. 

M Ah, now we can rest here in comfort,” said the young lady, 
gazing around her ; u but the light is not yet sufficient to see 
the inside of the hall.” 

u But still you cannot sleep here, sweet Iola,” answered her 
companion. 44 I and the slave will go in and light a fire in 
the hall, if you will tend this in the meanwhile.” 

44 Nay,” she answered, 41 1 want not to sleep and she de- 
tained him gently by the arm. 44 Let ns sit down here. See, 
here is a stone bench bowered in the ivy. We can pass the 
night in telling tales ; and first you shall inform me how you 
came hither on foot in the forest, when I thought you had gone 
away for Leicester.” 

Lord Chartlcy easily satisfied her on that point ; and seated 
on the stone bench by her side, as near as possible, gazing from 
time to time on her bright countenance, by the gleams of the 
firelight, he related to her all that had occurred to him since 
he had left the abbey. 

“ As to my being on foot,” he said, 44 your good friend the 
woodman judged it best that I and my Arab should leave our 
horses at his hut, for fear of attracting attention. All I hope 
is, that they will not be found there by these good gentlemen, 
who are watching the wood ; for it might be dangerous if they 
were recognised as my property.” 

44 There is a great risk indeed,” said Iola, anxiously. “What 
will you do if such should be the case ? ” 

44 As best I can,” answered Chartley. “ I never premedi- 
tate, dear lady; for I always remark that those who go lightly 
and carelessly through the world, go the furthest. The cir- 
cumstances of the moment determine my conduct ; and as I 
have no 1 ties to bind me but those of honour and truth, no 
ambitious schemes to be frustrated or executed, no deeds 
done that I am ashamed of, so I have never any great store 
^ fears for the future, nor much need of forming plans at 
time for after-action.” 

:4 ‘ Happy are those,” answered Iola, with a sigh, 44 who, as 
ijfym say, have no ties to bind them.” 

> % Her reply was a natural one, springing at once from what 
^%as passing in her own heart. Something had whispered that 
it would be better to tell her companion, that her. own fate 
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was linked to another, that she had been contracted in fact in 
infancy, by her relations, to a person of whom she knew 
nothing. The thought of informing him of her fate, how- 
ever, led her to think of that fate itself; and thence came 
the sigh and the answer that she made. But as soon as it 
was uttered, she felt that it rendered more difficult, nay im- 
possible, the task of telling the circumstances as she had 
meditated. The words she had just spoken, the sigh she had 
just breathed, expressed too clearly the regret that she really 
felt ; but to explain to him the source of that regret, to show 
him the nature of the tie that oppressed her, would, she 
thought, be unwomanly and indecent. 

Her words, however, had not been unmarked ; and 
Chartley, reading them wrongly, pressed her gaily for ex- 
planation. 

“ Nay,” he said, “ you have no ties to regret. Your good 
aunt, the abbess, told me herself, that you are not destined 
for the life of the convent. If you do take the veil, it must be 
from some fancied resolution of your own heart, against which, 
it is the duty of every knight and gentleman to war. Fie, fie ! 
Let those who have tasted the world and found it bitter ; let 
those to whom it has pleased Heaven to deny beauty, and 
grace, and mind, and kindly feeling ; let those who have sor- 
rows to mourn, or evil acts to repent, seek the shades of the 
convent ; but do not bury there charms of person, and mind, 
and heart, such a9 yours, intended by Heaven to be the bless- 
ing and the hope and the comfort of another. I must not, I 
will not have it.” 

He spoke so eagerly, so warmly, and his eyes looked so 
bright, that lola lelfc glad the Arab was standing near piling 
fresh wood upon the fire. She knew not how to answer , 
but at length she said, “ I am not destined for a convent ; 
but there may be other ties as binding as the vow to the 
veil.” 

“ You are not married ! ” exclaimed Chartley, starting ; and 
then he added, with a laugh — a gladsome laugh, “ No, no. 
You told me yourself that you had only seen one other yoiltig 
man twice in life besides myself.” 

“No, not married — ” answered lola, casting down her eyes, 
and speaking in a low and sad tone. But her further reply 
was interrupted ; for the Arab suddenly lifted his finger witn 
a warning gesture, and said in a low voice : 

“ Steps come.” 

“ Let us into the old hall,” said Chartley, rising, and taking 
a burning brand from the fire. “ This will give us some light 
at least. Ibn Ayoub, stay you in the archway till I return. 
I will come directly ; but Jet no one^§s§,”^ .. 
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The Arab drew a long sharp-pointed knife from his girdle, 
saying, 44 1 will take care and the young lord and Iola 
hurried, through the gateway of the keep, into the interior 
of the building. 


CHAPTER XII. 

In a small, but rich and beautiful Gothic chamber, splendidly 
decorated, and splendidly furnished, sat a gentleman, in the 
very prime of life, at a table covered with manifold papers. 
His dress was gorgeous ; but the eye rested hardly lor a 
moment on the splendour of his apparel, for there was some- 
thing in his countenance which at once fixed all attention 
upon itself. The features were delicate and beautiful, the 
eyes dark, keen, and expressive. The lips were somewhat 
thin, and apparently habitually compressed, though when 
they parted they showed a row of teeth as white as snow. 
The long dark brown hair was of silky fineness and gloss, 
bending in graceful waves about a brow broad, high, and 
majestic, which would have been perfect in form, had not 
habit or nature Btamped a wrinkled frown upon it, while 
some long lines, the traces of deep thought, furrowed the 
wide expanse which age has not yet had time to touch. lie 
was in the prime of life, the early prime, for he had not yet 
seen three-and-thirty years ; and not a particle of bodily or 
mental energy had been lost ; but yet his form did not give 
any promise of great strength, for he was somewhat below 
the middle height, and the limbs seemed small and delicate. 
One shoulder was rather higher than the other, hut not so 
much so as to be a striking deformity; and the left arm 
seemed somewhat smaller than its fellow. No means had 
been taken tb conceal these defects ; and yet he might have 
passed anywhere for an exceedingly good-looking ’man, 
had it not been for a certain expression of fierce and fiery 
passion which occasionally came into his countenance, blend- 
ing strangely with the look of sarcastic acuteness which it 
usnally bore. It was upon his face at that moment, as he 
lead a letter before him ; but it passed away speedily, and it 
Jfcs with a bitter smile he said — speaking to himself, for 
was no one else in the room — 

Not know? He must be made to know ! We will pluck 
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the heart of this treason out;” and he wrote a few words 
hastily on the back of the letter which he had been reading. 

Then, however, he paused, laid his finger on his temple, 
and thought deeply for a minute or two. “ No,” he said at 
length, “ no ! It must be passed over. If they catch him 
in the abbey, the lad’s fault shall be passed over, lie has 
served the purposes of a decoy — done good service without 
knowing it ; and we will not kill the bird that lures the game 
to us, though it little thinks that it betrays its fellows-*, 
perhaps imagines it is serving them, not us. I have heard 
there was friendship between the bishop and his father ; and 
we must alienate no just friends now — Friends!” he con- 
tinued, with a bitter sneer. “What are friends? I* know 
but one, whom men can ever count upon; and he dwells 
here ; ” and at the same time he laid his hand significantly 
on his own broad forehead. 

He then took the pen again, and struck out the words he 
had written on the paper, pushed it aside, raised another, and 
after glancing over it, clapped his hands, exclaiming, — 

“Without there !” 

A servant instantly appeared ; and the king, for it was 
Richard himself, demanded, — 

“Did you not tell me that this man, John Radnor, had 
been killed by a fall from his horse?” 

“ Yes, sire,” answered the servant, “go the posts say, who 
brought your Grace the news that the Earl of Richmond’s 
fleet had been dispersed. He was found dead upon the road, 
but with his purse and papers all secure, so that they could 
not be thieves who slew him.” 

“ I tru"t there are few such left in the land,” said Richard. 
“ I have done something already to crush the lawless spirit 
engendered in this country hv long turbulence and domestic 
strife ; and I will trample out the last spark ere I have done. 
By Christ, the name of thief shall be unknown in the land 
if I live long enough. — I grieve for this man,” he continued, 
musing. “ lie was a serviceable knave, and one, to whose 
dexterity we could trust instructions somewhat difficult to 
write, and yet not make him an ambassador. — Send Sir John 
Thoresby to me,” he continued, “ and as soon as Sir Charles 
Weinants comes, give him admission.” 

With a low reverence, the man withdrew : and the king 
busied himself with the papers again, till the door opened 
and a gentleman in black entered the room. 

“ Let those be answered, Sir John,” said the king, pushing 
some letters to him, “ and take order that lodging and enter- 
tainment be prepared at York for the ^Princess, Countess 
of Arran ! Send off too, by a private hand; whkh can^ be 
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trusted, a letter to the king her brother, greeting him well 
from us, and telling him that the secret note, sent with the 
letters ol the countess, has been received. Bid him set his 
mind at ease, for that the matter is very sure, and that, search 
as she will, search will be fruitless, so that she can come 
safely.— Have you seen the queen ? ” 

“ I passed her but now, your Grace, in the hall,” replied 
the gentleman ; “ and she inquired if there were any news 
irom Middleham. She seemed much alarmed on account of 
the prince's illness.” 

“ Oh, it is nothing, it is nothing,” answered the king. “ It 
will soon pass. Children are well and ill in a day. The next 
post will bring us news that he is better ; but women are full 
of tears — Yet it is strange we have not heard to-daj' — I will 
go and see hdr, while you write here ; ” aud with a slow pace 
and thoughtful air, he quitted the room. 

At the end of a short corridor, Richard opened a door 
which gave him admission to a large old hall, in one part 
of which were seated several young ladies of high family, 
working busily at embroidery frames. At one of the tall 
arched windows, gazing out on the prospect below, with a 
look of restless anxiety on her face, stood the fair and unfor- 
tunate daughter of the Earl of Warwick, his youngest and 
his best beloved, whom, with the prophetic spirit of parental 
affection, he had endeavoured in vain to hide from the pursuit 
of him who never set his eyes upon an object without sooner 
or later attaining it. She was richly dressed, according to the 
mode of those times ; and her slight figure and her fair face 
still retained many traces of that delicate and feminine beauty 
which had once so highly distinguished them. 

The instant she heard her husband’s step, she turned quickly 
round with a timid and inquiring glance ; but Richard was in 
one of his milder moods. The subject of his thought and 
hers was one of common affection ; and he advanced tenderly 
towards her, and took her in his arms saying,— 

“I have heard nothing, Ann; but cast these fears from 
your mind. I trust that this is nothing but one of those 
sicknesses of childhood which come and pass away like 
spring showers.” 

The tears came into the queen’s eyes, rising from very 
mingled emotions. Her apprehension for her child, her bus- 
band’s tenderness, the feeling perhaps of her own failing 
Him, the recollections of early years, all moved her heart ; 
ip! yet Bhe feared that her emotions might rouse an im- 
Hp ent spirit in Richard’s breast. 

ilXt was not so, however ; and pressing her somewhat closer 
§|||gihe said,-*- 
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u Well, well, wipe away your tears, love. If we hear not 
better tidings to-day, thou shalt go to Middleham ; and I 
will go with thee.” 

44 Thanks, my gracious lord, thanks,” replied the queen. 

44 Perhaps it is but a weak woman’s fears for her only one, 
that so sink my spirit ; but I feel to-day a sort of awe, as 
if of approaching fate.” 

“You give way, yoir give way,” said Richard, with a 
slight touch of impatience. 44 However, there is good news 
abroad. This rash, exiled Earl of Richmond, whom you 
have heard of, doubtless, has seen his Breton ships — which 
the good doating duke now bitterly regrets he lent him — dis- 
persed and broken by a heavy tempest, and he himself has 
slunk back to St. Maloes ; but I have already limed some 
twigs for this light bird, which will yet stick to his feet ; and 
he may find conveyance into England more speedy, though 
not so" prosperous as that which he has been contriving for 
himself. How now, Lovel ? You look perilous grim, as if 
you and your cognisance had changed countenances.” 

44 1 grieve to be the bearer of bad tidings, gracious sire,” 
replied Lord Lovel, to whom these words were addressed, 
and who had entered the room the moment before ; 44 1 did 
not know that either of your Graces were here, and was 
hastening to your closet.” 

44 But the new3, the news,” cried Richard, eagerly. 44 Heavy 
tidings grow doubly weighty by long carrying. Out with 
them, man. Is there a new insurrection in the west ? Has 
Richmond landed ? Speak, speak at once !” 

44 1 had better have your grace’s private ear for a few 
minutes,” replied Lord Lovel, in a low and very sad tone, at 
the same time giving a glance towards the queen. Her eyes 
were fixed upon his face, and she caught the expression 
at once. 

44 My boy!” she exclaimed ; he is worse— he is hopeless — I 
see it there— I see it there ; ” and she pointed with her hand 
to his face. 

Richard gazed at him in profound, death-like silence, with 
his brow knitted over his fine keen eyes, and the thin, pale 
lip qnivering fearfully. It was a terrible thing to see the 
traces of such deep and unwonted emotion on that powerful 
and commanding countenance ; and Lovel felt almost afraid 
to proceed. Richard tried to speak ; but for the first time in 
his life, his voice found no utterance ; and all he could do 
was to make a vehement sign for his favourite to go on. 

44 Alas, sire I*' said Lovel, in a tone of unfeigned anguish, 
44 your worst fears are, I grieve to say 

44 No, no,” cried Richard in a broken voice, graspinghis^ 
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arm as if he would have sunk the fingers into the flesh. 
“No, no, not the worst — not the worst! He is very ill 
you would say — the physicians have no hope — but we will 
find more, wiser, skilfullerl There are simples of great 
power — there are — there are. No, not dead, not dead — no, 
not dead, not dead ! Oh, Jesu !” and he fell headlong to the 
ground. 

The unhappy queen stood with her hands clasped together, 
her eyes bent upon the floor ; not a trace of colour in her 
cheeks or lips. She moved not, she Bpoke not, she wept not, 
she uttered no cry, but remained standing like a statue where 
the words had reached her ears, with all the terrible anguish 
of the moment concentrated in her heart. 

In the meantime the embroidery frames were cast away. 
Her ladies gathered round her, and drew her gently to her 
chair of state, in which they placed her, unresisting ; but 
there she remained precisely as they had seated her, with her 
eyes still bent down, and her lips still motionless. At the 
same time Lovel raised the king, and called loudly for as- 
sistance. Attendants hurried in, and amongst them the mes- 
senger from Middleham, who had brought the tidings of the 
young prince’s death, and had been left at the door by Lord 
Lovel, when he undertook to communicate the sad intclli- 

g ence. But it was long ere Richard could be brought to 
imself ; and then he sat where they had placed him, 
rubbing his brow with his hand, and muttering broken 
sentences to himself. At length he looked up, and gazed 
with a curious, wild expression of countenance — still shrewd, 
still cunning, hut hardly sane ; and then he laughed aloud, 
and rising from his chair, exclaimed, — 

“Why this is well. Why, this is mighty well! We’ll 
march ten thousand men on York to-morrow, and then 
to Middleham. We’ll have cannon too ; ay, cannon too, 
lest the usurper should refuse to give up the boy. Why, he 
is the son of a king, a prince — a prince, I tell you, Lovel, 
the dog. Ha, ha, ha ! That was a merry distich, — 

“ The cat, the rat, and Lovel the dog, 

Buie all England under the hog." 


Bat we paid the poet handsomely. Kings should be always 
bountiful to poets. Good Sir John Collingburn, he little 
Ught that he should be hanged for the cat, drawn for the 
, and quartered for Lovel the dog. Ha, ha, ha ! It is 
y good,” 

it that moment the queen’s lips moved ; and raising her 
i towards heaVen, she began to sing a sweet and pfaintive 
n-a,verr mnsical voic e,— , 
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“ The castle stood on the hill side. 

Hey ho, hey ho, 

And there came frost in the summer tide, 

Hey ho, the wind and the snow. 

“ A hoy looked from the casement there, 

Iley ho, hey ho, 

And his face was like an angel’s fair ; 

Hey ho, how the violets grow. 

“ The snow, it fell on his golden hair, 

Hey ho, hey ho, 

And the wind has blighted the flower so fair, 

Hey ho, the flower’s laid low.” 

I think I’ll go to bed, ladies. It is growing dark, but .this 
nigbt-gear is somewhat stiff and cold, and 1 think it is 

dabbled with blood Blood, blood, blood ! Yes, it is 

blood!” and she uttered a loud scream.* 

In the midst of this distressing scene, Lord Lovel stood 
like one bewildered ; and he uoted not, that while the king 
was speaking, another person, none of the ordinary attend- 
ants, had entered the room. Now, however, Sir Charles 
Weinants. pulled him by the sleeve, saying, in a low voice,— 

I ought to speak with the king immediately ; Jmt he seems 
in no fit state, my lord. What is all this?” 

u Hush, hush!” said Lovel, in a whisper. u Go into the 
closet. J will come and speak with you, for 1 have full 
instructions. The king is indisposed with the sad news from 
Middleham. He will soon be better. I will join you in a 
minute. Your business will bear no delay.” 

Thus saying, he turned to the king again ; and Sir Charles 
Wcinants, with a slow and quiet step, crossed the hall, and 
proceeding through the short corridor I have mentioned, 
reached the king’s closet. He there found Sir John Thoresby 
writing diligently ; and the latter merely raised his head for 
an instant, gave a brief nod, and resumed his occupation. 
Sir Charles Weinants, ever discreet, walked to the window, 
and looked out ; for, as I have before said, there were mani- 
fold papers and letters on the table, and he knew that it was 
dangerous, even to let the eye pause upon any of Richard’s 
secrets. He waited there with persevering patience, saying 
not a word to Sir John Thoresby, and never turning round 
his head till Lovel entered the room, at the end of about 
ten minutes, and boldly dismissed the secretary for a few 
moments. 

* F 'm an account of the terrible effect— approaching to madness— of , 
the death of Edward, Prince of Wales, upon Richard 1H. and his queen, ] 
me the history of Croyland Abbey. 1 
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“Now, Sir Charles,” said the king’s favourite. “His 
grace, thank heaven, is somewhat better, and will soon be 
well. We have persuaded him to let blood ; for his spirits 
are too much oppressed. This is a severe blow, the death of 
the young prince, and will make many changes in the realm. 
You received the king’s letter ? ” 

“In safety, my good lord,” replied Sir Charles, “ but not 
the letter which was to have followed, informing me whether 
the Duke of Bretagne would receive me on this errand 
or not.” 

“ How is that?” exclaimed Lord Lovel. “ We sent it to 
York, thinking to find you there,” and he laid his hand upon 
his brow and thought. “ Ratcliff, in his last letter, received 
but this morning, assured me that he had sent it on to you at 
Tamworth, by a trusty messenger who was passing from Scot- 
land to the king. Now, it should have reached you some days 
ago, for Ratcliff thought we were at Coventry, and his letter 
to me has gone round.” 

“ It never reached me, my lord,” replied Sir Charles Wei- 
nants, “ and yet I made known my name and quality wherever 
I came, and bade my servants watch well, in order that no 
news from the court might miss me.” 

“It must be inquired into,” replied Lovel; “but in 
the meantime you must hasten your departure, for I have 
seen the reply from Bretagne, and you will be received with 
all favour. Monsieur Landaisis fully gained ; and all that is 
required is some one to confirm the king’s promises, and give 
an earnest of his goodwill towards the duke. You must set 
out this very night. I trust by that time his Grace will be well 
enough to see you himself, and give you his la9t instructions ; 
for his is not a mind to bend long, even under the burden cast 
upon it.” 

These words seemed intended to conclude the conversation ; 
but Sir Charles Weinants still stayed and mused. At length 
he looked up in Lovel’s face with a smile, saying, “ I always 
love to be successful in my negotiations; and, methinks, this 
young vapouring earl may take fright when he hears of my 
coming. Were it not better to go with the most perfect 
secrecy?” 

“ Nay, that would be hardly possible,” answered Lovel ; 
“ but we have been thoughtful. You must go in some sort as 
a fugitive. A report has already been spread that you are 
suspected by the king. Measures will be taken to strengthen 
the belief ; and, while you bear full powers a3 his envoy, and 
th^ money for Landais, you must quit the court suddenly by 
d($k ; and, with a small train, affect to seek refuge in Bftttany. 
Tbf iiegB of your disgrace has gone before ; but good Mon* 
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sieur Landais is made aware of the truth, and prepared to re- 
ceive you.” 

Sir Charles Weinants was not altogether well pleased with 
the arrangement ; but he was discreet — very discreet ; and he 
did not think fit to make any objection. However, he knew 
there could be no harm in establishing a claim where none 
previously existed ; for he was well aware that great men are 
ever ready enough to deny a claim, whether it exists or not. 
He therefore said quietly, “ The king’s will, of course, I sub- 
mit to without a murmur, mv good lord ; but it is a very un- 
pleasant sort of reputation for an ambassador to appear with, 
that of a fugitive and a traitor ; and I trust that his Grace will 
remember that I take upon myself such a character solely in 
obedience to his commands.” 

“You shall not be forgotten, Sir Charles,” replied Lovel; 
entertaining, but not uttering precisely the same sentiment, 
which was afterwards boldly propounded by a vast-minded 
but little- spirited man ; namely, that “to submit to indigni- 
ties is the way to rise to dignities.” 

“The king never neglects,” he said, “those who place 
themselves in painful situations for his service. And now, 
Sir Charles, prepare, prepare — but quietly ; never forgetting 
that your preparations are to be those of a fugitive.* r The am- 
bassador is to come after, you know. When yoil have Harry 
of Richmond firm in your grasp, the splendour of your train 
shall educe the memory of its scantiness now. Hark ! There 
is the king’s voice, and his step coming hither. Do not wait 
or take any notice. I dare say the barber is here to bleed 
him.” * 

The next instant Richard entered the closet, and Sir Charles 
Weinants passed him, bowing low and reverently. But the 
king took no lurther {notice of him than merely by giving a 
slow and inquiring glance, from under his bent brows, at tne 
face of his envoy ; and then seating himself in a chair, he suf- 
fered one of two persons who followed him into the room to 
withdraw his arm from his doublet, the barber-surgeon, who 
was close behind, directing the valet particularly to give him 
the left arm, as that was nearest to the heart. The servant 
then held a silver basin, while the operator made his prepara- 
tions and opened a vein. During all this time Richard uttered 
not a word, but sat with his brows contracted, and his 
dark thoughtful eyes fixed upon vacancy, till the sombre red 
blood began to flow forth from the vein ; and then he turned 
his look upon the stream, and seemed to watch it curiously. 

* Richard’slfcttempt to obtain possession of tbo person of Richmond 
by bribing Landais, the Duke of Britftnny’s minister, is too well known 
to need particular notice. 
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At length he lifted his right hand to his head, saying, “I am 
better — open the window. Give me air.” And the servant 
instantly hurried to obey his commands. The barber suffered 
the blood still to flow on, for a little while, and then bound up 
the king’s arm. 

44 I am better,” said Bichard ; 44 I am better ; ” and stretch* 
ing forth his hands, he added, in an imperative tone, 44 Leave 
me — all leave me I I am better — I would be alone.” 

The whole party hastened to obey, and as soon as they were 
gone, Richard, the iron-spirited, relentless Richard, placed 
his hands before his eyes and wept. It is a terrible sight to 
see a man weep at any time ; what must it have been to see 
tears forced from such a heart as Richard's ? 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Let us take up the history of the woodman, after he and the 
Bishop of Ely had quitted Lord Chartley. They crossed ra- 
pidly over the road, hearing the Bound of horses advancing, 
and of men speaking, as they did so. Neither uttered a word ; 
and the prelate was hastily directing his steps towards a spot 
where, by the dim light, he saw what 9eemed a continuation 
of the path he had just quitted ; but the woodman seized his 
, arm, and drew him on a little way up the road to a place where 

* the bushes seemed so thick as to afford no passage through 
f them. Putting aside the branches, however, with his sturdy 
i arm, Boyd dragged rather than led Morton forward ; and for 
\ some way the good bishop fancied that they should never find 

* a path again, so thick and difficult seemed the copse. It ex- 
i tended not fifty yards, however ; atid* though somewhat 
! scratched by the brambles, which clung round liis feet and 
f legs at every step, Morton at length found himself emerging 

into an open part of the wood, where the ground was covered 
" with thick fern, out of which, every here and there, rose an 
; old hawthorn, or the bushy shoots of an oak or beech felled 


long ago. 

44 *Tis a rough road,” said the woodman, in a low voice, as 
he relaxed his hold of the prelate’s arm. 

44 So are all the ways of life, my son,” answered the bishop. 
44 And the roughest often the safest,” answered Boyd. “ I 
know it by experience. Smooth paths end in precipices.” 

At that instant, something started up before them ou^ of the 
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fern ; and a quick rush was heard through the neighbouring 
brushwood. The bishop started and drew a little back, but 
Boyd said, with a laugh, — 

“ Tis but a doe, my lord. If she find her way among the 
soldiers, there will be more chases than one to-night. Fear 
not, however. I will answer for your safety, though not for 
hers.” 

“1 do not fear,” answered the prelate. “Indeed, I am 
little given to fear ; but as you doubtless well know, my son, 
the mind has not always that command over the body which 
can prevent the mere animal impulse from starting at dangers, 
which calm consideration could meet unshrinking.” 

“True,” replied the woodman. “So long as life is happy 
it may be so ; but with the loss of a!l that makes existence 
valuable, the body itself loses its sensibility to all signs of 
danger. Hope, dread, anxiety, and the struggle with the 
ills of life, make u9 vibrate as it were to the touch of all 
external things; but when hope and fear are dead, when 
there is neither care nor thought of existence, ’tis won- 
derful how this blind horse of the body, ridden by that plod- 
ding wayfarer, the mind, learns to jog on, without starting 
at anything that glistens on the way. But come on, my good 
lord, for 1 must take you first to my cottage, and then send 
you forward some miles upon your journey.” 

Thus saying, he walked forward , and the good bishop 
followed through the more open space, musing as he went ; 
for, to say the truth, he was pulled different ways by dif- 
ferent inclinations. Self-preservation was, of course, one 
great object ; and that led him to desire immediate escape ; 
hut yet there was another object, which he had much at 
heart, and which would have bound him to remain. Nor 
was he a man who would suffer the consideration of personal 
safety alone to make him abandon what he considered a duty 
but as vet, he knew not fully what were the risks, and what the 
probabilities ; and, as the only means of obtaining informa- 
tion, he, at length, after some consideration, determined to 
have recourse to the woodman. Boyd was striding on, how- 
ever; and it cost the prelate two or three quick steps to 
overtake him, so as to be able to speak in that low tone which 
he judged necessary in the existing circumstances. 

“ You think that you can insure my safety?” he said. 

“Beyond a doubt,” replied the woodman, laconically. 

“ But only, 1 suppose, by instant flight,” said the prelate. 

“ By flight before daylight,” replied Boyd. 

“ But if I tell you,” continued the bishop, “ that it is ab- 
solutely necessary; for a great purpose I have in view, thatJT- 
should remain in this immediate neighbourhood for some 4 A 
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days, do you think it possible for me to lie concealed here, 
till 1 receive the intelligence I am seeking ? Remember, I 
do not heed a little risk, so that my object be attained.” 

“ That is brave,” answered Boyd ; “ but yet ’tis difficult to 
weigh nicely in the balance, for another man, the estimation, 
of his own life. If I knew what you sought, 1 could judge 
better. However, I will say this : the risk were very great 
to stay, but yet such as any one of courage would encounter 
for agreat and noble object.” 

“ Then I will stay,” replied the bishop, firmly. “ My 
object is a great, and 1 believe, a just and holy one ; and life 
must not be weighed in the balance against it.” 

“ Would that I knew what it is,” said the woodman, “for 
methinks I might show you that more may be gained by 
going than by staying. Of that, however, anon. Let me 
see if I can divine your object.” 

The bishop shook his head, saying, — 

u That is not possible. You are keen and shrewd I see ; 
but this you could not discover by any means, without in- 
formation from others.” 

“ I may have more information than you fancy,” answered 
Boyd ; “ but at all events you must tell me fairly, if I am 
right. You were once esteemed and promoted by Harry the 
Sixth. The house of Lancaster gave your first patrons.” 

The bishop winced a little. 

“ True,” he said, “ true ! ” 

“ The house of Lancaster fell,” continued the woodman ; 
w and after the king’s death you continued in office under the 
opposite faction — I do not blame you, for the cause seemed 
hopeless.” 

“ Nay, but hear me,” said the bishop in a louder tone than 
he had hitherto used. “ You speak somewhat authorita- 
tively ; and I must explain.” 

“I speak plain truth,” replied the woodman. “At this 
hour of the night, and under these gray boughs, we are 
upon a par. Elsewhere, it is, Morton, Lord Bishop of Ely, 
and Boyd the woodman. But I have said, I blame you not. 
What need of explanations ? ” 

“ Yes, there is need,” answered the bishop. “ I had my 
motive for doing as I have done ; and that motive sufficient 
for my own conscience. As you say, the cause of Lancaster 
had lallen, and hopelessly fallen. All efforts in its favour 
could but produce more bloodshed, and protract a desolating 
civil strife. By yielding to the conqueror, by giving him the 


believe — I do. Relieve, that I could and did do more 
^opd, than if I had withdrawn from the counsels of the ruler 
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of the country, and joined with those who sought to throw 
him from his seat. 1 never advised in those affairs where 
York and Lancaster opposed each other. It was part of my 
compact with him that 1 should take no share in acts or coun- 
sels against a family I once had served. Yet in my humble 
way 1 could do good, in moderating the fury of men’s pas- 
sions, and the rancour of party strife.” 

u Yon plead, my lord, to an indictment 1 have never laid,” 
replied the woodman. “ 1 blame you not. I never thought 
of blaming you. But hear me on ! You became attached to 
a prince who favoured you greatly — a man of many high 
qualities, and also of many great vices ; brave, courteous, 
graceful, and good-huinoured ; lewd, idle, insincere, and 
cruel ; a consummate general, a short- seeing statesman, a 
bad king, a heartless kinsman, a man of pleasant converse, 
and a devoted friend. You loved him well; you loved his 
children hotter, and would not consent to their murder.” 

“ Kay, nay, not their murder,” cried the bishop ; “no one 
ever ventured to speak of their death. Even now, we know 
not tli at they are really dead ; but J believe it. If you had 
said, I would not be consenting to their deprivation of their 
rights, you had been justified.” 

“ ’Tis the same thing,” answered the woodman* u deposed 
princes live not long, where they have many friends in the 
realm they lose. Ilowevcr, committed to the tower, and 
then to tlic custody ot Buckingham, you found means to 
make of jour jailer your friend, choosing dexterously a mo- 
ment of disappointment to turn him to your purposes. I 
speak now only from hearsay ; but I am told, you two to- 
gether framed a scheme for choosing a new king from the 
race you first served, and uniting him to the heiress of your 
second lord. It was a glorious and well-devised plan, worthy 
of a great statesman — ay, and of a Christian prelate ; for 
thereby you might hope to end for ever a strife which has 
desolated England for half a century — but rash Buckingham 
lost all at the first attempt. The scheme still lives however, 
I am told, though one of the great schemers is no more. The 
other walks heTC beside me, returned in secret to his native 
land, after a brief exile, and the question is, for what? 
Money, perhaps, or arms, or friends, 1 may be told. Yet he 
would linger Btill for some intelligence, even w’hen his life is 
staked ! Has he heard of machinations going on in Brittany, 
for the overthrow of all his plans, by the betrayal of him on 
whom their success depends ? Has he heard of secret nego- 
tiations between the usurper, and a feeble duke or his mer- 
cenary minister ? Does he wish to obtain the certainty of 
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such things ? and is he willing to stake his life upon the 
chance of discovering the truth ? ” 

He paused as if for an answer ; and the bishop who had 
been buried in deep thought — considering less the questions 
put and the tale told, for all that was speedily digested, than 
the character of his companion — replied at once, — 

“ You are an extraordinary man, sir, and must speak from 
something more sure than a mere guess.” 

44 Assuredly,” replied the woodman, 44 1 speak from calcu- 
lation. lie who, in the calm retirement of a lowly station, 
removed afar from his fellow men, has still a fair view of the 
deeds they do, can often, by seeing things hidden from the 
eyes of those who are near the scene of action, judge of the 
motives and the result, which the one part of those engaged 
do not know, and the other do not perceive. I once stood 
upon a high hill, while a battle raged at my feet, and could I 
have directed, with the prospect of the whole before me, I 
could have made either army win the field for I saw what 
neither saw, and understood what neither understood. Thus 
is it with a man who stands alar from the troublous strife of 
human life, with his eye above the passions, the prejudices, 
^and the vanities which more or less interrupt each man’s 
vision on the wide plain of the world where the combat is 
going* on. But yet you have not answered my question. 
Have I divined rightly or not ? ” 

The bishop paused for another instant, and then replied, — 
44 Why should 1 not speak ? My life is in your hand. I 
can trust no greater thing than I have trusted. You are 
right. I have heard of these machinations ; and I have laid 
my plans for frustrating them, or at least discovering them. 
My faithful servant, companion, and friend, who has accom- 
panied me in all my wanderings, has gone on with Sir Charles 
Weinants even now ; for that is the man who has been en- 
trusted with many a secret negotiation between England and 
Britanny. He, my servant, will return in disguise to seek 
me at the abbey ; and if I go before he arrives 1 carry no 
definite information with me.” 

44 You must go before ne arrives,” replied the woodman, 
M or ’tis likely you will not go at all ; but you shall not go 
bootless. Now let us be silent and cautious, for we are 
coining near more dangerous ground.” 

The hint was not lost upon the bishop, who, though bold 
and resolute, as I have shown, did not think it necessary to 
sport. with life as a thing of no value. While this conversa- 
tion had been taking place they had traversed that more open 
spaefe of forest ground which has been mentioned, and were 
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approaching a thicker copse, where sturdy underwood filled all 
the spaces between the larger trees. It seemed to the bishop, 
in the dimness of the night, that there would be no possitn- 
lity of penetrating the vast mass of tangled thicket which 
rose sweeping up the side of the hill before his eyes ; but still 
the woodman bent his step straight towards it till at length he 
paused at a spot where there seemed no possible entrance. 

“We are now coming near one of the wider roads of the 
wood,” he said, in a whisper ; “ and the little path by which I 
will lead you runs within a hundred yards of it, for more than 
a mile. We must therefore keep silent, and even let our 
footfalls be light.” 

“If we have to force our way through all this brushwood,” 
answered the bishop in the same tone, “ the noise will in- 
stantly betray the way we take.” 

“ Fear not,” replied Boyd, “ only follow me close and 
steadity. Leaders make bad followers, I know ; but it must 
be so just now.” 

Thus saying he pushed a side some of the young ash trees, 
and held them back with his strong arm while the bishop 
came after. Three steps were sufficient to bring them 
through the thick screen, to the end of a small path, not 
above three feet in width, but perfectly clear and opeti. It 
was drawn in a line as straight as a bowstring, and had pro- 
bably been formed for the purposes of the chase ; for arrow 
or bolt sent along it could not fail to hit any object of large 
size, such as a stag or fallow deer at any point within shot. 
The bishop, it is true, could not see all this, for the boughs 
were thick over head, though cleared away at the sides ; and 
he followed slowly and cautiously upon the woodman’s steps, 
setting down his feet with that sort of timid doubt which 
every one feels more or less when plunged in utter darkness. 

Steadily and quietly the woodman walked on, seeming to 
see his way as well in the deep night as he could have done 
in the full day; and at length after having proceeded, for 
what seemed to his companion much more than one mile, he 
again stopped where the path abruptly terminated in another 
thicket. As no sign would have been effectual to convey his 
meaning in the profound darkness which reigned around, the 
woodman was fain to whisper to his companion to remain for 
a moment where he stood, while an examination was made to 
ascertain whether the great road was clear. He then forced 
his way forward through the boughs, and a moment after the 
bishop heard the whining of a dog, followed by the voice of 
the woodman, saying, “ Down, Ban, down. Seek, boy, seek. 
Is there a strange foot ?” - 

A short interval elapsed, and then was heard the sound of 
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a low growl, very close to the spot where the prelate himself 
was stationed. 

“Nay, that is a friend,” said the woodman, in a low tone. 
w Come in, Ban ! To heel, good dog.” 

The sound of the stout and stalwart form of his companion, 
pushing its way once more through the brushwood, was then 
heard ; and Boyd again stood by the good prelate’s side. 

“ All is safe,” he said ; “ and now you must force your way 
forward at the risk of tearing your gown. But never mind 
that, for you must not travel in this attire and he led the 
way on. 

After a struggle of some difficulty with the brambles and 
thin shoots of the ash which formed the copse, the bishop 
found himself in the midst of a small open space, with the 
road running across it, and the woodman’s cottage on the 
other side. The door was open, and a faint glare, as from a 
half-extinguished fire, came forth into the air, showing the 
tall, sinewy form of the woodman, and the gaunt outline of 
his gigantic hound. The cottage soon received the whole 
party, and, closing and barring the door, Boyd pointed to the 
threshold, saying to the dog, “Down, Ban! watch!” and 
immediately the obedient animal laid himself across the door- 
way, and remained with his head raised, his ears erect, and 
his muzzle turned towards the entrance, as if listening for the 
Bound of approaching footsteps. 

“ Now, reverend father and good lord,” said Boyd, “ we 
must not dally. You must throw away that gown, and put 
on this common waggoner’s frock. You must cover the ton- 
sure with this peasant’s bonnet, and take part in driving a 
load of wood a stage on the way to Lichfield. You will be 
met with by those who will see you safely to the coast, and 
you will have one with you who will in reality perform the 
office — unworthy of your profession and name — which you 
must seem to fulfil only for the sake of security. 1 will bring 
you the garments in a moment ; but first,” he continued, “ let 
n*e place in your hands this letter, which you roust conceal 
with the greatest care, and contrive to convey it to the Bari 
of Richmond. How.it fell into my hands matters not ; but if 
you run your eye over it you will see that it contains all the 
information for which you were inclined to wait ; stay, I will 
give you a light,” and, stirring the fire into a blaze, he lighted 
a lamp at the flame. 

“ Ha, from Landais himself 1 ” exclaimed the bishop, as he 
read the letter, “ with a promise to arrest the earl and all his 
companions, as soon as Richard’s ambassador has arrived, and 
tpe money is paid.!. The money is paid! What may that 
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“ Can you not divine, good father?’ 1 asked the woodman. 
“ In this good world of ours there is a price for everything. 
We are all merchants, traders with what we make or with 
what we possess. One man sells his barony, another his 
honour, another his conscience, another his soul. One ac- 
quires fpr himself power and sells the use of it, another gains 
a reputation and trades on that, as others do on learning or 
on skill. There is a difference of prices too, and the coin in 
which men require payment is various. A kingly crown is 
the price which some demand ; a high office the price of 
others. The crosier or the triple crown is one man’s price ; 
the smile of a fair lady is another’s ; the sordid soul requires 
mere money, and this Landais, this Breton peasant, risen to 
be the minister and ruler of his imbecile prince, sells the 
duke’s honour and his own for hard gold. Ha, ha, ha ! he 
is quite right, for of all the things which go to purchase such 
commodities, gold is the only solid, permanent possession. 
What is honour, fame, power, or even woman’s smile, but the 
empty, transitory, visionary deceit of an hour? Gold, gold, 
my lord bishop, untarnishable, persisting, ever- valuable gold, 
is the only proper payment, when honesty, honour, feeling, 
and character are to be sold — upon my life I think so ! But 
there is the letter. Let the duke have it; show him the toils 
that are around him, and bid him break through before they 
close upon him 1 ” 

u This is important, indeed,” said the bishop, who had been 
reading the letter attentively, 44 and it shall be in the hands 
of the earl as soon as it be possible to deliver it. One ques- 
tion, however, let me ask you. Who shall I tell the earl has 
procured and sent to him this most valuable information ? for 
I do not affect to believe that you are that which you seem to 
be.” 

“ Nothing is what it seems to be,” replied the woodman ; 
41 ho, nothing in this world. It is a place of unreal things ; 
but yet you might have satisfied yourself at the abbey that 
Boyd the woodman is a faithful servant of the good abbess 
and nuns of St. Clare, and has been so long enough for them 
to have great confidence in him — however,” he continued, in 
a somewhat changed tone, 44 tell the Earl of Richmond you 
have had it from a man who may ask his reward hereafter, 
for we are all mercenary. That reward shall neither be in 
gold, nor estates, nor honours, nor titles; but when the 
struggle before him is accomplished, and he is successful, as 
he will be, then, perchance, Boyd the woodman may ask a 
boon, and it shall be but one ; now I bring you your disguise,” 
and, passing through the door in the bask of the room, he 
disappeared for a moment or two, and then returned loaded 
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with various pieces of apparel. The bishop smiled as he put 
them on, and the transformation was certainly most complete 
as the frock of the carter was substituted for that of the monk, 
and the peasant’s bonnet took the place of the cowl. 

“ We must get rid of your sandals, my lord,” said the 
woodman, “ and that is the most difficult part of the matter, 
for my foot is well nigh twice as large as yours, so that my 
boots will fit but ill.” 

“ We will manage it,” answered the bishop, “ for I will 
thrust my feet in, sandals and all, and that will fill them 
up.” 

The woodman laughed, but the plan seemed a good one, 
and was adopted. 

“ Here is a little Venice mirror,” said the woodman. “Now 
look at yourself, my good lord. I will not ask if your best 
friend would know you, for dear friends always forget ; but 
would your bitterest enemy recognise you, though hatred has 
so long a memory ?” 

“ I do not think he would,” answered the bishop, smiling 
at his own appearance ; “ but yet I fear if we should be met 
in the wood by any of these people and detained, they may 
discover me by the tonsure.” 

“ We will not be met,” answered Boyd. u Now, follow 
me ; but first stick this axe into your girdle, which may 
serve both as an ensign of your new trade and a means of 
defence.” 

The woodman then led his companion through the door in 
the back of the room into another large chamber behind. 
Thence, after locking the door, he took his way through a 
shed, half filled with piles of firewood ; and then, proceeding 
through an orchard, surrounded on three sides by the forest, 
he entered a little garden of pot-herbs, at the further end of 
which was a fence of rough -hewn oak. 

On approaching the paling, the bishop found himself stand- 
ing on the edge of a very steep bank, at the bottom of which 
he could catch the glistening of a stream ; and after a warn- 
ing to take good heed to his footing, the woodman led him 
down a flight of steep steps cut in the bank, to a small path 
whieh ran along by the side of the water. The dell, which 
the stream had apparently channeled for itself, and which was 
flanked by woody banks, varying from twenty to forty feet in 
height, extended for nearly a mile through the wood, and at 
length issued forth from the forest screen, at the edge of a 
rich and well-cultivated tract of country. 

At this spot there was a bridge, over which ran one of the 
.loads from the abbey ; but the little path, which the wood- 
man and his companion were following, passed under the 
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bridge by the side of the river ; end Boyd continued to pur- 
sue it for two or three hundred yards further. He then 
ascended the bank, which had by this time become low and 
sloping, and took his way across a field to the right, so as to 
join the road at some distance from the bridge. A few yards 
in advance was seen a lantern, and a wood cart with its team 
of horses, and two men standing by its side. To one of 
these, the woodman spoke for a few moments in a low voice ; 
and then turning to the other, he said, “ You understand 
your orders, David. Here is the man who is to go with you 
— Now, my lord,” he continued, in a whisper; “you had 
better get up on the front of the waggon. I must here 
leave you ; for I have the security of some others to provide 
for.” 

“ I trust my fair guide from the abbey has met with no 
peril on her return,” said the bishop in a whisper. “It 
would be bitter to me indeed, if any evil befel her in conse- 
quence of her charity towards me.” 

“ I trust not,” said the woodman ; “ but yet I now find she 
could not return to the abbey, and has taken refuge else- 
where. There were eyes watching her she knew not of, and 
help at hand in case she needed it. But I must gp and pro- 
vide for all this; for a fair girl like that ought not to be 
trusted too long with a gay young lord. He seems a good 
youth, ’tis true, though wild and rash enough.” 

“Oh, he may be fully trusted,” replied the prelate. “ I 
will be Iiis sponsor, for he was brought up under my own eye, 
and I know every turn of his mind. His rashness is but 
manner, and, his light gaiety but the sparkling of a spirit 
which has no dark thought or memory to make it gloomy. 
If he is with her, she is safe enough ; for he would neither 
wrong her, nor see her wronged.” 

“ Nevertheless, I must see to the safety of both,” replied 
the woodman ; “ so now farewell, and peace attend you — Stay, 
let me help you up.” 

Thus saying, he aided the bishop to mount upon the front 
of the cart ; and at a crack of the waggoner’s whip the team 
moved slowly on. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

The lighted brand which Chartley carried in his hand, hardly 
remained unextinguished till he and Iola had passed through 
the deep gateway into the large hall ; but there they found 
much more light than they had expected, for the fire in the 
courtyard threw a broad glare over the two large windows, 
and served, in some degree, to illuminate the interior. It 
was one of those vast old halls, of which but few are now 
remaining, though at that time, no great baronial residence 
was without one of them. Some indeed were of greater ex- 
tent than the one I now speak of ; but few, if any, had a 
bolder sweep of arch than was displayed by the vaulted roof 
which now covered the young nobleman and his companion. 
Time had spared it ; and ruin had not as yet laid any hand 
upon it, so that the eye could roam through the framework of 
Tichly-carved oaken beams above, without detecting any flaw 
in the slating which overspread the whole. No columns or 
obstructions of any kind interrupted the sight from one end 
to the other ; and, by the flickering of the firelight, Chartley 
could perceive two doors opening out of the opposite end of 
the hall, one upon the right hand and another upon the left. 
To the door upon the right, two or three stone steps led up 
from the pavement ; and he inquired at once, remembering 
that Iola had boasted a thorough knowledge of the building, 
if she could tell him whither that entrance led.” 

w To the great square tower,” she replied, “ by a staircase 
in the little turret that you might see at the side of the keep. 
It is very narrow, but quite good and perfect still.” 

46 If the door be still there and sound,” replied Chartley, 
“ it will be as good a place of refuge as any ; for the mouth 
of a narrow staircase is no bad spot for defence.” 

44 1 think the door is there,” replied Iola ; 41 but we can 
soon see.” 

44 Thanks to the fire without, we can, sweet Iola,” replied 
Chartley, walking forward by her side ; but as he did so, his 
fodt struck against something lying on the pavement, which 
he, sent rattling to the other side of the hall. “ Why, what 
is here?” he exclaimed, stooping down. “Some one has 
frbeen jght ing a Are here, not Yery long ago. And on my life 
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here is a lamp too, seemingly n^very long extinguished ; at 
all events, there is oil in it.” w 

“ Oh yes, it is long ago,” answered Iola, “ as long ago as 
Christmas. I remember all about it now. The nuns come 
up here every year, on the morrow of Christmas, for there is 
still a mass, kept up once a year in the chapel ; and, the last 
time, Sister Bridget left her lamp behind her, which she 
brought to light the tapers on the altar. It may now serve 
us in good stead ; and I do not see why we should not light a 
fire here too; for they do so every Christmas-day, and 
heat a flagon of Malvoisie, for the priest, who says the mass.” 

“ Would to Heaven we had a flagon of Malvoisie to heat,” 
replied Lord Chartley, laughing. “I know few things 
better, on a cold night or in a doubtful hour. Strange, sweet 
Iola, that so spiritual a thing as hope should go up and down, 
burn more faintly or more brightly, for the want or the pos- 
session of a few drops of grape juice.” 

u It may be so with men,” answered Iola ; “ but I do not 
think it is so with women. Hope with me, never burns 
brighter than in a fine clear summer morning, when I hear 
the birds sing. There seems, in the sweet sounds and in 
the sweet sightB, a world of promises from a voice that never 
lies.” 

u Oh yes, but Malvoisie is good too,” answered Chartley 
gaily, “ especially when summer mornings arc not here, when 
no sweet bird gives music, unless it he the hooting owl; 
and even lola’s eyes do not afford light enough to show 
one this great thick door, the hinges of which seem somewhat 
rusty.” 

As he thus spoke, with his foot upon the second step, he 
swung the heavy door backwards and forwards, with a 
grating sound, which seemed to make the old hall shake. 

“Come,” he continued, “I will go light Sister Bridget’s 
lamp at the fire, and see what good Ibn Ayoub is about. His 
watch has been undisturbed, or we should have had his . 
Arabic gutturals finding their way into the hall, and echoing : 
round and round as harshly as this rusty hinge. You shall | 
staj'’ near the other door till I return ; but mind, if there j 
should be anything like a fray, you run up here and shut 
yourself in. I am bound by knightly courtesy to take you j 
back to the abbey safe and sound; and so if I Am killed, 
you must take the task upon yourself, in justice to my repu- 
tation.” 

“Killed! Oh, do not talk of such a thing!” exclaimed 
Iola. “ I beseech you, my noble lord, think not of risking 
life in such a case.” * 

“ To protect and serve you,” answered Chartley, M L 
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would ri6k more than life, urcet girl, if I had anything more 
than life to lose. A man’s me is worth very little in these 
days ; for there is so little certainty of its continuing from one 
hour to another, that, good iaith, 1 am fain to shake my head 
every morning when I rise, to see that it is upon my shoulders. 
Buckingham and Hastings, Vaughan, Grey, and others, 
besides some hundreds more, would have done better to have 
died in the field, or in defence of some fair lady, than to have 
waited for the headsman’s axe. I trust whenever my hour 
comes, that it will find me sword in hand. It is the only way 
I ever could make up my mind to look upon death com- 
placently. I suppose 1 am a sad coward, for the thought of a 
sick bed, and feverish pillow, and lamentable friends, and the 
grave doctor with a potion in his hand, frightens me im- 
mensely. Nor is the axe much better ; for it usually lias its 
du!l antecedents of trial, condemnation, gaping fools, and 
blocks and scaffolds ; whereas, on the battle-field, or in the 
lists, lance to lance, for a lady’s honour, with stroke for 
Btroke, and clanging trumpets, and charging horse, and shouts 
of victory, the spirit springs forth triumphant through the 
wounds of the flesh, and soars away to glorj', with the light 
of renown upon its wings.” 

Iola sighed, she knew not why ; but still the enthusiasm 
touched her, and she felt a thrill run through her veins at 
bis high words, which made her almost fearful of the sensa- 
tions which were creeping over her heart. 

* 44 You do not rn^ke me brave,” she said ; 14 and therefore I 

; will come with you under the arch, for I shall feel frightened 
> if I lose sight of you.” 

u Oh, I will willingly live ever in your eyes,” answered 
Chartley; 44 and he who reaches you, must first pass over 
my corpse.” 

I' Iola started ; for it is not to be supposed, that, in that age, 
[ she, or any one, was without superstition ; and she read a 
sort of double sense in his words, which seemed to her 
almost to have the force of prophecy. She followed him 
closely, however, and only paused when she again got sight 
of the court-yard, with the Arab still standing quietly by the 
upon which he had piled some more wood. 

, * 4 Has no one come?” demanded Chartley. “Have you 

| beard the steps again ?” 

I 44 1 have heard the steps,” answered the Arab ; 44 but no 
one lias come. They seem to wander round and round the 
com$ ; but the eye sees not the walker. ’Tis most likely an 
\ Afrit, matching this old castle. There may be ' treasures 
f buried here.” 

, 44 There is a treasure hidden here,” replied the young 
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nobleman, speaking to himself, but thinking of Iola. “As 
to Afrits they never cross th* sea. However, good Ibn 
Ayoub, as we have not men enough in the garrison to man 
all the walls or guard all the gates, we will withdraw into the 
great hall, light our fire there, and close the door, though we 
cannot drop the portcullis. Bring as much of the embers in 
as you can contrive to carry, without burning your garments, 
and a quantity of wood, of which there seems a great store 
there in the corner.” 

“ ’Tis an old gate broken to pieces,” said the Arab. 44 ’Twill 
soon burn, for it is as dry as camel’s dung.” 

Chartley waited and listened, while his slave performed the 
task he had set him about ; and then returning to Iola, after 
he had lighted the lamp, he said — 

“ I can hear no sound. It was good Ibn Ayoub’s fancy, I 
suppose, though his ears are as sharp as those of a page in a 
fairy tale. He traced me through the forest to-night, by the 
sound of my horse’s feet, as surely as a hound traces the deer 
by the scent. — Nay, cheer up, sweet Iola, or we shall both 
grow sad and fanciful in this old pile. What, though we 
have no Malvoisie, there is better wine than ever flowed fiom 
the grape, or was imprisoned in a bottle — the flrine -of the 
heart, dear lady, of the heart unconscious of evil, the bright . 
gay spirit, the cheerful contentment with the event of the , 
hour, the fearless trust of the morrow. ’Tis but a little , 
time wc shall he together. Let us make the moments pleasant j 
as they fly ; for to me they will fly all too soon. Come, let 
us look round the hall, and see what itHontaina and he 
held the lamp high up above his head, gazing round, but 
unable to see the whole of the vast extent of the chamber. 

“ Oh, there is nothing here,” answered Iola. “ It has 
been stripped of everything, long, long ago. But there are 
some things in the chambers above, which the plunderers did 
not think it worth while to bring down, I suppose — settles 
and stools, and a huge bed, which they say was made in the 
room where it stands, and cannot pass the door.” 

“ Come, we will go and see them,” cried Chartley. u Sit- 
ting on these cold stones is not made for those delicate 
limbs ; and perchance we may find something which we can 
'bring down. But first let the Arab light the fire here ; and 
will tnr and close the great door. 

Ne^gf&rt^ifftculty occurred in either process ; for the Arab 
contrived Oh wo broad pieces of wood, to bring in a sufficient, 
quantity of embers speedily to kindle a large fire on the wide; 
hearth of the old hall, and the ponderous door, though it had: 
one or two large holes in it, and groaned most desperately atj 
being forced to turn upon its hinges — a process which it pro^ 
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bably had not undergone for more than half a century— 
nevertheless swung-to Easily enough, and the heavy bolt was 
forced into the deep hole made for its reception in the stone- 
work. 

When the young lord turned round, after aiding the Arab 
in this work, the aspect that the hall presented was cheerful 
enough. The pile of wood on the hearth had caught fire at 
once ; and, mingled with the smoke which was rushing up 
the wide chimney, were thick columns of many-coloured 
fame, which cast a warm and flickering glow over the ancient 
stone walls, and upon the painted glass of the windows, where 
knights, and priests, and angels, and apostles, were grouped in 
somewhat strange confusion. In the bright blaze of the tire, 
on the opposite side of the hearth, stood the fair form of Iola, 
wrapped, indeed, in the earl’s surcoat, which veiled, without 
altogether concealing, the beautiful outline of the figure. The 
long sable-lined sleeves trailing upon the ground, seemed to 
form a sort of train behind her as she stood, while the beau- 
tiful neck and shoulders rose from the furred collar, lightly 
fastened over her chest, and the fair and speaking coun- 
.tenance, turned towards those who were closing the door, was 
now shown in bright light, now cast into shadowy indistinct- 
ness as the flame rose and fell. 

Chartley gazed at her, and thought it was the fairest sight 
he had ever seen ; and sensations rose up in his breast, which 
he took no pains to master. He was young, free, trustful, 
full of happy confidence in the future, and he said to himself, 
— u Why not? ®oam the world over, can I find anything 
more lovely than she is, more gentle, more sweet, more full 
of noble feelings and bright thoughts, than she seems? In 
marriage one always casts one’s fate upon a die, the fall of 
which is uncertain. — Why not ? — But not now, not now,” he 
continued, the spirit of gentlemanly courtesy coming to guide 
yUm instantly ; u I must wait till she is free from danger, and 
KfljBn seek her when she is safe and in the midst of her friends 
: again. I must not agitate or alarm her now.” 

^Chough the resolution was a strong one, as well as a good 
!• one, it was difficult to keep the feelings which were busy at 
1 his heart, from influencing his manner in some degree. Nor 
l to say truth, did he keep them in such subjection. He would 
have liked very much to make her sit beside him, and, with 
his arm cast around her, pillow her beautiful head upon his 
bosom, while she took the repose so needful to her. He 
would have liked to stand before that open hearth, with her 
Jy&iil clasped in his, and their eyes fixed upon the faces 
jflid landscapes in the fire, talking of love and dreaming of 
Chappy days. He did none of these things ; but yet there 
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was a soilness and a tenderness in liis manner and his tone, 
every now and then, which went thrilling through Iola’s 
young fresh heart, and creating dreads for herself and for 
him, which might have shaken her terribly, had it not been 
for the gay and sparkling spirit which broke forth in his con- 
versation from time to time, and carried away all heavier 
thoughts upon its wings. 

u Now come,” he said, taking up the lamp after he had 
paused by her side for a moment, “ let us go up to these 
chambers above, and see if we can find some seat or another, 
that we can bring down. You have been walking and stand- 
ing a long, long while ; and those beautiful little feet will be 
sadly tircd,unless we can discover some means of resting them. 
I would rather walk a hundred miiea than stand an hour. 
I have always thought that a bird’s life must be a sad 
wearisome one, except when it is on the wing, to stand all 
day on a bare bough with it3 thin shanks, and nothing to do 
but trim its feathers.” 

“ And sing its songs,” said Iola following him. u It must 
have its consolation there.” 

Chartlcy went first, lighting her by the way ; and the stairs, 
narrow and worn with many feet, soon afforded a fair excuse 
for taking her hand to lead her up. When once it*was in his, 
it was not easy to part with it ; and, as he held it neither very 
loosely nor very tightly, there seemed no plea for withdraw- 
ing it, so that it remained where it was, even after they had 
reached the top of the stairs and had entered a low-roofed 
stone corridor, and a large old-fashioned ^ vaulted chamber, 
which had probably been the state bedroom of the former 
possessors of the castle. There, still, remained the great 
bedstead which Iola had mentioned, probably of the reign of 
Edward III., formed of dark black wood, apparently ebony, 
richly carved and inlaid with ivory upon the lower cornices* 
The rich hangings, with which it had been at one time adorned, 
had all been torn down and carried off with the bedding ; hut 
the framework was so artificially joined, that no means of re- 
moving it were apparent, without breaking it all to pieces ; 
and it is probable that the rude soldiers, who had sacked the 
castle, were not disposed to burthen themselves with any 
heavy booty. Marks on the floor Bhowed where three truckle 
beds had stood ; but not one now remained ; and the only seat 
to be seen was a large chair of the same materials as the bed, 
with a footstool, from which the embroidery, that once covered 
it, had been rippecL 

“ These will do,” cried Ohartley. “ The chair must have 
come up, and so it can go down the stairs. Then we will set 
it by the fire ; and it shall be your throne, queen of the May, 
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while I sit on the footstool at your feet, and Ibn Ayoub. 
crouches, as is his wont, upon the dry hearth. But you must 
be my lamp-bearer, or I shall never get them down and 
giving the light to Iola, he raised the chair in his strong 
arms. “ It is as heavy as iron,” he said, “ but, it shall come 
down, if it were made of adamant. 1 ’ 

As he spoke, an extraordinary sort of sound like a low 
groan, echoed through the room, so clear and distinct, that 
there could be no doubt their ears deceived them not. Iola 
started, and well nigh dropped the lamp, while Chartley set 
down the chair, and laid his hand upon his sword. 

“It is some door, moving on its rusty hinges, 1 ’ he said, 
after listening for a moment. “ The wind is blowing it back- 
wards and forwards and taking up the chair again, he bore 
it into the corridor, while Iola went before with the light, 
gazing timidly around. 

Nothing occurred to disturb them however ; and at length, 
though not without difficulty, Chartley got the cumbrous seat 
down the narrow stairs. The Arab was now standing in the 
midst of the hall, gazing towards the door, with his naked 
scimitar in his hand. 

“What is the matter, son of Ayoub?” asked Chartley. 
“What have you heard?” 

“ Feet, and a groan,” answered the Arab, with his dark eyes 
glaring in the firelight. 

“Pooh, ’tis some rusty hinge,” said Chartley, “ and the feet 
of rats or martins, driven to take shelter here, by this long- 
continued wintry weather. Seat yourself here, swret Iola. 
Put your feet to the fire, and dream of pleasant things, while 
I go up again and bring the stool.” 

Thus Baying, he took the lamp from her hand, and re- 
ascended. He was not long absent ; but Iola listened 
anxiously for his returning step. She felt safe while lie was 
near her, but fearful, the moment he was away. 

Chartley was soon at her side again, and placing the stool 
' close to her feet, he seated himself thereon, and leaning upon 
the arm of her chair, gazed up into her face with a gay 
smile. 

“Now, this is comfortable,” he said. “We may pass the 
remaining hours of night cheerfully enough here ; and if jmu 
dose, sweet Iola, your little head will but fall upon C hartley’s 
.shoulder, where it may rest as securely, though not so softly, 
as on your own pillow in the abbey. There, seat yourself 
there, Ibn Ayoub, in the nook of the chimney, or your 
southern blood will be frozen in this cold northern night. Think 
no more of groans and footfalls. These are all tricks of the 
imagination. Ibis wonderful,” he continued, turning to Iola, 
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4 what wild fancies superstition will beget, ay, and sad as 
well as wonderful, when one thinks of the horrible cruelties 
which reasonable men will commit upon the strength of 
stories, that a child should be whipped for believing. When 
I was in Flanders a few years ago, a poor woman was burned 
alive, in the public market place ; and what do you think was 
the crime of which she was accused ?” 

“ Nay, I know not,” answered Iola ; 44 but it should be a 
terrible crime indeed, to draw down so terrible a punish- 
ment.” 

u The tale is simply this,” replied Chartley : 44 There was 
a poor woman in one of the towns of Flanders, who gained 
her bread by the work of her needle. One of those who em- 
ployed her was the wife of the bailiff of the black monks of 
that town ; but when her work was done, the bailiff and his 
wife refused to pay the wages promised, and being poor and 
distressed lor money she was naturally importunate. Obtain- 
ing no redress, she applied to the curate of the village, where 
she was born, for advice and assistance. It happened, how- 
ever, that the good man had been entangled in a lawsuit with 
the bailiff* of the monks, and whatever was the advice he gave 
to the poor woman, their conference resulted in e\il to both. 
The woman sent her daughter to demand a part of that which 
was due, if she could not obtain the whole ; and the poor girl 
arriving, wiiile the bailiff* and his family were at dinner, stood 
beside the table for some time, petitioning for payment in 
vain. Several days after, one of the family was taken ill and 
died. The disease it would seem was infectious ; and before 
its ravages ceased, the bailiff and two others were dead. The 
Test of the family took it into their heads to accuse the poor 
woman, her daughter, and the curate, of having bewitched 
them ; and fools and knaves enough were found to relate and 
to believe, that the curate had baptized a toad, and bad ad- 
ministered to it the blessed sacrament, at the instigation of 
the poor needlewoman. The toad, cut in four pieces, was said 
to have been thrown under the table, where the bailiff dined, 
by the woman’s daughter ; and upon this fabricated charge 
the unhappy creature was cast into prison, put to the torture, 
and afterwards burned to ashes.” 

Iola shuddered. 

“It is very horrible,” she said, “and one can hardly 
believe that such cruelty can exist in the breasts of human 
creatures.” 

“ Or such folly either,” answered Chartley, “ as to suppose 
that the quarters of a baptized toad, could bewitch to the death 
three innocent people. If there be charms and periapts, they 
must be produced by other means than that.” , 
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** But do you doubt there are such things ? ” asked Iola. 
u We read of them continually.” 

“Ah, fair Iola,” answered Chartley, “ we read and hear of 
many a thing, which, tried by the strong tests of reason and 
religion, vanish away like empty dreams. If we but ask our* 
selves, thinking for one moment of the goodness and majesty 
of the Almighty, is it probable, is it possible, that God can 
suffer such tilings, there will be found an answer in our own 
hearts, which will banish all such imaginations.” 

Iola mused; and Chartley, laughing at the grave subject 
he had introduced, was proceeding to change it for some 
lighter topic, when the Arab suddenly rose up from the spot 
where he had seated himself, and lifted up his linger as a 
warning to listen. 

“I hear something move,” he said, “and not far off. 
Hark ! You will hear.” * 

Even, as he spoke, a strange kind of whining sound, and then 
a dull groaning, came upon the air ; and Chartley starting up, 
exclaimed, — * 

“This is indeed very strange.” 

The sounds had ceased almost instantly ; but a sort of long- 
drawn sigh seemed to follow, and then a heavy rattling fall, 
as if a part of the wall had rolled down. 

“Whatever that is,” exclaimed Chartley, “it is in the 
court-yard. I will go out and see.” 

“ Nay, nay, I beseech you,” cried Iola, clinging to his arm, 
“ do not, dear lord, do not rush into needless danger. Let us 
go up to the rooms above, and look forth from the windows 
there, as these are too high.” 

“ Stay, 1 can reach them by the chair,” said Chartley ; and 
placing the heavy seat underneath the window, the sill of 
which was a few inches above his eyes, he mounted upon it 
and looked out in silence, while Iola crept to his side, and 
raised her eyes towards his face. After gazing for a few 
moments, Chartley held out his hand to her, saying — “ Come 
up hither beside me, sweet Iola, and see what is here. Be 
not afraid — there is no danger.” 

Iola gave him her hand, and setting her light foot on the 
^seat beside him, rose till her eyes just came above the window- 
sill. 

Her first impulse, had she not repressed it, when she ob- 
tained a view through the dim small pane, into the ruinous 
court, would have been to utter a cry of terror and surprise ; 
for certainly such were the sensations which she felt. The 
Ate which she and her companion had left nearly extin- 
%*ished, had been re-lighted and piled up with fresh wood, 
jjldch was sending forth a volume of dame, higher than a 
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man’s head ; but the object which most struck the fair girl as 
she gazed forth, was a dark black-looking figure, sitting 
between the window and the fire, crouched up in the position 
often assumed by an ape, and seemingly holding its hands, to 
warm them at the blaze. The attire, as far as it could be 
seen, which was very indistinctly, for the back being turned 
towards them was in deep shadow, appeared to be quaint and 
strange ; and, rising straight up, though somewhat on the left 
side of the head, appeared a long thin object like a horn: 
Chartlcy continued gazing on this apparition in silence ; but 
one glance was enough for Iola ; ana, springing down, she 
covered her face with her hand, saying in a low terrified 
voice — 

44 Oh, come down, come down !** 


CHAPTER XV. 

To the surprise of Iola, and certainly not less to that of good 
lbn Ayoub, though with Mahoinedan gravity he gave no 
voice to his wonder, C hartley burst into a violent fit of 
laughter. 

“Good Heaven, what is it?” exclaimed Iola, looking up; 
and at the same moment Chartley sprang down from the 
chair, still laughing. 

44 Forgive me, dear Iola,” he said, taking her little hand 
and kissing it, 44 but did you ever see the devil play on a 
bagpipe ? ” 

44 1 never saw the devil at all,” replied Iola, with a bewil- 
dered look ; 44 but 1 do not understand what you mean.” 

44 1 mean, sweet friend, that this is evidently a piper, and if 
I mistake not much, ’tis a man I saw in Tamworth this very 
morning, and yesterday also. He seemed the life and soul 
of the people round, a merry, happy-hearted fellow, whom 
they call Sam the Piper, with a breast without guile, if one 
may judge by his face, which bespeaks him no one’s enemy 
but his own. StraDge to say, he would drink neither wine 
nor ale, though I offered him either, and though* his face be- 
trayed many a potation past, if not present. Stay a while. 
I will go out and see. If it be the man I mean, 1 will bring 
him in ; for by all means we will have the piper of our 
faction.” 
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“ But are you sure that it is safe,” said Jdla, timidly, but 
holding his arm to detain him. 

“ Oh, he will not betray us,” exclaimed Chartley ; “ and, 
besides, we can keep him here as long as we like.” 

“ But if it should prove to be the the ,” said Iola, 

adding after a moment’s pause, 44 some evil being.” 

Chartley laughed again ; and gently putting his arm round 
her for a single instant, he said — 

“Fear not, Iola. With the angels in those eyes upon my 
side, I would undertake to protect you against all the evil 
spirits in tbe universe.” 

Iola dropped tbe eyelids over the lustrous orbs below ; and 
a blush spread over her cheek like the crimson light of the 
setting sun. Chartley instantly withdrew his arm ; and re- 
peating — “ Fear not,” he opened the door and went out of 
the hall. 

A few words were then heard, spoken without; and a 
moment after he re-entered, followed by Sam the Piper, 
with his beloved instrument still tight under his arm. The 
good man’s steps were not quite steady, and certainly it was 
not natural feebleness that caused their vacillation. Yet his 
eye was clear and bright, and his merry voice seemed not in 
the least thickened by any liquor he might have imbibed. 

44 Gad yc good night, lords and ladies, gad ye good night,” 
he said as he entered, making a low obeisance, and producing 
at the same time a lamentable squeak from his chanter. 
“ Gad ye good night, tawny Moor. I did not think to see 
your beautiful black face again for many a day. Gad ye good 
night, fairest of ladies. To see you and his dark lordship here, 
one would think one’s self upon the confines of the upper and 
the nether world, with angels on the one side and devils on 
the other.” 

“Meaning me for one knave,” said Chartley, giving him a 
good-humoured shake. 

“ Ah, mercy, mercy, noble sir,” cried the piper in a pitiful 
tone. “Shake me not, for my legs are not made of iron 
to-night, and my stomach is as full as my bag when well 
blown up. ” ' 

“ But your stomach has something stronger than air in it, 
if I mistake not,” said Chartley, laughing. “ Come tell me, 
sirrah, how it happens that yru, who would take no strong 
drink yesterday, are well-nigh drunk to-night.” 

“ There’s no contradiction in that,” replied the man, 
44 though I take no liquor, liquor may overtake me, and if a 
; man is overtaken in liquor, the fault’s in the liquor, not in 
him.” 

“Still, if the -fault’s in the liquor, and the liquor in him v 
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the fault is in him,” answered Cliartley ; “ for learned doctors 
say that the thing which contains another, contains all that 
it contains.” 

u But then,” replied the piper, who, like many of his class, 
was exceedingly fond of chopping logic ; “ if the fault’s in the 
liquor, and the liquor in him, he cannot be in fault, for 
the thing that contains cannot be in the thing contained. 
But marry, my good lord, the truth is, I made a promise to 
good Sifter Alice at the convent, not to get drunk at Tam- 
wortli fair, and gloriously I redeemed my word, and gloriously 
I got drunk afterwards.” 

While this dialogue had been proceeding, Iola stood by, 
marvelling greatly at all she heard ; for it was a scene 
altogether new to her, and one of which in her simplicity 
and ignorance of the world’s ways, she could have formed no 
conception. In her ramblings hither and thither, which her 
good aunt had permitted pretty liberally, she might indeed 
have seen now and then a drunken man, for alas ! drunken- 
ness is a virtue of no particular age ; but she had never met 
with the merry reckless wme-bibher — one of the peculiar 
character of the good piper — u ho has an excuse lor Ins sins 
always toady, by which he does not even hope to impose 
upon others, and certainly docs not impose upon himselfi 

After a few more words of the same kind, Cliartley moved 
her chair lor her back to the fire, seated himself as before on 
the stool by her side, and while the Arab resumed his place, 
pointed to "the opposite side, saj ing to the piper, u There, sit 
you down, and tell us what you’ve seen in the forest 
to-night.” 

“(rood faith, I have seen nothing,” answered Sam, “for 
the night's dark, and 1 have been somewhat dark too. After 
I had been to the abbey lor the morning dole, to show good 
Sister Alice that I had kept my word and was quite sober, I 
went aw ay to the first tavern, and with all the pence 1 had 
collected in the lair, bought myself a stoup of small w r ine, and 
a farthing’s worth of sugar. — Your lordship’s groat helped 
inerwondcrfully. — Then, not liking the thought of a forcible 
division of my property, \ brought my wine up here, en- 
sconced me in the doorway of the little tower, and went on 
sipping till I fell asleep. When I woke, it was black night ; 
but there was still something left in my winepot, and I set-to 
again to gain courage, and to keep out the cold. When I 
looked abroad, however, I soon saw that somebody had 
lighted a fire in the court ; and I crept round and round on 
the walls, to see who it was, saying Paters and Aves all the 
time, and thinking it might be the devil had done it ; for he* 
it is said, keeps up the best fire in his house of any man.” 
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Lord Chartley gave a meaning and merry glance to Iola; 
and Iola smiled in return. 

“ At length, seeing no one there,” continued the piper, 44 I 
ventured down into the court to warm mysell', when sud- 
denly } T our lordship came upon me, and took me prisoner. I 
suppose it was my mad pipes betrayed me, for like a chatter- 
ing wife, they are always talking where they should not, 
unless 1 am careful to blow all the wind out of the bag. 
However, I am never much afraid of robbers, plunderers, 
camp-followers, or anything, for nobody meddles with a 
piper. You cannot have more of a cat than her skin, nor of 
a piper than his pipes, and neither the one nor the other is of 
much use to those who do not know how to handle them.” 

Cliartley mused for a minute or two, and then said in a 
low tone to his lair companion, — 

44 Do you not think, dear lady, that we could make use of 
this merry ribald, to communioate our situation here to those 
who could give Ub intelligence — ay, and even help in case ot 
need. It is very sweet,” he continued, tenderly, 44 to ‘fit here 
by your side, whiling away the livelong hours of night with 
one so fair and gentle. But, I must not forget your comfort 
in my own happiness. You have passed a weary and an 
anxious night, and the sooner I can restore you to a our 
friends, to tranquillity and repose, the better. I must find 
some other moment,” he added rapidly, “ brighter and 
calmer, to say more of myself— I think that wc may use this 
man, who will not be stopped by the soldiery, to hear tidings 
ot where you are ” 

44 Oh, yes !” exclaimed Iola, 44 let him go as quickly as pos- 
sible to the abbey. My aunt will be sadly anxious about me.” 

“I fear that would be dangerous,” replied Chartley. 
41 Rather let him go to the woodman, tell him where w r c are. 
request him to send us information and advice, and, if possible, 
to communicate to the abbess, that you are quite safe. That 
I think is the best course to pursue.” 

“ Perhaps it is,” answered Iola, and then in a lower tone, 
she added, “ if you can quite trust to this man — he seems a 
libertine and a drunkard.” 

44 You must not judge him too harshly,” replied Chartley. 
44 Most men, especially of his class, have their peculiar vices ; 
but, though it may seem strange ; from those vices you must 
not imply others of a different class and character. Nay 
more, there are faults which are almost always accompanied 
by certain better qualities and, from what I know of the 
world, 1 am inclined to thini that this man’s good faith might 
be better trusted than that of many a sanctimonious friar or 
smooth-spoken,. propriety-loving trader.” 
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“But is he fit?” asked Iola. “To me he seems hardly 
sober.” 

“ Oh, fit enough.” answered Chartley. u With daily 
tipplers a certain portion of good wine is needful to sharpen 
their senses. That gives them wit which takes away the 
wits of other men ; and he is not likely to find more drink in 
the forest unless he apply to the pure stream. — Hark ye, 
good master piper. Tell me how much discretion is left in 
that noddle of yours ? ” 

“ Enough to prevent me running my head against a post, 
or leading another into a ditch,” answered the piper. 14 Now, 
good my lord, did I not come down the stairs, from the little 
turret into the courtyard, with every stone step as frail and 
movable as the rounds of ambition’s ladder?” 

“ And thou art trustworthy, methinks,” said Chartley, in a 
musing tone. 

“ Else have I drunk many a butt of good liquor to no pur- 
pose,” replied the piper. 

“How should that make thee trustworthy?” demanded 
the young lord. 

44 Because the liquor was sound and honest my lord,” 
replied the piper ; u and as by this time it must have pene- 
trated every part, I should be sound and honest fqo. M ore- 
over, it was best hall’ drunk in secret, so that secrecy’s a part 
of my composition also.” • 

“ Well, T will trust thee,” replied Chartley, 44 and if thou 
wilt win a gold angel, thou shalt have the means of doing so.” 

44 1 will not debate upon the question long,” said Sam, 
starting up. 44 1 am always ready to go upon a pilgrimage, 
and far readier to worship a gold angel than a painted saint. 
Let ine see, six stoups at one shilling and two pence the 
Btoup, would be — soul of my body there *s driuk for a wick 
in a gold angel.” 

44 There, there, cease your calculations,” cried Chartley ; 
“first win the angel, and then use it discreetly afterwards.” 

44 So shall it be my better angel,” said the piper, laughing, 
and winking his eye. 44 But liow is the celestial coiu to be 
obtained, my lord?” 

44 Listen, and you shall hear,” replied the young noble- 
man ; 44 and be serious now, for this is a matter of importance. 
Ho you know Boyd, the head woodman of the abbey ? ” 

44 Do I know the great oak of Ashton?” exclaimed Sam. 
“ Do I know the old tower ol Tamworth ? Do I know any- 
thing that men frequenting this neighbourhood see every 
day ? — Why, Boyd has given me both a beating and a break- 
fast at times, has made my back groan under a cudgel and 
under a bacon.-Tliat last i was a good 
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boy, who is now over the sea with the Marquis of Dorset, 
from starving, when he was hid away in Mount Sorel wood. 
<)h yes, we all know Boyd: the roughest tongue, the 
hardest hand, the clearest eye, and the kindest heart in the 
country.” 

“ Well then,” said Chartley, “I wish you to find him out, 
and to tell him for me, that 1 am here in the old castle, and 
have a lady with me whom he wots of. My name, I suppose 
you have learned from the horse boys, by your be-lording me 
so often ; and he will divine who the lady is, if you tell him 
that she is with me, and safe, hut that we dare not venture 
ibrth without further information, while these soldiers are 
watching the wood. Let him send word to the lady’s friends 
that she is in security, but above all, give us intelligence and 
help if he can.” 

“ Soldiers watching the wood ? ” said the piper, in a tone of 
surprise. 

u Av, even so,” answered Chartley. “Thou hast been 
like one of the seven sleepers, my friend, and hast dozed, un- 
conscious, while great events were going on around thee. 
Half the houses on the abbey green have been burned, and 
there are bands now upon all the great roads of the wood. 
Does that frighten thee V ” 

14 Not a whit,” cried the piper. 44 How should it frighten 
me? They could hut slash the sow’s stomach under my arm, 
or my own ; and neither the one nor the other is worth the 
sharpening of a knife. They ’ll not harm me ; for all your 
mud-splashing, sheep-stealing, wench- kissing, big-oathed, blas- 
pheming horse troopers are fond of a minstrel ; and 1 will 
strike up my pipes when I come near the high road, to let 
them know who I am. It may be a signal to old Boyd too, if 
he’s wandering through the wood, as most likely he is; for, 
like a ghost, he goes about more by night than by day. 
Burned half the houses on the abbey green ! That's serious. 
By my pipes, some necks ’ll he twisted tor it, I think.'’ 

“ 1 trust there will,” answered Chartley ; 44 but now set out 
upon your errand, my good man, and when next you see me, 
my message being delivered, claim of me a gold angel ; but 
if you say a word of it to any one else but Boyd himself, when 
next I see you, you shall have another sort of payment.” 

The piper laughed, and giving the bag under his arm a 
squeeze, made hfe pipes squeak in a very ludicrous manner. 
.’Then quitting the hail, with a steadier step than that with 
ijWiich he had entered, he took his way down throngh the 
Wood which had often been his home during many a warm 
summer night.. Most of the paths were familiar to him ; and 
.tmdffinac, on he entered pM of the broader ways, which led 
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directly to the high road that divided the forest into two un- 
equal parts. After he had gone on for about half a mile, he , 
heard voices speaking, and paused for an instant to consider* 
“I will be very drunk,” he said to himself. “ Drunkenness is 
often as good a cloak as hypocrisy. All men make their gar- 
ments out of the skirts of beasts ; and the smoothest are not^ 
always the thickest. Here go I, then.” And, assuming a* 
reeling and unsteady step, he blew up the bag of his pipes, 
and soon, from the various stops, produced a gay, wild air , ' 
which would have been pretty enough, but for the continued ' 
dull squeaking with which it was accompanied. 

“Ha, who goes there?” cried a voice, a minute or two 
after, as he emerged upon the road, and two mounted men* 
were immediately by his side. 

“ Sam the piper, Sam the piper,” he answered, in drunken 
accents ; “ and who are you, jolly boys ? What do you keep 
the king’s highway for? Are you looking to see if any man 
has dropped his purse V If so, I cry shares ; for by St. Do- 
minic, there’s nothing in mine. M*ow, marry, if a fat priest 
were to fall in your way, I would rather be his mule after- 
wards than before.” 

“ Why so, knave ?” asked one of the men. , 

“Marry, because he ’d ride lighter I ’ve a notion,” replied 
Sam. 

“ ILt, say’st thou so, knave?” cried one of the men, lifting 
up his hand to strike him ; but the other interposed, saying, — 

“May, nay, ’t is Sam the piper. He has a fool’s privilege, 
and means no harm. Besides the man is drunk.” 

“ Come, tell me, knave,” exclaimed the other, “ whither 
thou bust been wandering in the wood?” 

“May, Heaven knows,” answered the piper, “wherever 
wine and destiny led me. 1 have been asleep half the time ; 
and since 1 woke 1 have been walking about in the cool, to 
clear rny complexion, and get the fumes of Tamworth fair out 
of my head ; for I felt my knees weaker than they ought to 
be, and a solemn sort of haziness of the wits, just such as the 
preaching parson at Ashton must have after writing one of liis 
sermons, and his congregation do have after hearing one.” 

The two soldiers laughed, and the fiercer of the two de- 
manded, — 

“ Did’st thou meet any man in the forest ?” 

“ Mot till I met your reverences,” replied the piper. “I 
do not know what any man should do here, unless it were to 
sleep oft a tipsy fit, lose his way, or pick up a purse, though 
the last has grown a rarity since the wars came to an end. In 
former times men might gather purses like blackberries upon 
every bush. That was when I was a soldier. But th$L^hqre&. 
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son poke with a pike I got at Barnet, crippled my crupper- 
joint for life, and made me waik unsteady, which causes the 

? oor fools to say I am drunk, though all the world knows that 
live like an anchorite, eat herbs and roots, when I can get 
no flesh, and drink pure water, when there ’s neither wine 
nor ale to be had. Give you good den, my masters — 
what’s the time o’ day ?” 

44 Night, you drunken dolt,” replied one of the men. “It’s 
matins by this time ; but are you sure that you have not seen 
a man in a friar’s gown ? If you lie to me, your ears won’t 
be safe for the next month.” 

44 A man in a friar’s gown ? ” said the piper, with a hiccup, 
u ay, to he sure I did.” 

“ When? Where?” cried the soldiers, eagerly. 

44 Why, in Tamwortli, yesterday morning,” answered the 
piper ; and one of the men, giving him a smart blow with this 
fist, told him to go on his way, with no very commendatory 
valediction. 

Playing his part admirably well, the piper reeled down the 
road, passing two other patroles, each of which stopped and 
interrogated him, as the other men^had done — somewhat 
more briefly, however, when they fourid he had been stopped 
and questioned before. At length, sitting down by the road 
side, as if his legs refused to carry him further, when two of 
his interrogators had just passed on, he waited till they had 
gone to a little distance, and then plunged into the wood. lie 
soon forced his way on to one of the lesser paths, hut there 
he stopped to consider, saying to himself— “ How shall I make 
Boyd hear, if he be roaming about? I’ll go straight to his 
house ; but this forest is for all the world like a rabbit bur- 
row, and I may be popping out of one hole while he is popping 
into another, if I cannot contrive to send some messenger to 
his ears that will run a few hundred yards on each side of me, 
at least. I must not try the pipes again ; but I will make the 
belling of a deer. If he hears that at this season of the year, 
he will be sure to come up to see wjiat ’s the matter.” 

Accordingly, by placing his fingers after a fashion of his 
own upon his lips, he contrived to, produce a very accurate 
imitation of the peculiar call of the dfeer at certain periods of 
the year. He continued to emit these sounds from time to 
time, as he walked on, till at length he heard a rustle in the 
brushwood near. 

44 Now, that’s either a stag,” he said to himself, 41 who, like 
a young gallant of nineteen, makes love at all times and sea- 
sons, and I shall have his horns in my stomach in a minute, or 
4 j^lse it is Boyd .or one of his men, and I have hit the mark. I 
NiMt risk the horn,. I Jtpcy.” 
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A moment after, a low voice said, — 

“ Who goes there ? ” 

44 Sam the piper,” answered our good friend, u looking for 
what he cannot find ' r ” and the next moment, pushing through 
the shrubs, the tall and powerful form of the woodman stood 
before him. 

44 Ah, Sam,” said Boyd, 44 what are you seeking, you 
drunken dog?” 

u Seeking you, Master Boyd,” answered Sam, in a very dif- 
ferent tone from that in which he had addressed the soldiers, 

44 I have news for you.” 

44 Ay, and what may that be?” demanded Boyd, with the 
utmost indifference of manner, “ some of the gossip of Tam- 
worth, 1 suppose. The bailiff has beat his wife, or the mer- 
cer’s daughter has gone off with the smart apprentice ; but I 
have other things to think of, Master Sam, to-night. Have 
you heard that the rough bands from Coleshill have burnt the 
houses on the abbey green ?” 

44 Yes, I've heard of it,” answered Sam, “ and there has 
been a great fire up at the old castle too.” 

The woodman started. 

4U At the old castle ! What do you mean?” he exclaimed. 

11 Who should burn the old castle ?” 

u 1 didn’t say it had been burned,” replied the piper. “I 
only said that there was a great fire there, and very com- 
fortable it was too, considering the cold night and the good 
company.” 

44 Speak out, man! What do you mean?” demanded the 
woodman, sternly. 44 This is no time for fool’s play.” 

44 1 think not,” answered the piper ; 44 and so the plain 
truth is, that 1 was ordered by a certain young lord to tell 
you, that a certain young lady is up there safe with him arid 
his tawny Moor, and that they are afraid to stir out while the 
wood is watched by the soldiers, without further information 
and advice; and they look to you to give both, and moreover 
to send intelligence to her friends that she is quite safe. 
There, I have delivered my message better than ever mes- 
sage was delivered before, for I have given it word for word, 
and you may make the best of it.” 

44 Up there with him alone throughout the night!” said 
the woodman, in a tone of no very great approbation. u Yet 
he may be trusted I think ; but still ’twere better not. 
What will the other feel when he hears of it? No matter. 
It cannot be helped. There is nothing else to be done/’ 

44 Oh yes, there is,” answered the piper ; 44 if you could 
take them up a stoup of wine, or a black jack of good strong 
beer, you would do more ; for if l judge rightly, they ha ve^ 
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nothing to keep up the spirits or support the body, or amuse 
the time, unless it be making love, and that is cold work 
without meat oy drink.” 

41 Listen to .tfete fool now !” said the woodman ; “how he 
hits the nail aright. I will go up myself.” 

“They will not thank you if you come empty-handed,” an- 
swered the piper ; “ and you had better take me with you 
to show you the way ; for the forest is changed since you last 
saw it, and there are living trees on the high road, which stop 
up the paths, and move to and fro.” 

k “ I understand thee, piper,” answered the woodman. 
“Thou art a shrewd knave with thine enigmas. Come 
along with me then. I will try to make thee useful for 
the fi rst time in thy life.” 

“Not useful !” said the piper, as the woodman moved on, 
taking a branch of the path that led away to the right. “ I 
am the most useful man in the whole hundred. What would 
weddings l^e without me, or baptisms either? How many, 
quarrels do my sweet notes allay? How often do 1 make 
peace between man and wife, by drowning her shrill voice by 
my shriller notes, and outroaring him with my drone V Go 
to, you would never get on without me. Useful, quotha! 
But where are you going now ? This is not the way to the 
castle.” 

“ I am going to take thy sage advice,” replied the wood- 
man, “ which on ordinary occasions is not worth a groat. 
But we may as well carry up some provisions ; and for that pur- 
\ pose, as well as others, I must take my cottage by the way. 
| But now hold thy peace, man, for I would have my thoughts 
| clear.” 

j . Thus saying, he strode on before, the piper following, till 
t they reached the broader road, which passed the cottage, and 

! f came in sight of the little green. 

“Hietl hist!” said the piper “there is some one before 
the door. It may be one of the soldiers who set fire to the 
houses.” 

I- “ Then I will cleave his skull with my axe,” answered the 
woodman, lightly ; “ but ’tis only David. Goon — get thee 
into the house. I want to speak to him ; ” and striding 
j&forward, he approached the man, and spoke a few words 
p'tohim, of which the piper could only distinguish a few, 
though, he was all ears. 

“ By half-past five,” said the woodman, “as many as you 
n, and well armed.” 

“ At the old castle?” asked the man. 

“ Yes,” answered the woedman, “ under the gateway. The 
^ wlU be gr ay by that time. Quarrel not with the soldiers. 
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if yon can help it. Say you are but doing your needful ser- 
vice, but keep to it sturdily. Nay, now I think of it, ’twere 
better to gather in the wood, upon the hill below the castle, 
especially if the soldiers follow you. There, begin hewing 
down the young trees which we marked for cutting out, and 
run up to the gate if you should hear my horn. Now away, 
and bring all you can ; but mind you send Adam up on his 
pony at once to the abbey.” 

The man replied not, but ran away with a peculiar quick 
but easy trot ; and Boyd entered the hut, where he found the 
piper standing very near the door. He felt inclined to ask 
him why he had not gone in, feeling sure that he had lingered * 
to listen; but there, just before him, stood the great deer- 
hound Ban, neither growling nor attempting to seize* the 
intruder, but gazing at him with a very fierce and formidable 
expression of countenance, which might well daunt even 
a stout heart in the breast of an unarmed man. The moment 
the dog saw his master, however, he dropped his stiffened tail 
and raised ears ; and the woodman said, “ Now, Sam, come 
you with me, and we will load ourselves with food for the 
nonce. Here, sling this great bottle under your right arm, 
to balance your bagpipes, and take this loaf upon your back. 

1 will carry the rest ; but I must leave my right 4iand free, in 
case of need, to use my weapon.” 

“ But how am I to use my weapon if you load me so ? ” 
asked the piper, making his instrument give a squeak. 

“ The less you use it the better,” answered the woodman. 

“I say the same of all weapons,” rejoined Sam. “But 
never mind, put on the load and let us go.'” 

Their arrangements were soon complete, and, with a rapid 
pace, they gained once more the edge of the high road, 
and there paused underlie trees, to watch the proceedings of 
the enemy. The same vigilant patrol was kept up, but the 
woodman marked it with a smile. 

“ They think the person they seek must have taken refuge 
there,” he said in a whisper to his companion, “because 
he could not pass by the hamlet or the lower road with- 
out falling in with them ; but if they keep their parties 
so loose, 1 would pass a hundred men across, one by one. I 
will go first, and you follow. He waited till the next couple 
of Boldiers had ridden s 1 owly by, and then with a silent step 
crossed to the opposite side of the road, where lie paused for., 
bis companion ; but the poor piper had nearly brought him- 
self into a dangerous situation, by a hankering lor the great 
bottle which hung under his arm. In extracting, with his 
stout finger and thumb, the cork from the mouth, he produced 
a sound loud enough to make two of the soldiers stop, and 
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then ride up to the spot, but his bagpipe once more saved 
him; for squeezing the bag hard, and running his fingers 
over the pipe, he produced a series of sounds only to be 
equalled by those of two cats in a gutter ; and one of the 
soldiers exclaimed, — 

“ It is, only that drunken piper again. Cease your squall* 
ing, knave, or I’ll break your pate.’* 

The sound of the pipe instantly stopped ; and the moment 
the two men had gone on, the piper passed the road and 
joined his companion. The rest of the way was speedily ac- 
complished ; and a little before five, the woodman approached 
the gates of the old castle. There he paused, and after a 
moment’s thought, turned to his companion, saying, — 

“It would be a great advantage to us, my good friend 
Sam, if we could get some information of the movements of 
these bands.” 

“ I’ll undertake it,” said the piper, whom success had made 
hold. “ You shall have tidings of any change in their dance. 
But you must give me something to wet my mouth first, 
Master Boyd.” 

“ Well, well,” answered the woodman, “ set the bottle to 
yourlips, but only drink to the peg, do you bear. Stay, I'll 
hold my hand upon it and stop you in time, for you must 
leave some for others, and not take too much yourself.” 

The piper took a deep draught, and was only stayed by his 
companion snatching the bottle from him. Then followed a 
consultation as to what was to be done in the many contingen- 
cies which might arise. It was agreed that if the piper did 
not return within half an hour after daybreak, that the party 
in the castle should conclude he had been detained by the 
soldiery; that if he came back without being followed, and 
having remarked no movement of injj^ortance, he should play 
a low and quiet air upon his instrument ; while, on the con- 
trary, if the soldiers were at his heels, and danger menacing, 
<]|& should come on with a quick, loud march. 

^This being settled, he departed on his errand ; and passing 
over the frail remains of the bridge, the woodman entered the 
court, where the embers of the fire were still gleaming 
j^Dle ashes, like the eyes of a wild beast through a thicket. 
J&roaching the door of the hall, he paused and listened, not 
ijflmffing what might have occurred since the wandering musi- 
Hp had quitted the place. But all was silent, and bending 
IK. head a little, he looked forward into the interior of the 
Hill through one of the rifts which had been made violently 
■Khe door at the former siege. The party were nearly in 
pne same position as when the piper had left them, the Arab 
^QtiG&bgr UDonthe cround near the fire, which he seemed 
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lately to have supplied with wood, and his dark face resting 
on his darker hand. Chartley was seated on the footstool, 
with his feet stretched towards the fire, and his left side lean- 
ing against the arm of the chair. In the chair was Tola as 
before, but her eyes were closed. Her hand rested upon 
Cliartley’s arm and her head drooped upon his shoulder, while 
her balmy breath fanned his cheek as she slept, tired out by 
emotions and fatigues. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

In the course of this work I have mentioned several roads, 
the direction of each of which will be verj' easily understood 
hy those who have an acquaintance with the locality, even in 
the present day. For those who have not, however, I must 
add a few words of explanation. One road, passing over the 
abbey green and between the houses on the western side, de- 
scended the slope, on the top of which the buildings stood, 
and then, running through the lower part of the wood, 
ascended the higher hill, cutting straight across the heart of 
the forest. At the bottom of the slope, however, just under 
the abbey, and at the distance of perhaps a quarter of a mile, 
this road was entered by another, which, coming through the 
lower ground from the hamlet at Coleshill, and joining the 
valley and the stream at the distance of about a mile from 
that place, followed all the meanders which the little river 
chose to take, till it readtied the spot I have mentioned. At 
tlie point where the two roads met, Sir John Godscroft, after 
distributing his men around the wood, fixed his temporary 
head quarters and took the measures which he thought neces- 
sary tor obtaining information. Two messengers were also 
sent off in haste in diiFerent directions, and every peasant 
who could be brought in was strictly interrogated as well as 
the baililF of the abbey, who was subjected to more than one 
cross-examination. The information of the bailiff was pecu- 
liarly valuable, not so much because it was eagerly and mi- 
nutely given, both from motives of revenge and apprehen- 
sion, as because it afforded the most perfect and detailed ac- 
count of every part of the abbey, as far as it was known to 
the coward himself. From it Sir John Godscroft satisfied 
himself completely — first, that no part of the abbey where i 
man could be concealed had escaped searchjj ftnd, secondly, ^ 
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that the fugitive must have taken refuge in that portion of the 
forest lying to the right of the road as you ascended the hill. 
With this conviction he established a line of patrols all round 
the wood, too close, as he thought, for any man to pass un- 
noticed, and then wrapping himself in his cloak, with a saddle 
for his pillow, he gave himself up to sleep. Twice he woke 
during the night, and, mounting his horse, rode at a rapid 
pace round the whole of that part of the wood which he was 
watching so eagerly, and ever as he went he encouraged the 
men on duty by reminding them that a reward of a thousand 
marks was promised for the capture of the Bishop of Ely. 

“ Be vigilant till morning,” he said, u and then we will 
search the wood. In a few hundred acres like this it is im- 
possible he can escape.” 

He once more stretched himself on the ground, when it 
wanted about an hour to dawn, and had slept lor somewhat 
more than half an hour, when he was roused by the return of 
one of his messengers. 

“ Up into the saddle, Sir John — up into the saddle !” said 
the man ; Sir William Catesby is at my heels with full five 
hundred spears. lie rose and mounted at once as soon as he 
got your message, and your men say that he has a warrant 
under the king’s own hand for the arrest of the bishop and 
several others.” 

Godscroft looked somewhat grim at this intelligence, ima- 
gining, perhaps, that the reward he anticipated was likely to 
be snatched from liis grasp by another. What he might have 
done in these circumstances, had there been time for deli- 
berate thought and action, I cannot tell ; but before he could 
well shake off the effects of sleep, the head of Catesby’s 
troop came down from the green, and the crafty and dissi- 
mulating minister of Richard sprang to the ground by his 
aide. 

Catesby took Sir John Godscroft by the hand, and divin- 
ing, perhaps, what might be the impression produced by his 
coming, said in a loud, frank tone, u Sir John, you and your 
fa$ave companions have done the king good service, which will 
not be easily forgotten. Think not that I come either to share 
or take away your reward, but simply as a loyal subject and 
a good soldier, to do my duty to my prince and my country 
without any recompense whatever. We must have this 
traitor before noon to-morrow.” 

“ That shall we beyond doubt, Sir William,” replied the 
'oilier, while a good number of the soldiers stood round and 
listened. “ With the force which you have brought one body 
can surround the wood while the other searches.” 

* 4 1 must detach a considerable troop,” replied Catesby, 
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“ to pursue the party of Lord Chartley to Hinckley, Ibr I 
have authority to attach every one who has contributed in 
any decree to the escape of this proclaimed traitor the Bishop 
of Ely.” 

“ Then I have a notion you must attach the abbess of St. 
Clare,” said Godscroft, “for she has certainly sheltered him 
and favoured his evasion since the young lord left him 
there.” 

“ IIow many men has Chartley with him ?” demanded 
Catesby, not appearing to notice the suggestion regarding the 
abbess. 

“ Well nigh upon fifty,” answered Godscroft, and then 
added, returning to the point, “ Had you not better secure 
the abbey first?” 

“No, no, answered Catesbj', “we must not violate sanc- 
tuary, nor touch the privileges of the church and taking 
Godscroft’s arm lie said, in a low voice, “ What is the mean* 
ing of those houses I see burned upon the green ; 1 hope your 
men have not done it.” 

“Good faith but they have,” answered the other ; “alto- 
gether contrary to my orders though, and I have hanged 
several of them for their pains.” 

“Better keep this from the king’s ears,” said Catesby, 
musing. “ However, we must have the bishop, *Sir John, 
and this young Lord Chartley too, who has been clearly 
privy to Morton's visit to England, which makes it a case 
of misprision of treason, for which disease the axe is the 
only remedy I know.” 

After uttering these bitter words in a somewhat jocose 
tone, he returned to the head of his troop, and gave some 
orders, which immediately caused a party of forty-eight or 
fifty men, to ride on with all speed, upon the same road 
which had been taken the night before by Chartley and liis 
companions. The rest of Catesby’s dispositions were soon 
made ; for, in order not to disappoint Sir John Godscroft and 
his companions of their prey, he reserved to the regular 
soldiers the simple task of guarding the wood, while it was 
searched by Godscroft’s band. Nothing, however, could he 
done till daybreak, beyond a few preliminary arrangements ; 
and the rest of the time was spent by the two leaders in, 
walking up and down, and conversing over the events in 
which they took an interest. 

“If we had but known an hour or two before,” said Sir 
John Godscroft, “ we should have caught the bishop in the 
abbey. We lost no time by the way, nor in setting out 
either ; for we were not five minutes out of the saddle after 
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Sir Charles’s messenger arrived. ’Tis marvellous he. did 
not send before ; for his man tells me he was more than a 
whole day in the bishop’s company, and knew him from the 
first.” 

“ He could not help it,” answered Catesby. “ lie wrote 
at once to the king and to myself; but it was agreed on all 
hands that it would be better for Weinants to follow him 
till he was lodged somewhere for the night ; for, if \vc had 
attempted to take him in Tamworth yesterday morning — 
not having known soon enough to seize him in his bed, 
he would have escaped to a certainty, in the confusion of 
the fair. Then to catch him on the road would have been 
difficult, for Chartley’s party is large ; and a very little resist- 
ance on their part would have given him time to fly. No, 
no, Weinants is wonderfully shrewd and discreet; and he 
calculated to a nicety, that this traitor prelate would either 
stop here upon some pretence, while the rest rode on to 
Hinckley, or go on with them to Hinckley, where lie could 
be taken without trouble. — Is not the sky turning somewhat 
grayer, think you ? ” 

“ Methinks it is,” replied the other. 

“Well then, let us to our work,” said Catesby. “You 
must dismount your men, and let two or three enter at the 
mouth of every path, pursuing it through its whole track, 
till they meet somewhere in the centre of the wood. Have 
you any one who knows the forest well ?” 

“But few,” replied the other. “However, 1 have re- 
marked, when riding by on the other road, the towers of an 
old castle rising up, about the middle of this part .which we 
have surrounded. They can all direct their steps thither ” 

“ Ay, and search the castle too,” said Catesby. “ lie must 
have some one to guide him, depend upon it. The ruin will 
be a good place for refuge.” 

“ If we find him not at the first essay,” responded the 
other, “ we can afterwards take the wood in separate portions, 
and beat through every thicket, as wc should for a stag.” 

“ Away then, away !” answered Catesby. “ It will be well 
day before we have commenced.” 
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CHAPTER XVn. 

The opening of the door of the hall startled Ida from her 
slumber ; and when she found where her head had been 
resting, a bright warm blush spread over her fair face. 
Though the lamp was by this time glimmering low, the form 
and face of the woodman were instantly recognised by all 
the party in the hall ; and an expression of gladness came 
over all their faces. lie was instantly assailed by many 
questions which he could not answer ; but he told all he 
knew ; and one piece of information was, at all events, satis- 
factory to both Chartley and Iola, namely, that the bishop 
had escaped. “ There,” he continued, setting down the food 
and wine which he carried ; “ there is something to refresh 
you, young people, though good sooth, lady, I ^thought you 
were by this time safe witlnn the walls of the abbey, and 
would rather it had been so.” 

“And so would I,” answered Iola, though perhaps, her 
heart was at that moment a little doubtful ; u but it could 
not be, Boyd, for the door in the cell was closed when I went 
back — I fcincy the bishop had let it slip from his hand — and 
I could not return to the abbey without passing through the 
inidst of the armed men. Then as I was hurrying towards 
your cottage for shelter and protection, I met with this noble 
lord, who told me the soldiers were upon the road ” 

“ And proved a pleasanter protector than an old woodman, 
I doubt not.,” replied Boyd, with a cynical smile. 

Ida’s face reddened again ; but she replied frankly ; u a 
noble, a kind, and a generous one certainly, to whom l shall 
ever feel indebted.” 

“ One docs not choose in a thunderstorm, my good friend,” 
said Chartley, in his usual gay tone, u whether one will take 
refuge in a palace or a hermitage. The nearest place at hand, 
is the best ; and this fair lady, I doubt not, cared not much 
whether it was a lord or a w oodman that came to her aid, so 
that she got help at need. But now let us think of what is 
to be done. Morning will soon be here ; and some course of- 
action must be determined.” 
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“What course do you propose?” asked Boyd. 

“ Nay, 1 know not,” answered Chartley. “ The only 
thing I can think of is, to take the lady by the hand, and 
walk straight through these men back to the abbey with 
her. They cannot prove me to be a bi&hop, nor her either, 
I suppose.” 

The woodman mused, and then pointing to the provisions, 
he said, u Eat and drink, cat and drink ; you can do that 
and think too. — They cannot prove either of you to be the 
bishop, 1 wish you were anything so good ; but they can, 
perhaps, prove that you have both of you helped the bishop, 
and they can make treason out of that, 1 doubt not, after the 
jjroclamation. ’Tis an awkward case,” he continued ; “ but if 
you wait awhile, the piper will bring us intelligence. The 
best spies in the world are pipers, horse doctors, and mendi- 
cant friars. Perhaps, the tidings he brings may save you 
the trouble of decision.” 

“ That is always something gained,” replied Chartley ; 
“ for decision is sometimes the hardest work we have to do ; 
but yet I think my plan may be the best after all ; for they 
can prove but little against me, and nothing against this 
sweet lady. They can but suppose that 1 am conducting her 
back to the abbey from some visit or expedition, with which 
they have nought to do.” 

“Ha!” exclaimed the woodman, sternly; “thou wouldst 
not risk her name and lair fame, young lord? Some visit! 
What in this garb, without coif, or veil, or mantle — on foot, 
with no attendants? No, no. If she were to be met and 
questioned, she must e’en tell the truth, for to suffer pri*on, 
or to lose life itself, were such a thing probable, were but 
light to a taint upon her name.” 

“ And who would dare utter such an insinuation in my 
presence?” exclaimed Chartley, his eye flashing at the 
thought. “ By Heaven, if any man did, I would cram it 
down his throat with my sword.” 

“ So hot!” said the woodman, with a laugh. “ If they did 
nq&aitter it in your presence, they might utter it behind your 
faHk, which were as bad. They might say — and how could 
wSk , deny it? — that this lady had been out of the abbey with 
|||jfc roaming about no one knew whither, without motive, 
j|pPP&ut cause, without excuse. No, no ! that will not do. 
*jf?£rd Chartley cannot fight or frighten two hundred men; 

they will have a reason for all this, depend upon it. If 
HL they’ll make one. ’Tis most unlucky that I knew not of 
Iphe events before, or I would have found means to send to 
He abbey, and have the door from the cell opened ; but it is 
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now too late I fear ; and at all events, we must wait for fur- 
ther intelligence. But fear not, lady, fear not. We will find 
resources, which are many here, though not quite so plentiful 
as the acorns on the trees.” , 

“1 am not afraid,” answered Iola. “The king, I do 
not think, would kill me for guiding the bishop into the 
wood.” 

“ But he might prevent your marrying the man of your 
heart,” answered the woodman, with one of his grim smiles. 

Ida’s colour rose a little ; but she replied boldly : “ I have 
no man of my heart, Boyd ; and therefore he could not do 
that either.” 

Chartley’s eye had turned rapidly to Iola’s face,/ as the 
woodman spoke, with an anxious and inquiring look ; but her 
frank reply seemed to relieve him; and he said gaily, 
“Nevertheless, we must not risk anything where there is 
risk to you, dear lady. Methinks you are one who would find 
even gesses of silk’ or gold cord difficult to wear; and we 
must give Richard no excuse for putting them on, if we can 
help it.” 

“ Women are born to wear gesses of some kind or another, 
noble lord,” replied Iola; “ and unhappy is the woman who 
cannot content herself with them ; but I trust you will con- 
sult your own safety without heeding mine.” 

“ Not 1, in faith,” answered Ohartley, in a determined tone. 
“ I will see yon back to the abbey, and safe in the hands erf 
your friends, come what will — that is to say, if I have power 
to do so. They may take my life or my liberty ; but no 
man lias power to make me break my word or fail in my de- 
voir.” 

“ Well, well,” said the woodman, “ let us think of these 
things no more. Come, take some bread, good liriend,” he 
continued, speaking tc the Arab. “ There is salt in it, and 
you can e’en taste the bottle too, I daresay, for you cannot 
tell what are the contents.” 

He then leaned his head upon his hand, as he lay stretched 
out by the fire, and seemed to fall asleep, while Iola and 
Cliartley conversed in low tones. But, though his eyes were 
closed, it was not with slumber ; and at length, after an hour 
or somewhat more had passed, he and the Arab both started 
up at once, the woodman exclaiming, “Hark! there is our 
messenger ! Come forth with me, my lord, and meet him. 
Your trusty infidel can stay and protect the lady.” 

Chartley followed at once ; and the woodman strode 
rapidly across the court, but suddenly stopped, under the old 
arch of the gateway ; and laying his hand upon Lord Chart- 
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ley’s arm, he said in a low, serious tone, 44 Are you aware, 
my lord, that the Lady Iola St. Leger, is contracted in mar- 
riage to Arnold Lord Fulmer?” 

Chartley stood and gazed at him in silence, with his brow 
contracted and his lip quivering. lie could not or he would 
not reply ; and the woodman went on saying, “ I qm 
sorry you did not know this. It should have been told you 
before.” 

44 It should, indeed,” replied Chartley ; and then after a 
pause, he added, u But it matters not ; she is not to blame. 
More than once I have seen something hanging on her lips, 
as if seeking utterance but afraid to venture lorth. If I had 
' told her what was growing upon my heart she would have 
spoken.” 

“Most likely,” answered the woodman; “for hers is a 
heart very soon seen through. ’Tis like a clear well, where 
one can trace all the pebbles in the bottom — their shape, their 
colour, and if anything obscures them, it is but a light ripple 
from a passing wind.” 

“ And yet she said but now, that she had no love,” replied 
Chartley, moodily. 

“And that is true also,” answered the woodman; “con- 
tracted in infancy, how can she love a man she does not even 
recollect.” 

“ Well, ’tis no matter,” answered Chartley; “the vision of 
happiness will pass away, arid it is something to have si rved, 
protected, comforted her. — Hark, the man is drawing near 
with a low and solemn dirge, as if we were all to be slam and 
buried ere noon. There is the dawn too, coming in the east, 
if I mistake not. Let us go on, and stop the piper’s melan- 
choly squeaking.” 

“ ’Tis but a sign he is not followed,” replied the woodman, 
detaining him. “ Let us stay here, we might miss him in 
some of the turnings ; I will whistle, however, to show him 
that we hear, and then, perhaps, he will stop.” 

But the inveterate piper droned on, till he was within 
sight of the gates, and Chartley and the woodman went down 
to meet him. 

% “What news, what news?” they both demanded, eagerly. 

“ Bad tidings,” answered the piper, shaking his head. 
“ 3?irst, my lord, you owe me a gold angel.” 

. 544 There are two,” answered Chartley, sharply. 41 Now for 
the rest.” 

41 Why then, it is but this,” answered Sam. 14 The rogue, 
Jjptesby, has come down with five hundred horse. lie has 
Up t on fifty to arrest your lordship at Ilinckley, before you 
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are out of bed in the morning. The. rest he keeps here to 
surround the wood, while good Sir John Godscroft searches 
every nook and corner of it and the old castle and all, to find 
the bishop and any one who may have aided in his escape 
from the abbey. They will not leave any stone unturned, 
depend upon it ; and they swear by their beards, God bless 
them, that every one who has had any hand in it, is a foul 
traitor, worthy of gibbet and post.” 

“Then are we in a strait indeed !” exclaimed Chartley; 
“ for with four hundred and fifty men to watch the wood, and 
two hundred to search it, there is but little chance of escape. 
I care not for myself, woodman, if you can but save the lady 
without scaith or ill construction.” 

“ On my life ’tis that that puzzles me most,” answered 
Boyd; “there may be help at hand, for I have provided 
some. , Your own people, too, will be back soon, for I have 
sent for them ; but we have no force to cope with such a 
number.” 

“ Nay,” answered Chartley, “ give me but ten men, and I 
will break through their line, at least so as to lodge the lady 
in the abbey. Then as for my own late, fall what may, I 
little care.” 

“Ten men you can have,” answered the woodman; “but 
tell me first, my good lord, what you intend to do?” 

“ Make at once for the nearest door of the abbey,” replied 
Chartley. “ Their line must be thin around the wood, and 
on that side, perhaps, the thinnest. Grant that we fall in 
with some of Catesby’s men, as most like wc shall. “ We 
can make head against them for a time, and insure the lady’s 
reaching the gates of the abbey.” 

“ It were better,” said Boyd, after thinking for a moment, 
“ that while one part keep the king’s men engaged, two or 
three of the others carry the lady quickly across the dell to 
the little gate. We have no other chance that 1 see ; but 
remember, my good lord, that you will be overpowered and 
taken to a certainty.” 

“What matters it!” exclaimed Chartley. “Even were 
one to act on mere calculation, ’tis better to lose one than to 
lose two. Here we should be both taken together, there we 
insure her escape. Let us waste no more time in talking. 
How can wc get the men ? ” 

The woodman threw his eye over the edge of the hill on 
w'hich they w ere standing, and replied, “ You can have them 
at once.” Then putting his horn to his lips, he blew a low 
and pe^jiliar note ; “ aud, in a moment after, several men 
were seen running up from amongst the trees and bushes 
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which covered the descent. “ We must lose no time,” said 
the woodman, “ but forward with all speed, or we shall have 
the search begun and be cut off. You bring the lady forth 
while 1 speak to the men.” 

Ohartley turned to go ; but pausing suddenly, he said, 
“ Remember, my good friend, it is on you that 1 rely to bear 
the lady safe to the abbey, while I engage the troopers. 
Think not on my safety for one moment ; but take some 
whom you can trust, and away with her at once. I would 
fain have seen her safe myself; but it must not be. The 
dream is at an end.” 

The woodman gazed at him with a well-pleased smile, 
which made hi3 stern countenance look bright and sweet; 
and Chartley, without waiting for further words, hurried 
away into the ruin. 

“ There goes a nobleman, indeed,” said the woodman ; and 
then striding forward, he met the men who were advancing 
up the hill. 

“ How many men have you got, David ? ” he continued, 
addressing the first man who came up. 

“ There are twelve of us,” replied the man. “Three are 
wanting. I suppose they have stopped them. Most of us 
slipped through unseen; and the rest got through in dif- 
ferent places, on telling their calling.” 

A short consultation then ensued, which, brief as it was, 
had hardly ceased when Chartley again came lorth, bringing 
lola with him. Iler face was pale ; and she was evidently 
agitated and alarmed ; but she did not suffer fear or hesita- 
tion to embarrass in any degree the proceedings of the others. 
Holding tight by Chartley 's arm, with the woodman and one 
of his men close behind them, and preceded and followed by 
the rest, divided into two bodies, she was led on, through 
one of the narrowest paths, down to the bottom ol‘ the little 
rise on which the castle stood. They then crossed a some- 
what wider road, running by the bank and ibuntain I have 
mentioned before, and then plunged again into the thicker 
part of the wood. Hardly had they done so, however, when 
the sound of a horn was heard upon the right ; and turning 
back his head towards the woodman, Chartley said in a low 
voice, “ The hunt has begun.” 

“Wary, wary,” said the woodman. “Keep a sharp ear 
there in front, and halt in time.” 

With a somewhat slower step they walked on for a couple 
of hundred yards further ; and then the two men at the 
head of their little column suddenly stopped, one of them 
holding up his hand as a signal to those behind. The sun 
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had not actually risen ; but yet the gray morning light had 
spread over the whole sky ; and, though the path was some- 
what daTk and gloomy from the thick copse on either side 
and the manifold naked branches of the trees over head, yet 
the motions of each of the little party could be seen by the 
rest. All stopped at once ; and a dead silence succeeded 
amongst themselves through which, the moment after, the 
sound of voices and footsteps could be heard, at the distance 
of a few paces from them. The woodman laid his finger on 
his lips and listened ; but there was a smile upon his face 
which gave courage to lola, although the sounds seemed to 
be approaching fast. So distinctly were they heard, indeed, 
the moment after, that it seemed as if a space of not more 
than five or six yards was left between the fugitive and the 
searchers; and lola clung closer to Chartley’s arm, and 
looked up in his face, as if asking what would come next. lie 
did not venture to offer any consolation, but by a look ; and 
still the steps and the voices came nearer. 

“ ’Tis as thick as a haystack,” one man was heard to say 
to another, apparently close by. 

“ And we are set to find a needle in the pottle of hay,” 
replied his companion. “Why he may lurk here without 
our finding him all day.” 

11 Ilut if we find him we shall get a good reward,” replied 
the first. 

“ Do not reckon upon that, or you will cheat yourself,” 
said his companion, in a scoffing tone. “At the best, the 
reward is but a thousand marks. Then Sir John takes two- 
tenths, and the captain one-tenth, and the other head men 
two-tenths more amongst them, so that there are but live 
hundred marks left for two hundred men, even if Catesby 
and his people were out of the way, and, depend upon it, 
they’ll share, so there won’t be ten shillings a man.” 

“What a head you have for reckoning,” said the other; 
“ but go on. I wonder where in hell’s name, we are going. 
Can you see the castle ? ” 

“Not I,” answered the other; “but we must follow this 
path to the end any way. There goes the horn that is to 
lead us.” 

And they seemed to proceed upon their way. 

“Now forward,” said the woodman, in a low voice; and 
moving rapidly on, they came to a large holly-bush, which 
concealed the mouth ol' the little foot-track they were follow- 
ing, from the very path which the soldiers had taken. Cutting 
straight across it, they entered a somewhat thinner and more 
open port of the wood, from which the castle was occasionally 
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visible, so that any one above could have seen them without 
much difficulty ; but it extended not far ; and the danger was 
soon past. 

44 1 know where we are now,” said Iola, in a whisper. 
41 We are close to the cell.” 

11 Hush !” said the woodman. 44 Hush !” But the unfor- 
tunate piper, who was in the rear, stumbled over the root of 
a tree, and his pipes emitted a melancholy groan. 

The woodman turned, and shook his fist at him ; and the 
whole party halted to listen. No sound w r as heard, how- 
ever ; and turning away to the right, by a gentle descent, 
they approached the spot where the forest stretched furthest 
into the valley. 

44 1 will go forward and look out for a moment,” said the 
woodman, at length, speaking to Chartley in a low voice. 
44 As ill luck would have it, I had the brushwood on the 
verge cut down last autumn, to prevent rascals lurking about 
there, little thinking I should need it myself and creeping 
on from bush to bush and tree to tree, he at length got a 
view along the whole side of the wood, fronting the slope on 
which the abbey stood. It was no pleasant sight that he 
beheld ; for, at a distance of not more than a hundred and 
fifty yards apart, were stationed horsemen, watching every 
point of the wood. With his right shoulder resting against a 
tree, and secured on the left by a thick holly, he remained 
for about a minute, carefully examiniug the proceedings of 
the soldier}". They moved not from the spots at which they 
had been placed; and the path which he had been hitherto 
following, wandering in and out amongst the trees upon the 
slope, passed at some little distance between two banks, till 
it reached the bottom of the descent, not a hundred and fifty 
yards from the little postern gate in the abbey wall, over 
which hung the bell profanely called the Baby of St. Clare. 

Boyd saw at once from the distance at which the men were 
stationed, that there was a great chance of the whole party 
reaching the entrance of the lane between the two banks, 
before more than two of the soldiers could come up with 
them ; and that if this were effected, Iola, at least, was safe. 

After finishing his contemplation quietly, the woodman 
returned to his party in the same manner as he had left 
them, taking, perhaps, even greater precautions, and stoop- 
ing almost to his knees, lest his great height should carry his 
head above the bushes. When he reached the others he 
commanded, rather than explained, saying, — 

14 Now, all upon the path as fa9t as possible. Robin lead 
the way to the passage between the hanks. Then follow me, 
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wherever I go, and guard me from attack ; let all the rest halt 
at the mouth of the lane, and keep it with a strong hand 
against pursuers. Now on 1 Quick, quick ! ” 

The whole party rushed forward, except the piper (who 
remained under cover of the wood) much in the same order 
as that in which they had hitherto proceeded. lola was hur- 
ried on in the midst, with her heart beating and her head 
confused, yet gazing round from time to time, and catching 
with a quick and hurried glance the scene which immediately 
followed. She beheld the horsemen watching the forest; 
but till she had nearly reached the edge ol the woodland the 
party which bore her along amongst them did not seem to at- 
tract any attention. Then, however, the two soldiers on each 
side put spurs to their horses with a loud shout ; and she felt 
herself instantly caught up in the arms of the woodman, 
carried along with extraordinary swiftness down the descent, 
and into the hollow between the two banks. 

Iola gazed back over her bearer’s shoulder ; and the last 
sight she saw was the party of foresters occupying the mouth 
of the lane, while three or four armed horsemen were gallop- 
ing upon them ; and Chartley, with his drawn sword in his 
hand and the Arab beside him, stood a little in advance of his 
companions, as if to meet the soldiers at their first onset. 
They were close upon him ; and with a painful shudder she 
closed her eyes. When she opened them the bauk hid the 
scene from her view ; and the next moment she heard the 
bell of the abbey ring sharply. 


CHAPTER XV1H. 

u Keep hack, my men !'* exclaimed Chartley, as the two first 
soldiers rode down towards him ; u keep back, or the peril be 
upon your own heads.” 

The foremost of the pursuing party put his horn to his 
lips, and blew a loud, long blast, drawing up his horse at 
the same time. 
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“Yield you, yield you !” he exclaimed, turning then to the 
young nobleman ; “ ’tis vain to resist. We have men 
enough to take you all were you told ten times over.” 

“Call your officer, then!” cried Chartley. “I yield not 
to a churl.” 

“ Ay, and in the meantime, the others escape,” cried the 
man ; “ that shall not be, by — ! Round, round ! Over the 
banks,” he continued, straining his voice to the utmost, to 
reach the ears of his companions, who were galloping down, 
“cut them off from the abbey!” 

But the others did not hear or understand the cry, and rode 
on towards Chartley and the rest, whom they reached just as 
lola was borne to the postern gate. 

“Hold back, sir!” shouted the young nobleman; “mark 
me, every one. I resist not lawful authority ! But, ma- 
rauders 1 will resist to the death. Show me a warrant — 
bring me an officer, and I yield at once, but not to men I 
know not. As to those who are gone to the abbey, you can 
yourselves see that they are but a lady and two of the fores- 
ters to guard her ” 

“ The lady is safe within the gates, noble sir,” said one of 
the woodmen, speaking over his shoulder. 

“ Thank God for that !” cried Chartley. 

“ W e are not seeking for women,” answered the soldier, 
“ but there are two men there ; and we will know who they 
are.” 

“ They are coming back. They are coming back,” cried 
one of the men from behind. 

The soldiers perceived the fact at the same moment ; but 
their number was now becoming so great, one horseman riding 
down after another, that they seemed to meditate an attack 
upon the little pass which Chartley defended ; and some of 
them rode up the hank to take the party in the flank. 

“ Mark you well, good men,” said the young nobleman, 
raising his voice to its highest tones. “If one stroke be 
struck the consequences be upon your own heads. I refuse 
not to surrender to a proper warrant, or any officer of the 
king ; hut as a peer of England I will not give up my sword 
to any simple soldier who asks it ; and if I am attacked I will 
defend myself to the uttermost.” 

“ Halt, halt !” cried one of the men, who seemed to have 
some command over the rest. “ Ride away for Sir William 
Catesby. He is on the road just round the corner.” 

“ There he comes, I think,” cried another of the soldiers, 
pointing to a large party, riding at a rapid rate down the 
course of the little stream. 
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“No, no,” exclaimed the other. “I know not who those 
are. Quick, spurs to your horse, and away for Sir William. 
These may be companions we shall not like. lie is round the 
corner of the wood 1 tell you.” 

The man rode off at full speed ; and the soldiers who were 
left drew somewhat closer round the little party in the mouth 
of the lane, while one or two were detached to the right and 
left to cut off the woodman and the man who had accompa- 
nied him in case they endeavoured to escape on either 
side. 

Boyd, however, continued to walk slowly and quietly down 
from the abbey towards tlic group he had left below, casting 
his eyes from one side to the other, and marking all that wa9 
taking place, till, at length, descending between the banks 
again, the scene upon the open ground was shut out from 
his eyes, and he could only see his own foresters, Lord Chart- 
ley, and the party in front. 

A few steps brought him to the side of the young noble- 
man ; and he gazed at the ring of soldiers round the mouth ot 
the lane with a smile, saying, — 

“What do these gentlemen want?” and then added, 
“Here are your friends and servants, coming down from 
Hinckley, my lord, so if you have a mind to make* a Thermo- 
pylae of the lane you may do it.” 

“Not I,” answered Chartley. “Would to God, most 
learned woodman, that the time when Englishmen spill 
Englishmen’s blood were at an end. Besides, I could not 
make it a Thermopylae, for the only Orientals on the field are 
on my side and he glanced his eye to the good Arab, who 
stood gazing upon the scene, with his arms folded on his 
chest, apparently perfectly indifferent to all that was taking 
place, but ready to strike whenever his master told him. 

While this brief conversation was going on, the troop which 
had been seen coming down on the right approached nearer 
and nearer ; and at the same time, a gentleman followed by 
eight or ten horse, came up from the road which entered the 
wood opposite to the abbey green, riding at a light canter 
over the green sward that covered the hill side. The two 
parties reached the end of the lane, very nearly at the same 
moment ; Catesby, indeed, the first ; and his shrewd, keen, 
plausible countenance, notwithstanding the habitual command; 
which lie possessed over its expressions, displayed some sort* 
of trouble at seeing so large a body of men over whom he 
had no control. 

“ What is this, my good lord ?” shouted Sir William Arden, 
to Chartley, before Catesby could speak. “ We got news of 
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your jeopardy, strangely enough, and have come down at once 
to help you.” ' # 

44 1 have ordered my knave to bring you a furred dressing 

f own and a bottle of essence of maydew,” cried Sir Edward 
[ungerford, with a light laugh, 44 supposing you must be 
cold with your forest lodging and your complexion sadly 
touched with the frosty air ; but what does the magnanimous 
§ir William Catesby do cantering abroad at this hour of the 
morning? Bewared rheums, Sir William, beware of rheums! 
Don’t you know that the early morning air is evil for the 
eyes, and makes a man short-breathed?” 

44 This is no time for bantering, sirs,” exclaimed Catesby. 
44 Aye you prepared to resist the royal authority ? If so, I 
havebut to order one blast upon a trumpet, and you will be 
surrounded by seven hundred men,” 

44 We come to resist no lawful authority but merely to help 
a friend,” replied Sir William Arden, 44 and in doing so, I 
care not much whose head I split, if it comes in my way.” 

44 Peace, peace, Arden,” cried Chartley. 44 Let me answer 
him. What do you want with me, Sir William ? and why' 
am I assailed by your men, if they are yours, while peace- 
ably pursuing my way ? ” 

“Pooh, pooh, my lord,” answered Catesby. “Do not 
assume unconsciousness. Where is the bishop? Will you 
give him up ? or, if you like it better, the friar who rode with 
you from Tam worth yesterday ? ” 

“ As for a bishop,” answered Chartley, laughing, “ I know 
of no bishops ; and as for the friar, if he be a bishop, it is not 
my fault ; I did not make him one. Friar I found him, and 
‘friar I left him. He remained behind somewhat sick at the 


i abbey.” 

r 44 Then what do you here, my lord ?” demanded Catesby, 
, 44 tarrying behind in the forest while all your company have 
/ gone forward ? ” 

5 44 In truth, good Sir William,” answered the young noble- 

:jnan, 44 whenever I am brought to give an account of all my 
’actions, you shall not be my father confessor. 1 will have a 
more reverend man. But you have not yet answered my 
Question : why am 1 menaced here by these good gentlemen 
;£n steel jackets?” 

44 You shall have an answer presently,” replied Catesby, 
fend, stooping down over his saddle bow, he conversed for a 
moment or two with one of the men who had been first upon 
$be ground, and who now stood dismounted by his side. 
Xhen raising his head again, he said, “There were three 
[jfeeople left your company, my lord, a moment or two since. 
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Two have returned I am told, and one was received into the 
abbey. Who was that person ? ” 

“You must ask those- who went with her,” replied Chart- 
ley. “ They have known her longer than I have, and can 
answer better. My acquaintance with her,” he added, as he 
saw a meaning smile come upon Sir Edward llungcrford’s 
lip, “ my acquaintance with her has been very short, and is 
very slight. I have acted as was my devoir towards a lady* 
and have nought further to say upon the subject.” 

“ Then you would have me believe it was a woman?” re- 
joined Catesby. 

“Ay, was it, master,” answered the woodman, standing 
forward and speaking in a rough tone, or rather, as the lord 
says, a lad}\ She was sent out by the lady abbess, as the 
custom sometimes is, to the cell of St. Magdalen there upon 
the hill ; and when she would have gone back, she found the 
houses on the green in a flame, and all the wood surrounded 
by your soldiers. I wish I had known it in time, and I would 
have contrived to get her back again, in spite of all your 
plundering thieves. But the king shall know of all you have 
done, if I walk on foot to Leicester to tell him.” 

“If it was a lady, pray, good man, who was the lady?” 
demanded Sir Edward Ilungerford, laughing lightly. 

“ What is that to you ?” exclaimed the woodman, turning 
sharply upon him. “ If she was a lady forsooth ! I might 
well say when I look at you, if you are a man, for of ,that 
there may be some doubt ; but nobody could look at her face 
and ask if she were a lady.” 

A low laugh ran round, which heightened the colour in Sir 
Edward ILungerford’s smooth cheek*, but Catesby, after 
speaking again to the man beside him in a low tone, fixed his 
eyes upon the woodman, and demanded, — 

“ Who are you, my good friend, who put yourself so for- 
ward?” 

“ I am head woodman of the abbey,” answered Boyd, and 
master forester, and by the charter of King Edward III. I 
am empowered to stop and turn back, or apprehend and im- 
prison, any one whom I may find roaming the forest, except 
upon the public highway. I should have done so before this 
hour if I had had force enough, for we have more vagabonds 
in the forest than I like. But I shall soon have bills and 
bows enough at my back, for I have sent to raise the country 
round. Such things as have been done this night shall not 
happen within our meres and go unpunished ;” and he crossed^ 
his arms upon his broad chest and gazed sternly in Cfpby’tf* 
face. 
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u Upon my life you are bold !” exclaimed Richard’s 
favourite. “Bo you know to whom you are speaking?” 

“ I neither know nor care,” answered the w r oodman ; “ but 
I think I shall be able to describe you prettj' well to the 
king ; for he will not suffer you nor any other leader of hired 
troops to burn innocent men’s houses, and spoil the property 
of the church.” 

Catesby looked somewhat aghast, fbr the charge he knew, 
put in such terms, would not be very palatable to Richard. 

“ I burnt no houses, knave,” he said, with a scoff. 

“ ’Tis the same thing if your men did,” answered the wood- 
man. u You are all of one herd, that is clear.” 

“ Shall I strike the knave down, sir ?” demanded one of 
the fierce soldiery. 

“ I should like to see thee try,” said the woodman, draw- 
ing his tremendous axe from his girdle ; but Catesby ex- 
claimed, — 

“Hold, hold!” and Chartley exclaimed, — 

“ Well, sir, an answer to my question. We are but wast- 
ing time and risking feud by longer debating these matters 
here. For your conduct to others this night, for the destruc- 
tion of the property of the church and the wrongs inflicted on 
innocent men, either by your orders or with your connivance, 
you will of course be made responsible elsewhere ; but I de- 
mand to know why’ I, a peer of England, going in peaceable 
guise, without weapons of war, am pursued and surrounded, 
I may say, by your soldiery ?” 

“ That question is soon answered,” replied Catesby. “ I 
might indeed say that no one could tell that you were a peer 
of England when you were found a-foot walking with fores- 
ters and such like people below your own degree. But in 
one word, my lord, I am ordered to apprehend your lordship 
for aiding and comforting a proclaimed traitor. Bo j ou sur- 
render to the king’s authority? or must I summon a sufficient 
force to compel obedience ? ” 

“ I surrender at once of course to the king’s authority,” 
answered Chartley, “ and knowing, Sir William, your place 
and favour with the king, will not even demand to see the war- 
rant. But I trust my servants will he allowed to ride with 
me to Leicester, where 1 appeal the immediate consideration 
of my case to the king himself.” 

“ So be it,” my lord, answered Catesby ; “ but if I might 
advise for your own good, you would, not bring so many 
men with badges of livery under the King’s eyes; for you 
knoW^t&e law upon that subject, and that such displays are 
strictly prohibited.” 
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Chartley laughed. 

u Good faith I” he said. “I am not the thoughtless boy 
you take me for, Sir William. I have a licence under King- 
Edward’s hand for these same badges and liveries, which 
has never been revoked. Metkinks it will pass good even 
now.” 

“ Be it as you will, my lord,” replied Catesby. U I advised 
you but as a friend. Nay, more : if you can find any other 
gentleman to be bound with you for your appearance at Lei- 
cester, within three days, I will take your lordship’s parole to 
deliver yourseJf in that city to the king’s will. I do not wish 
to pass any indignity upon a gentleman of worth, though 
lacking somewhat of discretion mayhap.” 

“ I’ll be his bail,” cried Sir William Arden at once. 41 1 am 
a fool perhaps for my pains, as he indeed is a fool who is bail 
for any man ; but the lad won’t break his word, although leg 
hail is the best bail that he could have, or any one indeed, in 
this good kingdom of England, where accusations are received 
as proofs, aud have been for the last thirty years, whichever 
house was on the throne. There was nought to choose be- 
tween them in that respect. ” 

“You should be more careful, Sir William, ,v answered 
Catesby with a grim smile. “The house which is on the 
throne is always the best. However, I take your pledge, 
and that of Lord Chartlcy ; and now I will back to my post, 
taking it for granted, my lord, that thi9 was really a woman 
who was with you, and that even in such a case as this, a lie 
would not sully your lips.” 

“ I am not a politician, Sir William,” replied Chartley, 
somewhat bitterly ; 44 so I have no excuse for lying. The 
person who just now entered the abbey was a lady, seemingly, 
not twenty years of age ; and I pledge you my word of 
honour, that her chin never bore a beard, nor her head re- 
ceived the tonsure, so that she is neither man, friar,, nor 
bishop. ” 

“ Give you good day, then,” said Catesby ; and turning his 
horse he rode away, followed by the soldiers, who resumed 
their post around the wood. 

“ There goes a knave,” said the woodman aloud, as Richard’s 
favourite trotted down the slope. Had it not needed two or J 
three men to guard you, my good lord, your parole would 
have been little worth in the cat’s eyes.” 

u On my life, Boyd, you had better beware of him,” re- 
joined Lord Chartley. u He does not easily forgive ; and you 
have spoken somewhat plainly.” ; 

“ Humph ! I have not been the only one to speak my 
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mind this day,” said the woodman. M I did not think theTe 
was anything in the shape of a lord at the court of England, 
who would venture to show such scorn for a minion — unless 
lie was on the eve of falling. ” 

“ No hope of such a thing in this case,” answered Chartle}- ; 
44 he is too serviceable to be dispensed with. But now I 
must have my horse. By good fortune ’tis on the other side 
of the wood, so they will let us get it without taking it for a 
bishop.” 

“And who is this bishop they are seeking?” asked Sir 
William Arden, as he walked down on foot at Chartley’s side, 
l»y a somewhat circuitous path, to the cottage of the woodman. 

“ The only bishop whose name is proclaimed,” replied 
Cbartley, avoiding a direct answer to the question — “Is 
Doctor Morton, Bishop of Ely ; but I trust and believe that 
he is far out of their reach. However, I would have you 
take care, Boyd,” he continued, turning towards the wood- 
man, who was following ; “ and if you should meet with the 
bishop in the wood give him no help, for these men will visit 
it savagely on the head of any one against whom they can 
prove the having succoured him. I would fain hear how this 
hunting ends,” he continued, “ for 1 have seldom seen such a 
curious chase. Can you not give me intimation at Leicester? ” 
And pray add,” continued Sir Edward Hungerford, in a 
low tone, “ some information concerning the sweet lady Iola. 
Her beautiful eyes,” he added, as Cbartley turned somewhat 
Bharply towards him, “have haunted me all night, like a 
melodious song which dwells in our ears for days after we have 
beard it.” 

“ Or a bottle of essence,” said the woodman, 44 that makes 
a man smell like a civet cat for months after it is expended.” 

44 Drown me all puppies !” exclaimed Arden. “ A young 
cat that goes straying about with her eyes but half open, 
and her weak legs far apart, is more tolerable than one of 
these orange flowers of the court with their smart sayings, 
which they mistake for wit ;” and imitating, not amiss, the 
peculiar mode of talking of Hungerford and his class, he went 
on, 44 Gad ye good den, my noble lord I Fore heaven, a 
pretty suit, and well devised, but that the exceeding quaint- 
aess of the trimming is worthy of a more marvellous furniture. 

“ Pshaw ! I am sick of their mewing, and if we have not a 
war soon to mow down some of these weeds, the land will 
>e full of nettles.” 

Take care they don’t sting, Arden,” said Sir Edward 
other knight looked at him from head to foot, and 
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walked on after Lord Chartley, with a slight smile curling his 
lip. 

The party met no impediment on the way to the woodman’s 
cottage. Chartley’s horses were soon brought forth ; and, 
after lingering lor a moment, to add a private word or two to 
Bovd, the young nobleman prepared to mount. Before he 
did so, however, he took the woodman’s hand and shook it. 
warmly, much to the surprise of Sir Edward Hungerford ; 
and then the whole company resumed the road to Hinckley, 
passing a number of the patroles round the wood as they 
went, and hearing shouts and cries and notes upon the horn, 
which only called a smile upon Chartley’s lips. 

■When they had passed the wood, however, and were ridiftg 
on through the open country, Sir Edward Hungerford fell 
somewhat behind, to talk with a household tailor, whom he 
entertained, upon the device of a new sort of hose which he 
intended to introduce ; while Sir William Arden, naturally a 
taciturn man rode on by Chartley’s side, almost in silence. 
The young nobleman himself was now very grave. The 
excitement was over. All that had passed that night belonged 
to the past. It was a picture hung up in the gallery of 
memory ; and he looked upon the various images it»contained, 
as one does upon the portraits of dead friends. He saw lola, 
as she had sat beside him at the abbey in gay security. He 
felt the trembling of her hand upon his arm in the hour of 
danger. Her cheek seemed to rest upon his shoulder again, 
as it had done when weary and exhausted, she had slept 
overpowered by slumber. Her balmy breath seemed once 
more to fan his check. The time since he had first known 
her wa9 but very short ; but yet he felt that it had been too 
long for him. That, in that brief space, things had been born 
that die not — new sensations — immortal offspring of the heart 
— children of fate that live along with us on earth, and go 
with us to immortality. 

“■ She cannot be mine,” he thought. u She is plighted to 
another whom she knows not — loves not.” He would fain 
have recalled those hours. He would fain have wiped out 
the sensations they had produced. lie resolved to try — to 
think of other things — to forget — to be what he had been 
before. Vain, vain hopes and expectations ! Alas, he sought 
an impossibility. No one can ever be what he was before. 
Each act of life changes the man — takes something, gives 
something — leaves him different from what he was. He may 
alter ; but he cannot go back. What he was is a memory, 
and never can he a reality again ; and more especially is this 
the case with the light careless heart of youth. Pluck a ripe 
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plum from the tree— touch it as tenderly as you will — the 
bloom is wiped away ; and, try all the arts you can, you can 
never restore that bloom again, nor give the fruit the hue it 
had before. Happy those buoyant and successful spirits who 
can look onward at every step, from life’s commencement to 
its close, and are never called upon to sit down by the weary 
wayside of being, and long for th« fair fields and meadows 
they have passed, never to behold again. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

CliOTXDS roll over the sky ; the large rain-drop9 descend ; 
the lightning flashes ; the thunder rolls along the verge of 
heaven ; darkness and tempests rage above ; and rum and 
desolation seem to reign below. They have their hour and 
pass away. Often the clouds roll on to some distant bourn, 
leaving the sky clear, the sun smiling brighter than ever, the 
blades of grass gemmed with the diamond drops, the earth all 
fresh, and the birds all singing. But there are other times, 
when, although the fierceness of the tempest is over, the 
streaming deluge suspended, the torch of the lightning 
quenched, and the angry voice of the thunder hushed, a 
heavy boding cloud remains behind, hiding the brightness of 
the face of heaven, and threatening fresh storms to come. 

Thus it is too with the human heart. In the spring-tide of 
our life — in those gay early years, when the merry rays of the 
sunshiny heart dance gleam-like with the storms and clouds 
of life, the tempest of passion or of sorrow is soon swept 
away ; and the universe of' the heart resumes its brightness. 
But there comes a time when the storm falling upon life’s 
decline — I speak not of mere years, but at the epoch of each 
man’s destined change — the spirit cannot cast off the shadow 
of the cloud, even when the eyes are dried, and the lightning 
pang of anguish or the terror-speaking thunder of retribution 
Pjg stayed lor the hour. 
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Thus was it with Richard. His son, his only son, his 
beloved, was gone. The fountain of hope and expectation was 
dried up. For him, and lor his future destiny, he had 
laboured, and thought, and striven, and calculated, and 
sinned, and offended God and man, and won a dark and fear- 
ful renown, tainted a mother’s lame, violated trust and friend- 
ship, usurped the patrimony of the orphan, spurned every tie 
of nature and affection, trampled upon gratitude, and im- 
brued his hands in blood. Strange that the brightest and 
the purest of human affections, when mingled in our nature 
with the darker and the more violent passions, instead of 
mitigating their influence, should prompt to deeper crimes, 
and plunge us into more overwhelming guiltiness — as the 
most precious medicines, mingled chymically with some 
foreign matter, will, in a moment become the most dangerous 
poisons. He was gone ; the object of all his fond imaginings, 
his daily labours and his nightly thoughts. The hopes that 
had been built up upon his life were all thrown down. The 
line between the present and the future was snapped asunder. 
The pang had been suffered — the terrible pang of the rending 
of a strong manly heart from its closest ties, and its dearest 
expectations. The effect had been awful, terrible* It had 
for a time unseated reason from a throne where she had 
ruled with sway almost despotic. But that pang had been 
conquered. Reason had regained her rule. The tempest of 
the heart had passed away, and had left the sky calm — but 
not bright. No! Dull, dull, heavy, leaden, threatening, 
was the aspect of all around. The pure light of day was ex- 
tinguished, never to dawn for him again ; and all the light 
that was left, came from the dull torch of ambition. 

Richard sat in the room of the royal lodging at Leicester, 
where w r o have before seen him. There wa3 a gentleman by 
his side, with head slightly bent, reading from a long slip of 
paper some notes of all the different pieces of intelligence 
which had been received during the day. 

“What next? demanded the king, in a dull and almost 
inattentive tone. 

“The letter which your Grace proposed to write to your 
royal sister-in-law,” replied the gentleman. 

Richard started. “Ay,” he said, thoughtfully; “ay. It 
must be done and rubbing his temple gently with the fin- 
gers of his right hand, he seemed to give himself up to medi- 
tation. After a short space of time, it would appear, he 
partly forgot, if I may use such a term, the presence of 
another ; and he murmured words to himself, which he might 
not have done had he been acutely conscious that they were 
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overheard. “ Shall the son of Clarence succeed ? ” he asked 
himself in a long gloomy tone : “ for him have I done all 
these things? — To make him king of England? That fair 
inheritance, for which I have toiled and laboured, and 
thought, and desired, and watched by night, and acted by 
day, shall it be his? — No, no! And yet there is a fate that 
overrules man’s policy, and thwarts his best-devised schemes. 
— No child for me, if Ann lives ; and it all goes to another 
race. — What then?” And he paused, and thought once 
more very deeply. 

The busy movements of his mind during that reverie, who 
shall scrutinize? But at length he* said, “No, no! She 
was the love of my youth, the partner of my early cares and 
joys. — No ! Grief will soon do its work on her. She is of 
that soft and fragile -hearted nature, which crumbles at the 
first rude touch, like the brittle sandstone. 1 am of granite, 
which the chisel may mark, but which no saw will touch — 
hard and perdurable. We must bide the event. The canker 
is on the frail flower, and it will fall soon enough ! In the 
meantime, ’tis well to be prepared and, turning to the man 
beside him, he added, “ 1 will write that letter with my own 
hand. Have a post ready, by six this evening. "Wliat 
next?” 

“The young Lord C hartley waits your Grace’s will, in 
ward,” replied the secretary; and, seeing that Richard seemed 
plunged in thought again, he added, “ suspected of aiding the 
escape of Morton, Bishop of Ely.” 

“Hal” cried Richard, with an angry start; “he shall 

” But he paused suddenly, laid his hand upon his 

brow for a moment or two, and then added in a calmer tone, 
“no. He is a foolish boy. This man was his tutor. We 
love those who were the guides and conductors of our youth. 
But I will make sure of him. Give me those letters — No, 
not those, the packet on the left ;” and, having received what 
he demanded, he examined the despatches carefully, and then 
said, “ What next?” 

The secretary looked at the paper in his hand, and then 
replied, — 

“ Arnold Lord Calverly craves your highness’s gracious 
sanction, to complete the marriage already contracted hetween 
his’ niece, the Lady Iola St. Leger, and the Lord Fulmer. 
He craves audience on this score, and is, I believe, even now 
in the great hall below.” 

Richard meditated for a moment or two. 

“He is a stanch and steady friend,” he said at length; 
41 and yet, this Lord Fulmer— I love him not. I doubt him. 
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He is a man of high-toned fantasies and grave imaginations 
—moveable with the wind of passion, and notions of what he . 
believes fine thoughts. I love not your men of emotions. 
Give me the man of firm, calm deeds, who sets a mighty 
object before him, and cleaves a way to it through all impedi- 
ments. The inheritance is large; his own power, great: 
united, they may be dangerous. But we must tempprise and 
see. ’Tis wise to keep expectation on the wing. AY hen we 
have given all, we have no more to give ; and, by St. Paul, 
gratitude is a poor bond, compared with desire. But I must 
see the Lord Calverly. Go, give him admission. YVe will 
hear the rest afterwards.” 

The secretary departed; and Richard remained with his 
brow resting on his hand, till a door again opened, and a 
stout, elderly gentleman was admitted, with an expression of 
countenance indicating no slight opinion of his own import- 
ance, but no very great profundity of intellect. The king 
instantly rose, and took him by the hand. 

“Welcome, welcome, my noble lord,” he said. “You 
have come to me at a moment of deep grief and pain ; but, 
your presence is none the less acceptable, as, indeed, what 
can afford greater consolation than the society of a true 
friend V” 

The cordiality with which he was received might have 
surprised any other person than Arnold Lord Calverly ; for 
Richard was not a man of a cordial nature, and displayed 
little warmth of manner, to any but his mere familiar tools, 
or to those whom he intended to deceive or to destroy. The 
worthy lord, however, was quite satisfied, that he deserved 
the utmost kindness and consideration; and taking it for 
granted that the monarch really received him joyfully, he 
proceeded to comfort him with such common -places, as meii 
of inferior intellect mistake for the dicta of wisdom. 

“ Alack ! my lord the king,” he said, “ you have, indeed, 
suffered a great deprivation. But, you know, this is merely 
to share the common fate of all men, from which the king is 
no more exempt than the peasant. Death respects not the 
young or the old, the high or the low. We are all subject to 
his power; and, perhaps, those he takes soonest are the 
happiest. I would have your highness consider what a trou- 
blous life it is that man leads here below ; and how many 
sorrows the young prince, God rest his soul, may have 
escaped; and in your own knowledge of life, you will find 
consolation for his having lost it.” 

“ True, very true,” replied Richard, with a grave and 
thoughtful look. “ That is sound philosophy,, my dear lord, 
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as indeed is all that yon say on all occasions. Yet one cannot 
help regretting, if not the poor boy’s release from earthly 
suffering, at least the extinction of one’s own succession, 
especially where a crown is a part of the heritage.” 

“ Nay, now, sire ; in this you judge not altogether wisely,” 
replied the old nobleman. u Pardon my boldness in so speak- 
ing. But why should a man desire to transmit his possessions 
to a child of his own, rather than to the child of any other man? 
I speak in the abstract, mark me — 1 speak in the abstract — 
for, if a man have children of his own, of course he would 
rather that they succeeded. That’s very natural. But if he 
have none, why should he desire posterity? His eyes must 
he closed before his child can take the succession. He 
cannot, therefore, see the enjoyment of it by his child.” 

“ Very true,” said Richard. “ Very true.” 

u Besides,” continued Lord Calverly, u we cannot tell that 
our children will use what we leave them better than the 
children of other men. It is but a prejudice, my lord the 
king, to wish for posterity ; and, indeed, I am inclined to 
think that those men are happiest who have never had any 
children.” 

“ If they have minds so full of philosophy as yours, my 
lord,” answered Richard ; “ and you can judge well, for you 
are yourself childless, and yet happy in yourself.” 

“ Perfectly, your highness,” replied Lord Calverly. “ I 
would not change with a patriarch. Indeed, the presence of 
children and our love for them, often betrays us into danger- 
ous weaknesses, against which wc should guard with care, if 
Heaven should inflict them on us. I have been always watch- 
ful — very watchful, your highness, against such fyiblcs. 
Even in the case of my niece, my poor brother’s child, who 
was left to my charge and guidance a mere infant, as soon as 
1 found I was becoming too fond of her, and that, when she 
was well I was too careful of her, when she was ill I thought 
too much about her, I sent her away at once to my sister, the 
abbess of St. Clare. Women’s minds being weak, cannot be 
injured by such softnesses ; but they suit ill with a philoso- 
pher, a soldier, or a statesman. But it is upon this subject 
that I caine to speak with your highness.” 

“What, regarding the abbess of St. Clare?” said Richard, 
with a start. 

“Of her presently,” replied Lord Calverly; “but first of. 
my niece. I \yish to crave your highness’s permission to 
complete the marriage of this little lola with my friend, and 
the sou of my friend, Arthur Lord Fulmer.” 

u You shall have it right willingly,” replied Richard, in the 
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frankest tone possible. “ It shall be drawn out in due form, 
and receive our own sign manual. Can I refuse anything to so 
tried a friend ? Nevertheless, my most dear lord, I will beseech 
you not to proceed hastily,” he continued, with a significant 
nod o 1 the head. u Delay the marriage a little, at my request. 
Wc would be present at it ourselves, I and the queen ; and 

moreover, I have intentions — 1 have intentions ” 

He paused, looking in Lord Calverly’s face, with a bland 
smile, and then added — u Who knows what name you may he 
called upon to write, my lord ? It may not be Calverly then. 
Coronets will change their forms sometimes, and we do not 
bind our brows always with the same cap. Delay a little — 
delay a little ! At the present moment sad thoughts possess 
me, and I have not your philosophy to combat them. There 
are many important matters to do. The succession to the 
crown must be settled ; and we shall need all your wise counsels 
in graver things than marriages and merrymakings. Delay a 
little, delay a little, my right good friend.” 

“ Your highness is too gracious,” replied Lord Calverly, 
with a shining and radiant look. u Your commands arc law ; 
but there is one other subject I must bring before you, a 
matter touching your royal throne and dignity.” * 

“ Indeed !” exclaimed Richard. “What may that be ?” 

“ All men know, my royal lord,” said the old nobleman, in 
an oratorical tone, 44 that your highness’s devout reverence for 
the church is not to be questioned ; that religion, as one may 
say, is not in you, as in other men, a matter acquired by mere 
learning and meditation, but a part and principle of your 
own royal nature. Now, mv sister, the abbess of St. Clare 
of Afherston, whose conduct in her high charge has deserved 
and received the praises of all men, and especially of our holy 
lather, has commissioned me so state to your highness the 
fact that the abbey — an abbey of nuns, be it remembered, 
filled with young and delicate women, vowed to seclusion and 
prayer — was surrounded on the night of Wednesday last by a 
body of rude soldiery, under the command of one Sir John 
Godscroft, who, upon pretence of seeking for a deserter, in- 
sisted upon admission, notwithstanding her warning that the 
place was sanctuary. The whole building was searched ; and 
not only that, but the priest’s house and many ot the cottages 
on the green, belonging to the servitors of the abbey, *vere 
t burned to the ground.” 

Richard’s brow grew as black as night; and, setting his. 
teeth hard together, he rose and walked up and down the 
room, muttering to himself— 

, “ This must be repressed — this must be regressed.” 
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“ Let your highness conceive,” persisted Lord Calverly, fol- 
lowing him a step or two behind, “ only conceive what a con- 
dition these poor nun9 were in, roused out of bed by these rude 
men in the middle of the night.” 

A grim smile came upon the king’s handsome face, and he 
replied — 

“ Gray gowns are soon put on, my lord ; nevertheless, this 
shall be looked into severely. Ha ! Let me see— the abbey 
of St. Clare.” And, taking some papers from the table, he 
ran his eye hastily over them, and then exclaimed, with a 
frowning brow, “It is so ! ’Twas not a deserter whom they 
sought, my lord, but a traitor; no pitiful trooper fled from his 
colours, but Morton, Bishop of Ely, the instigator of Bucking- 
ham, the counsellor of Dorset, the friend and confidant of 
Richmond.” 

“ But, my lord the king, the abbey is sanctuary,” replied 
Lord Calvcrlv ; “ and ” 

“ Were it God’s altar, with his hand upon the horn, I would 
tear that man from it,” thundered Richard, his whole coun- 
tenance working with passion. 

The moment after he cast himself into his chair, and covered 
his eyes with his hands, while the pompous old nobleman stood 
as one thunderstruck before him. After a dead silence of 
nearly a minute, the king looked up again, and the cloud had 
passed away from his brow. 

“ I have been moved, my lord,” he said ; “ I have been 
moved. This man — this Morton — is my deadliest enemy, a 
reviler, a calumniator, the stirrer of every trouble in the 
realm ; and he has escaped me. Doubtless, it was not your 
good sister’s fault ; Und even if it were, these men have ex- 
ceeded their commission. I will have no such acts of violence 
within this kingdom. Rich and poor, strong and weak, shall 
know that the sword of justice is not trusted to my hands in 
vain. Nor will I suffer my name and my service to be used 
as pretexts for acts so criminal. It shall be inquired into and 
justice done.” 

He paused, casting down his eyes ; and Lord Calverly, 
frightened out of his wits at the storm he had raised, was re- 
treating towards the door, when Richard called him again, 
saying— 

44 Stay, stay. I may have a charge to give you, my good 
lord. A very noble gentleman brought up in the court — I may 
' y $Bf under my own eye — has somewhat failed in his duty. To 
!irh&t extent I know not yet. I would fain not deal with him 
harshly, lor he is young and rash, and lately come from 
foreign lands, so that he may not know the full extent of his . 
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fault. I will examine him, however, in your presence. If I 
find he has acted with malignant purpose, he shall go to York 
for trial. If it be but a rash prank of youth he has committed, 
although it galled me somewhat closely, I will place him in 
your lordship’s ward, assigning you one-third of his revenues 
while he remains there.” 

As he spoke he rose and called in one of the attendants, 
saying briefly — 

“ Summon Lord Chartley hither.” 

“ I trust he may clear himself in your highness’s opinion,” 
said Lord Calverly, while the attendant proceeded to obey the 
king’s commands. “ I have heard him highly spoken of as .one 
more than ordinarily learned, and a complete master of exer- 
cises. Good Lord, I have often patted his head as a boy ; and 
such a curly head as it was too, all wavy and silky, like a 
Spanish dog’s. I little thought it would be filled with philo- 
sophy.” 

“ Perhaps some slipped in from the tips of your fingers,” 
said Richard, with a slightly sarcastic smile ; and in a moment 
or two after the door ol* the cabinet opened. 

With a free light step, though a somewhat grave counte- 
nance for him, Chartley entered the king’s presence, and ad- 
vanced to the side of the table, opposite to that at which 
Richard was placed. The king gazed at him, not sternly, but 
with that fixed, attentive, unwinking eye, which is very diffi- 
cult for conscious guilt to bear. 

Nevertheless, Chartley sustained it firmly; and, after main- 
taining silence for a full minute, with his lips compressed, 
Richard said — 

“ 1 have sent for you, my lord, because there are heavy 
charges against you.” 

“Will your highness state them?” said the young noble- 
man. “ 1 will answer them at once, boldly and truly.” 

“ I will,” answered Richard. “ The first is — and all the 
rest are secondary to that — that you have aided and comforted, 
contrary to our proclamation, a known and avowed traitor, 
Morton, Bishop of Ely ; that you took him in your train dis- 
guised as a friar, and carried him with you from Tamworth to 
the abbey of St. Clare of Atherston, for the purpose of facili- 
tating his escape, well knowing him to be a traitor. How say 
you ? Is this charge true ? ” 

“ In part, my lord the king,” replied Chartley ; “ but in 
part also it is false.” 

“ In what part?” demanded Richard. 

41 In that part which alleges I knew him to be a traitor,” re- 
plied Chartley, “ and in that which implies that I had seen and < 
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did know your Toyal proclamation. I never saw it, nor knew 
the terms thereof, till yesterday ; nor did I know or believe 
that the bishop was a traitor. Yet, let me not say one word 
that can deceive. 1 was well aware that lie had incurred your 
highness’s displeasure, but on what grounds I was not in- 
formed.” 

“ And, knowing it, you aided his escape ? ” said Richard, 
sternly. 

U 1 did, my lord,” replied Chartley; “but, if you will 
hear me speak a few words, I may say something in my own 
excuse. 1 never gave you cause before, wittingly or will- 
ingly, to doubt my loyalty. I have trafficked with none of 
your personal enemies, nor with those of your royal estate. I 
have taken no part in plots or conspiracies ; but this was a 
very different case. I found the friend, the guide, the in- 
structor of my youth, flying from danger; and my first 
thought was to succour him. I know, my lord the king, that 
I have put my head in peril by so doing ; but what man 
would consider such peril to save a father ? and this man I 
looked upon as a second father. 1 will ask you, sire, if you 
would not have done a hundred times as much, to rescue the 
noble Duke of York? — I loved Morton as much.” 

He touched upon a tender point — perhaps the only really 
tender point in Richard’s heart. There are spots in the waste 
of memory ever green — according to the beautiful figure of 
the poet, oases in the desert of life. The burning sun of 
ambition cannot parch them, the nipping frost of eager ava- 
rice cannot wither them. The palm-tree of early affection 
shades them for ever ; the refreshing fountains of first love 
keep them ever verdant. They are few with most men ; for 
all bright and beautiful things are few ; but rarely is there a 
heart so rugged in its nature, so scorched by earthly passion, 
or so faded from dull indulgence, as not to have one (if not 
more) of those spots of brightness, which, when the eye of 
remembrance lights upon it, refreshes the spirit with a vision 
of the sweet calm joys of youth. The memory of his great 
father, and of the love which he had borne him, was the 
purest, perhaps the only pure thing for Richard, in all the 
treasury of the past ; and he felt the allusion with sensations 
such as he had not experienced for many a long year. They 
were tender, deep, almost too deep ; and, turning away his 
head, he stretched out his hand with a gesture, which seemed 
|o command the speaker to stop. 

Pardon me, 3 'our highness,” said Chartley, seeing the 
Mpotions he had aroused, and then was silent. 

1| Richard remained musing for several minutes. His mind 
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was busy with the past ; but he had the peculiar faculty of 
all great and resolute spirits, that of casting from him rapidly 
all impressions but those of the present. lie looked up 
again ; and it was evident that the emotion was at an end. 
Still it would seem that it had produced some effect in its pas- 
sage, for his next words were in a milder tone. 

“I am willing, my lord,” he said, “ to believe that you 
have acted indiscreetly, but without evil intentions. I will 
make allowance for youth, and for affection ; but still, this 
must not go altogether unpunished. Are you willing to abide 
by my decision?” 

“ Seeds must, my lord the king,” replied Chartley, almost 
gaily, “ 1 am in your hand ; and it is a strong one.” 

11 Na) 7 ,” answered the king. “ You have a choice, if you 
like it better. 1 can send you for trial by your peers.” 

“Good faith, no!” cried Chartley. 11 That were worse a 
thousand-fold. In a word, sire, I know my danger. Igno- 
rance, youth, friendship, were no defence before the stubborn 
rigour of the law. You have the power to mitigate it, and, I 
believe, the heart. I leave my cause with you.” 

“ Well, then,” said Richard, u by St. Paul, you shall not 
have caU'C to repent. As you have put yourself in the king’s 
will, we will put you in ward with this noble lord, till our 
further pleasure ; assigning him one -third of your revenues, 
for the guard and maintenance of j T our person, and making 
him responsible to us for your conduct. He will not deal 
harshly with you, metbinks. Roes this satisfy you?” 

“ Since better may not be, my lord,” replied Chartley, 
“ I would as gladly be in the hand of this noble lord, who, if 
my memory fail me not, is the Lord Calverly, as any one. 
Give a bird the choice, whether you shall put it in a gilded 
cage or wring its neck, and doubtless it will prefer the wires ; 
and yet it can scarcely be said to be satisfied, when it would 
fain use its wings in freedom, though for no evil purpose.” 

“ 1 seek not that his imprisonment be very strict, my : 
lord,” said Richard, turning to Lord Calverly. “ You will : 
take such securities as you judge needful, but do nought with ! 
rigour ; for, even by the light way in which he fronts his ' 
danger, one may judge that he did what he has done in care- 
less ignorance rather than in malice. Now take him with 
you, and bestow him as you think fit.” 

“Ay, young heads are too hot for cool judgment,” said 
Lord Calverly, as they walked towards the door. “It 
is a. marvel to me how boys ever grow men, and how men 
ever reach maturity; for, not contented with the perils of 
life, they are always making new dangers for themselves.”* 
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“ Stay ! ” cried Richard ; “ stay I There is yet one question 
I wopld ask before you go, Lord Chartley. Was the abbess 
of Stj, Clare privy to your bringing this turbulent bishop 
within her walls. I hear you sent forward a messenger.” 

The question was a perilous one ; but Chartley fixed upon 
the latter words of the king for his reply, and thus avoided 
the danger. “My messenger bore a letter, your highness,” 
he answered, “ which letter the abbess doubtless still has 
and can show you. You will there see, that I only told her 
I was coming to crave her hospitality with some friends. 
The bishop I presented to her as a friar travelling with my 
train. Nor was there one amongst the friends who were 
with me, nor amongst my servants, who was made aware of 
our companion’s quality. There is a proverb, very old, that 
fine feathers make fine birds ; and I do not believe that any 
one saw the bishop’s robe through the gray friar’s gown.” 

Richard smiled, thinking of Sir Charles Weinants, but 
bowed his head in signal of the conference being ended, and 
the two noblemen withdrew together. 


CHAPTER XX. 

I know not whether the architecture of the middle ages— 
that peculiar architecture, I mean, which existed in different 
varieties in England, from a little before the commencement 
of the reign of the Conqueror, till the end of the reign of 

Henry VII can be said to have advanced or retrograded 

from the time of Edward IH. to the time of Richard. Eveiy 
one will judge according to his particular tastes of the merits 
of the style ; but one thing is certain, that, although the 
houses of the lower orders had remained much the same, the 
domestic arrangement of the baronial residences had greatly 
improved. Notwithstanding that long period of contention, 
which succeeded the accession of Henry VI., notwithstanding 
constant wars, and the frequent summons to the field, men 
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seemed to have looked for comfort in the laying out of their 
dwellings ; and the feudal castle, although still a castle, and 
well fitted for defence, contained in it many of the conve- 
niences of a modern house* Perhaps it was, that the struggle 
of great parties had taken the place of private quarrels be- 
tween the great barons themselves, and struggles between 
mere individual conspirators and the crown. Thus great 
towns were attacked more frequently than fortified mansions ; 
and, during this period, we meet with very few instances of a 
simple baronial fortress being subjected to siege. 

However that might be, the chambers in a great noble- 
man’s house, the halls, the lodging chambers, the ladies’ 
bower, were now all more commodious, light, and airy, than 
at that former period of few, small, narrow and deep windows, 
when light and air were excluded, as well as the missiles of 
"an enemy, Not only in monastery, convent, and college, but 
even in private dwellings, the large oriel was seen here and 
there, suffering the beams of day to pour freely into the hall, 
and casting the lines of its delicate tracery upon the floor ; 
and, raised somewhat above the general level of the room, 
approached by two steps, and furnished with windo.w-seats, it 
afforded a pleasant and sunshiny sitting-place to the elder 
and younger members of the family. 

There was one of these oriel windows in the lesser hall of 
Chidlow Castle ; and round the raised platform, within the 
sort of bay which it formed, ran a sort of bench or window- 
seat of carved oak, covered with a loose cushion of crimsqn 
velvet. The lattice was open, and soft air and bright light 
streamed in. The winter had been pern ark ably long and 
severe. The snow had lain upon the ground till the end of 
March, and even then, when one bright day had succeeded 
and withdrawn the white covering of the earth, it was only 
to be followed by a week or ten days of sharp frost, which; 
reigned in its full rigour during some of the events which we 
have narrated in the previous chapters. Now, however, 
winter had departed, and spring commenced with that sudden 
and rapid transition, which is often the case in more northern 
countries, and is sometimes seen even in England. The air, 
as I have said, was soft and genial; the blue skies were 
hardly chequered by a fleecy cloud ; the birds were singing 
in the trees ; the red buds were bursting with the long- 
checked sap ; and snowdrop and violet seemed running races 
with the primrose and the anemone, to catch the first smile 
of their sweet mother Spring. The little twining shrubs 
were already green with their f young leaves ; and the honey- 
suckle strove hard to cast a verdant mantle , over the naked 
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brown limbs of tbe tall trees which it bad climbed. Hie 
scene from the lattice of the oriel window was one of these 
fair English landscapes on which the eye loves to rest ; for 
the castle was situated upon a height *, and below spread out 
a rich and beautiful country, waving in long lines of meadow 
and wood, for fifteen or sixteen miles, till sloping uplands 
towered into high hills, which glowed with a peculiarly yellow 
light never seen anywhere that I know of, beyond the limits 
of this island. Gazing from the lattice of one of the oriel 
windows of Chidlow Castle, sat two young and beautiful 

f irls, with whom the reader is already acquainted. Very 
ifferent, it is true, was their garb from that in which they 
were first presented to you whose eye rests upon this page ; 
for the more simple garments of the convent had given place 
to the splendid costume of the court of that time ; and the 
forms which required no ornament, were half hidden in lace* 
and embroidery. But there was still the beautiful face 
of Iola, with the bright beaming expression, which seemed 
to pour forth hope and joy in every look, hut now somewhat 
shaded with a cloud of care ; and there, the not less fair, 
though somewhat more thoughtful, countenance of her cousin 
Constance, with her deep leeling eyes poring over the far 
prospect, and seeming to search lor something through the 
thin summer mist, that softened all the features of the 
landscape. 

They were both very silent, and evidently busied with their 
oyn thoughts. Some attendants passed across the hall, and 
others lingered, to arrange this or that article of furniture. 
Others entered to speak with them ; and the two girls, from 
time to time, turned an inquiring look at those who came and 
went, showing that they were in some sort strangers in the 
home of their fathers. 

At length, the hall was cleared of all but themselves ; and 
Constance said, in a low voice, u I wish, dear cousin, that my 
aunt would come. We should not then feel so desolate. I 
think our good lord and uncle might have left us at the 
abbey till he was at home himself.” 

44 He would not have made the place much more cheerful,” 
answered Ida, with a faint smile ; 41 for wisdom is a very 
melancholy thing, dear Constance — at least if it be always 
like his. I fear me too, even my good merry aunt would not 
make this place feel anything but desolate to me, just at 
present. She might cheer and support me a little, it is true ; 
but 1 have got terrible dreams of the future, Constance. I 
try not to think of them, but they will come.” 

She paused aqd bent down her eyes, in what seemed painful 
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meditation ; and Constance replied, in a gentle tone, saying, 
“ Why, how is this, lola ? You used not to look upon the 
matter so seriously.” 

44 Alack, it gets very bad as it comes near,” answered lola, 
with an uncheerful laugh. “ It is something very like being 
sold for a slave, Constance. However, the poor Blave cannot 
help himself, nor I either ; so do not let us talk any more about 
it. I suppose I shall soon see my purchaser. 1 wonder what 
he is like. Do you recollect whether he is white or black?” 

“ Good faith, not I,” answered Constance ; 44 but he is not 
quite a negro, I suppose. I have heard people say he was a 
pretty boy.” 

“A pretty boy ! ” cried lola, raising her eyebrows. 44 Heaven 
defend me ! What will become of me if I am married to a 
pretty boy ? Somewhat like Sir Edward Hungerford, I sup- 
pose, lisping lamentable nonsense about essences, and bestow- 
ing his best thoughts upon his tailor.” 

44 Nay, nay ! Why should you conjure up such fancies ?” 
said Constance. “You seem resolved to dislike him without 
cause.” 

44 Nature, dear cousin,” said Tola. 44 Nature and the pig’s 
prerogative, to dislike any road we are forced to travel. Yet, 
it is bad policy, 1 will admit ; and I will try to shake it off, and 
to like him to the best of my ability. The time is coming fast 
when 3 must, whether i will or not ; for I think the oath i am 
about to take is to love him. I do think it is very hard, that 
women should not be allowed to choose for themselves, and 
yet be forced to take an oath which they do not know whether 
they can keep or not. Well, the worst of all the seven sacra- 
ments is matrimony, to my mind. Extreme unction is a joke 
to it — how can I tell that I shall love him ? I don’t think I 
can ; and yet 1 must swear I will.” 

“You are making a rack of your own fancy,” said Con- 
stance. “ Wait till you have seen him at least, lola ; for, 
after all, you may find him the very man of your own heart.” 

lola started, and then shook her head mournfully, saying, 
“Of my own heart? Oh, no!” 

Constance gazed at her in surprise ; and, for the first time, 
a suspicion ot the truth crossed her mind. She said not a 
word, however, of her doubts, but resolved to watch nar- 
rowly, with that kind and eager affection which two girls 
brought up from youth together often feel for each other, 
where no rivalry has ever mingled its bitter drop with the 
sweet current of kindred love. She changed the subject of 
conversation too, pointing to some towers in the distance, and 
saying, 44 1 wonder whose castle that is.” 
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“ Middleham, I dare say,” answered Iola, in an absent tone. 
“ It is somewhere out there — but yet it cannot be Middleham 
either. Middleham is too far.” * 

41 There is something moving upon that road which we see 
going along the side ot the hill,” said Constance. “ I dare 
say it is my uncle and his train.” 

44 No, no, Leicester lies out there,” answered Iola ; 11 you 
never can find out the country, dear cousin ; and I learn it all 
in a minute, like the leaf of a book. I dare say it is some 
wild lord, riding to hawk or to hunt. Heaven send it be not 
my falcon, just towering to strike me before my uncle comes. 
I’ll not look at them. They seem coming this way ;” and she 
turned from the window and went down the steps, seating 
herself upon the lower one, and resting her cheek upon her 
hand. 

Constance did watch the approaching party, however, till 
it became evident that those whom she saw were coming 
direct towards the castle. They were now seen and now lost 
among the trees and hedges ; but every time they reappeared 
they were nearer. 

At length Constance turned her e}^es to loin, and said, 
“ They are coming hither, whoever they are ; and my uncle is 
certainly not one of the party. They are only five or six in 
all, and seem young men. Had we not better go away to our 
own chamber?” 

“ No,” answered Iola, starting up. 44 I will stay and face 
them. Something seems to tell me that I know who is coining. 
You shall see how well I can behave, Constance, wild as you 
think me, and untutored in the world’s ways as I am.” 

“ They may be mere strangers after all,” said Constance ; 
44 but here they arc ; for I can hear the dull sound of their 
horses’ feet upon the drawbridge.” 

Iola sprang up the steps again with a light step, and twined 
her arm in that of her cousin. Both movements were very 
natural. We always like to stand upon a height when we 
meet those of whom we have any fear or any doubt ; and Iola 
felt the need of sympathy which the very touch of her cousin’s 
arm afforded her. A pause followed, during which Constance 
sought to say something and to look unconcerned ; but words 
she found not ; and her eyes, as well as Iola’s, remained fixed 
upon the door. At length it opened ; aud, preceded by one 
of the officers of the castle, but unannounced by him, two 
gentlemen entered with a quick step. One was instantly re- 
cognised by both the fair girls who stood in the oriel, as Sir 
Edward Hungerford. The other was a stranger to them both. 
He was a dark, handsome-looking young man, of some two or 
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three and twenty years of age, dressed in somewhat of a 
foreign fashion, which, had they been much acquainted with 
such matters, they would have perceived at once to be the 
mode of the Burgundian court ; but lola’s eye rested not upon 
his dress. It was his face that she scanned ; and Constance 
felt a sort of shudder pass over her cousin’s frame, as she 
leaned upon her arm, which pained and grieved her much. 
She saw nothing disagreeable, nothing to dislike in the coun- 
tenance or air of the stranger. His step was free and grace- 
ful, liis carriage dignified and lordly, his look, though perhaps 
a little haughty, was open and frank. In fact he was a man 
well calculated to please a lady’s eye ; and again Constance 
said to herself— “ There must be some other attachment.” 

The stranger came on at an equal pace with Sir Edward 
Hungerford ; but it was the latter who first spoke. 

“ Permit me,” he said, “ dear ladies, to be lord of the cere- 
monies, and introduce to you both, my noble friend Arthur, 
Lord Fulmer.” 

The other seemed not to hear what he said ; hut, mount- 
ing the steps into the oriel at once, he took lola’s hand, 
saying — 

This must be the Lady Iola.” 

With a cheek as pale as death, and an eye cold and fixed, 
but with a firm and unwavering tone, the fair girl answered — 

“My name is Iola, my lord. This is my cousin Con- 
stance. We grieve that my uncle is not here to receive you 
fittingly.” 

“ 1 bring you tidings of your uncle, dear lady,” replied 
Fulmer, still addressing her alone. u A messenger reached 
me from him at an early hour this morning, telling me 
that lie would be at Cliidlow during the evening, with 
a gay train of guests, and bidding me ride on and have 
everything prepared for their reception. He spoke, in- 
deed, of sending a servant forward himself. Has no one 
arrived ? ” 

“ No one, my lord,” replied Iola, u at least no one that we 
have heard of. But having lived long in close seclusion, we 
are, as it were, strangers in my uncle’s house, without occu- 

E ation or authority. I pray you use that which my uncle 
as given you, to order all that may be necessary. As for 
us, I think we will now retire.” 

“ Nay, not so soon,” exclaimed Fulmer, eagerly. “ This is 
but a brief interview indeed.” 

Sir Edward Ilungerford, too, in sweet and persuasive 
tones, besought the two ladies not to leave them, but to stay 
and give their good advice, as to the delicate, preparation of 
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the castle for the expected guests ; but Iola remained firm to 
her purpose ; and Constance, when she saw that it would 
distress her to remain, joined her voice to her cousin’s ; and, 
leaving the two gentlemen in the hall, they retired to Ida’s 
chamber. 

With her arm through that of Constance, Iola walked 
slowly but firmly thither ; and it was only as she approached 
the door, that anything like agitation showed itself. Then, 
however, Constance felt her steps waver and her frame shake ; 
and, when they had entered the room, Iola cast Herself on 
her knees by the side of the bed, hid her lace upon its cover- 
ings and wept. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

When Iola and her fair cousin were gone, Lord Fulmer 
gazed for a moment from the window with a thoughtful and 
absent look; and then descending the steps, walked once 
or twice up and down the hall. At length, turning to Sir 
Edward Hungerford, he exclaimed, — 

“ She is beautiful indeed 1 Is she not, Hungerford ? ” 

44 Yes, exceedingly,” replied the young knight ; 44 although 
methinks the upper lip might be a trifle longer; but you 
would think her fairer still, if you beheld her as I first saw 
her, with a colour in her cheek, like that of the morning sky. 
Now, 1 know not why, she is as pale as one of those marble 
statues which we see at Rome.” 

44 Emotion !” said Fulmer, thoughtfully. 44 Perhaps it was 
wrong to take her thus by surprise. Come, Hungerford, 
let us give these orders with which I am charged ; ” and ad- 
vancing to the door, he called for the attendants. 

The orders were not so difficult to give as to execute ; for 
they implied immediate preparation for the accommodation of 
least twenty honoured guests besides the usual inhabitants of 
. lije castle, together with all their attendants, and for a splen- 
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did repast, to be ready for supper at the unusually late hour 
of nine. Special directions were added, to prepare one of the 
numerous detached buildings, which were frequently to be 
found within the walls of the fortified houses of those days, 
for the reception of the Lord Chartley and his train ; and a 
portion of the immense range of stabling, which lay, strange 
to say, immediately at the back of the chapel, was to be set 
apart exclusively for his horses. Sir Edward Hungerford lis- 
tened in imlite silence till Fulmer had delivered himself of his 
commissron to the chief officer of Lord Calverly’s house- 
hold ; but he could not suffer the good man to depart without 
putting in a word or two as advice to the master cook, con- 
cerning the dressing of cygnets, and the absolute necessity of 
immediately seeking a young heron of last year, or at least a 
bittern, as heron poults were not to be obtained. 

“ Porpoises are hopeless,” he said, “ at this distance from 
the sea; and squirrels in the spring are lean and poor; 
but, I have known a large luce, quaintly stewed with lard, 
supply the place of the one, while a coney may do well in- 
stead of the other ; only I fear me it is somewhat late in the 
year.” 

The major domo bowed reverently at this discourse ; and, as 
soon as he was gone, Fulmer exclaimed, “ Come, Hungerford, 
let us walk upon the battlements, this sunshiny Afternoon. 
Perchance these two fair girls may come down to breathe the 
air.” 

“ Stay,” replied Sir Edward Hungerford. “ I will go and 
put on my green and sable surcoat ; if they sec it, it may 
attract them.” 

u Pshaw 1” cried Fulmer. “ Do you think they are bulls, 
which, men say, will run after a piece of cloth of a particular 
colour V ” 

“ Nay ! ” replied Hungerford, with perhaps a little spice of 
malice ; “ but this surcoat of mine is, point for point, the 
very model of Chartley’s,” 

41 What has Chartley to do with the matter ?” demanded 
Fulmer, turning full upon him with some surprise. 

“It shall be on in a moment,” replied Sir Edward, without 
answering his question. “ I hate this orange tawny colour, 
though it be now worn by every one. It does^not suit my 
complexion. ’Tis a sort of jealousy colour. I will no more 
on’t and away he went. 

Lord Fulmer paced up and down the halL “ Her greeting 
was mighty cold,” he thought. “Well, perhaps ’twas na- 
tural ; and yet ’twas less troubled than chilly. She seemed 
firm enough, but yet as icy as the grave. What can this 
man mean about Chartley ? Nothing, nothing. He has no 
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meaning in him. I wish her greeting had been somewhat 
warmer — and in his presence too. He smiled when he talked 
of Chartley.” 

He had not time for any long meditations, for he was very 
soon rejoined by his friend, habited in the most extravagant 
Extreme of the mode, with the sleeves of his surcoat actually 
trailing on the ground when not fixed back to his shoulders 
by small loops of gold cord and ruby buttons. The two 
gentlemen then found their way to the battlements, and 
walked round nearly their whole extent, Hungerfifrd look- 
ing up, from time to time, at the principal masses of the 
building, in the hopes of ascertaining, by seeing some sweet 
fAce at a window, in what part of the castle Constance and her 
cousin were lodged. He said no more upon the subject of 
jfcla and Chartley ; and Fuliner did not choose to inquire fur- 
ther, though, to say the truth, the mere casual words he had 
heard, implying in reality little or nothing, rested on his mind 
more than he wished. Wrapped up in the thoughts of his 
own glittering person, Sir Edward Hungerford walked on by 
.his friend’s side in silence, and might perhaps have said no- 
thing more for the next half-hour if Fulmer had not began the 
conversation himself. Of course it was begun from a point 
quite different from that at which he proposed to arrive. 

“This castle is pleasantly situated,” he said, 4 1 and com- 
mands all the country round.” 

'‘Good faitli, I like your own better,” answered Sir Edward 
Hungerford. “ Sheltered as it i.s by woods and higher hills 
than that on which it stands, you have no dread of north 
winds there. Here let it blow from east, west, north or 
couth, you meet with every gust of heaven that is going ; and, 
unless a man's skin be as tough as a horse's hide, he will ruin 
his complexion in a fortnight. 

“ I like it better,” said Fulmer. “ I love to have a free 
sight round me, to look afar, and see what comes on every 
side, to catch the rays of the sun in their warmth, ay, and 
sometimes to give" ■•the sharp wind* buffet for buffet. AVere 
both mine I should choose this for my residence.” 

u Well, it will soon be yours,” Answered Sir Edward Ilun- 
gerford; “for I suppose your marriage is to take place 
sgeedily; and this old lord cannot live long. He is worn 
0^ with wisdom. You can then inhabit which you like. 
Spery man has his tastes, Fulmer. Some, as you know, de- 
i D orange tawny — I abominate the hue. You dislike 
| S ur own place, and prefer Chidlow — I the reverse. You, 
Wonbtless, judge lola the most beautiful — I admire little 
Constance* with her thoughtful brew.” 

“ Because you have no mere thought yourself than would 
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lie in the hem of a silk jerkin,” replied Fulmer. u Yet me- 
thinks she were too grave for you.” 

' “Nay ! She can be merry enough when she is with those 
who please her,” replied Hungerford, with a self-satisfied nod 
of his head. “ That pretty little mouth can dimple with 
smiles, I assure you.” 

“ Why, how know you all this, Hungerford?” asked Ful- 
mer, in as light a tone as he could assume. “ You seem to be 
wondrous well acquainted with these ladies’ characters.” 

“ Ay,* ay,” replied Sir Edward,* with a mysterious and yet 
laughing look. “ Constance and I passed that self-same even- 
ing side by 6ide ; and, in one evening, a man may learn and 
teach a great deal.” 

“What evening? What do you mean?” demanded Ful- 
mer, sharply ; but his companion only laughed, replying, — 

“Hal ha! Now, I could make you jealous. But, hush! 
no more just now. Some one is coining ; and look, here is a 
party riding up. There, over that hill upon the Leicester 
road.” 

The person who approached along the battlements was 
Lord Calvcrly’s master of the household, come for some ex- 
planation from the young lord, whom he knew right well; 
and, while lie spoke with Fulmer* Sir Edward Hungerford 
threw himself into a graceful attitude by one of the embra- 
sures, and fell into thought — ay, reader, even into thought ; 
for he w as somewhat different in reality from that which he 
has hitherto appeared to you. I have only depicted him in 
certain scenes, and recorded his sayings and doings therein ; 
and if you judge other men in your actual commerce with the 
world by such partial views, you will make a great mistake — 
unless, indeed, you possess that instinct, the gift of few, 
which enables some to pierce through all the various veils 
with which men cover themselves, and see their real charac- 
ters at once in their nakedness. Notwithstanding all the 
trifling, and the foppery, and the folly of Sir Edward Hun- 
gerford, there was no lack of brain beneath that frivolous ex- 
terior. I do not mean to say that his apparent tastes and 
pursuits were altogether assumed. He had a real fondness for 
splendour and delicacy of dress, for refinements in cookery, 
and softness and smoothness of demeanour. He was inordi- 
nately vain, too, of his person ; and these were certainly de- 
fects, ay, and defects of intellect ; for . they showed a misap- 
preciation of the worth of things ; but, if you set down every 
fop for a fool, you will commit an egregious error. Every 
man has his weak point, they say ; and foppery is certainly a 
very great one ; but there may be many strong points be- 
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bind ; and such was the case with this young knight. He 
was a man of undoubted courage, notwithstanding all his care 
for his fine person ; by no means eager in quarrel, who could 
hear a jest, or a taunt, or even a reproach, with great pa- 
tience, provided it did not become an insult ; but theu no one 
was more ready with his sword. The man, m short, who 
wished to fight him, he was ever prepared to fight ; but he 
never showed any of that assassin -like love of mere fighting, 
which has gained many a man, very unjustly, the reputation 
of great courage. Not, however, to make him appear better 
than he really was, 1 must say a few words more upon his 
character. Though he could think deeply, and sometimes 
well, upon any subject placed before lum, yet he had no 
value whatever for the power of thought. Ilis great fault 
was a miscomprehension of what is precious and what is 
valueless in man ; and this affected his estimation of his own 
qualities as well as those of others. Whether from a strange 
but not unusual philosophy, he thought the trifles of every- 
day life more important to man’s happiness from their lre- 
quent occurrence than the weighty things of the heart and 
mind ; or whether the mocking persiflage of the court in 
which he had been brought up, had sunk, as it were, into 
his spirit, and made him look upon all things equally as 
trifles, I cannot tell ; but certainly he would have prided him- 
self more upon the cut of a doublet, which would have 
secured a multitude of imitators, than upon the wisest saying 
he could have uttered, or upon the profoundeet reflections 
that could have passed through his mind. But this philoso- 
phy, or whatever it was, had its dangers and its evils. He 
looked upon morals with the same distorted vision as upon all 
other matters ; even laughed at restraints which other men 
held sacred, and regarded every course of conduct as per- 
fectly indifferent, because all things were equally empty and 
idle. To the punctilios of honour, as to the ceremonies of 
religion, he submitted with a good grace, merely because it 
was not worth while to contest them ; and, if he did not in- 
jure a friend, or betray a cause he had espoused, or violate 
his plighted word, it was merely — I will not say by accident 
—by some slight impression received in youth, which he 
would have scoffed at in his own mind if any one attempted to 
erifct it into a principle. He seldom argued, indeed, and 
nefer combated other men’s opinions, because he thought it 
ftite as well that they should have them as not ; and the 
,5nly thing he thought it worth while to reason upon for five 
minutes was the fashion of a point, or a cloak, the design of a 
piece of embroidery* or the composition of an essence. These 
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matters, indeed, rose into some importance with him ; but the 
cause was, that he had talked himself into a vanity upon the 
subject, and other men had given value to his decisions by 
following them as law. * 

He thought then, while his companion was engaged in con- 
versation ; and his mind rested naturally upon things which 
had just passed. 

“ How some men trouble themselves about vain fancies,” 
he said to himself. u Here is this good friend of mine would 
soon be in a flame of jealousy, if he knew all ; not con- 
sidering how very foolish and unlike a gentleman it is to be 
jealous at all. It is quite a gone-by mode, a faded suit, 
since good King Edward’s days, and is as bad as a pale yellow 
doublet with a crimson cloak. Yet this man would wear k, 
and make himself as ridiculous as a Turk, with fifty wives, 
and jealous of them all. It would be amusing enough to see 
him, with all the wonderful graces of such a condition, now 
writhing like a saltimbank, yet grinning all the while to hide 
his pangs — then witli a moody air walking apart with crossed 
angry arms, and thundery brow, and now affecting the gay 
and jocular, and dealing blows right and left, under the 
colour of sportive playfulness, only waiting to cut some one’s 
throat, till he got the proof positive, which neveii comes. — 
But I will not do it. It is not worth the while. Trouble 
would grow out of it ; and nothing on earth is worth trouble 
but a dish of lampreys or a pair of new-fashioned hosen. — 
They are coming on fast,” he continued aloud, looking from 
the walls. “ On my life 1 believe it is the old pompous lord 
coming at the full gallop as if he were following a falcon.— 
Come, Fulmer, come ; let us down to the gates. Here is that 
most honourable peer, Arnold Lord Calverly, with two or 
three score in company, riding as fast as if King Richard 
were behind him. Pray Heaven the good nobleman’ ahorse 
stumble not, or what a squelch there will be !” 

Thus saying, he began to descend one of those little flights 
of steps, which, in castles such as that of Chidlow, led from 
the battlements into the courtyard. Fulmer followed with a 
quick step ; but the words of Sir Edward Hungerford had 
already planted doubts and apprehensions, which were not 
easily to be remowed. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

u It was discreet, my lord, it was discreet,” said Lord Calverly, 
as he walked up into the hall with Fulmer by his side; “ and 
take my word for it, that discretion is a quality which every 
man should prize in a wife. She meant you no offence, depend 
upon it, but with maidenly modesty retired till she had the 
sanction of her guardian’s presence.” 

“ I made no complaint, my dear lord,” replied Fulmer, for 
the first time aware that, in telling how soon Iola had left 
him, his tone had displayed some mortification ; “ 1 merely 
said that, after a moment’s interview, the dear girl withdrew ; 
and you may easily imagine that I should have better liked 
her stay.” 

44 Nay, nay, not so,” answered the old peer. “ That is a 
boyish fancy. We should always prefer lengthened hap- 
piness to present pleasure. Now, her retiring was a sign 
of that frame *of mind, which will he your best happiness 
hereafter, therefore you should have been well pleased.” 

Fulmer set his teeth tight together, bearing the lecture 
with impatience, to which he did not choose to give utterance ; 
hut the next moment the old lord continued, saying — 

44 Thanks for your diligence, my dear lord. I see the people 
are all in a bustle of preparation. My noble friend Lord 
Chartley, will be here anon; lor, good sooth, it gave me 
some trouble to outride him ; and I would not have him find 
anything in disarray ; for his own household, I am told, is 
the best ordered in England.” 

The words galled their auditor. He asked himself why it 
should be so ; and he had nothing to reply ; for the move- 
ments of the human heart, deep, subtle, and intricate, conceal 
themselves constantly more or less, not only from the eyes 
the outward world, but from the sight of the mind, which 
is affected by their impulses. As the ship leaves no permanent 
trace in the ever-flowing waters, as the arrow marks not its 
path through the sky, so do feelings often pass through the 
human heart, leaving no* trace of the way by ,which they 
came and went. 
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Fulmer could not prevent a frown from gathering on his 
brow; but, though marked by Sir Edward Ilungerford, 
it passed unnoticed by old Lord Calverly, whose coming 
somewhat earlier than had been expected, set the whole 
household of the castle in movement. Orders had to be given; 
rooms to be assigned ; new preparations to be ordered ; old 
preparations to be undone ; servants, attendants, guests 
hurried here and there ; and a great deal of bustle/ and 
not a little confusion, prevailed, when, at length, Iola and 
Constance appeared in answer to a summons from their uncle. 
The former was still very pale ; and the keen and marking eye 
of Fulmer detected — or he fancied that he detected — the trace 
of tears upon her beautiful cheek. 

All passed unnoticed by her self-occupied uncle. He had 
not seen her for nearly two years ; and he did not remafk 
any change in her appearance. She might have been pale 
before, for aught he knew ; and besides he was too busy to 
take any note of such trifling things as paleness or tears. He 
saluted both his nieces, and welcomed them to Chidlow in 
fewer words than was his wont, asked why their aunt, the 
abbess, had not come with them at his summons, but waited 
for no answer ; and, committing them to the care of Lord 
Fulmer and Sir Edward Ilungerford, with some gentlemen 
of inferior fortune and station who had accompanied him 
from Leicester, he proceeded to reiterate orders given twice 
before, and confuse his servants with maqjjold directions, 
often somewhat contradictory. * 

Left in the hall, with her cousin and her uncle’s guests, 
Iola felt some relief in the numbers who were present. 
Fulmer would fain have enacted the lover’s part ; nor was 
he indeed at all unfitted to do so ; for his heart was naturally 
warm and impetuous ; and Ida’s beauty and grace might well 
have kindled the flame of love in a colder breast than his 
own. Strange, human nature, too, would have it, that the 
doubts and apprehensions which had arisen in his mind, 
should render him only the more eager to overcome anything 
like coldness upon her part ; and he strove, with soft speeches 
and low-toned words, to win her ear to himself alone. 

The result was not favourable. Iola listened calmly, coldty, 
and ever replied aloud, in words which all the world might 
hear. She did So, not upon any plan or system indeed, but 
from the feelings which were busy in her own heart, and 
the impressions which his words produced. She was con- 
trasting them all the time with those of Chartley; and to 
her mind, at least, the comparison was unfavourable. The 
frank, gay manner, the lively, half- careless answer, the want 
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of all study and formality, the shining forth of a heart that, 
like a gay bird, seemed made captive in spite of itself, which 
had all pleased, excited, won her in Chartley, was not to be 
lound in the conversation or demeanour of Lord Fulmer. 
Between her and him, there were but few subjects in common : 
the only one, indeed, being that from which she shrunk away 
with apprehension, lie could but have recourse to the common- 
places of love and admiration ; and they were not at all fitted 
to win her. It was his misfortune indeed, and not his fault ; 
but yet we often aggravate our misfortunes by our faults ; 
and so it was in some degree with Fulmer, lie had dreamed 
bright dreams of their meeting ; and, little knowing woman's 
heart, lie had fancied that she would do the same, that she 
would look forward with the same hopes to their union, that 
her heart unwooed would spring to meet his; and he was 
disappointed, mortified, somewhat irritated, to find that it was 
not so. Worse, in the end he showed such feelings in his 
manner, and, by an impatient look and tone, caused lola to 
shrink from him still more coldly. 

It was just at that moment that old Lord Calverly returned, 
saying aloud, — 

u Our other guests are coming ; they are just at the castle 
gates. Now, Constance,” he continued, for his lordship 
would sometimes venture an insipid joke, “ now, Constance, 
if you would win a rich and noble husband, put on your 
brightest smiles.” 

“Who may he be, my lord?” asked Constance, who as 
well as Jola was ignorant of the names of tne persons ex- 
pected. 

“Nay, nay, you will sec,” said Lord Calverly. “Did not 
his young lordship tell you?” 

“No, indeed!” answered Constance, quietly; “but I can 
wait in patience, my good lord. Time brings all things to 
light.” 

Through the open windows came the clattering sound of 
Worses’ fee® ’from the courtyard, and then of orders given and 
voices speaking. There is something very strange in our 
memory of sounds. How long, how clearly we lemember, 
how definitelytwe can trace back those intangible foot-prints 
of things that we have loved or dreaded on the pathway of 
the air ! A tone which has once awakened strong emotions is 
never forgotten. Ida’s heart thrilled as she heard those 
sounds from the court. 

There was then a pause of a minute or two, during which 
at One spoke. Then came steps upon the short, wide stair- 
eaae, ana then the door opened. Fulmer fixed his eyes upon 
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Iola’s face, but she remarked not that he did so, for her own 
look was bent forward upon the door. He saw a clear light 
rise up in her eyes, a soft, warm glow spread itself oyer her 
cheek and forehead, a bright but very transient smile,' extin- 
guished as soon as lighted, beam upon her beautiful lips. 
The next instant she was calm and pale again, and, turning 
his head, he saw Chartlcy approaching. 

The wound was given. His doubts, his apprehensions, 
his suspicions were confirmed. Yet there was nothing tangi- 
ble — nothing that could justify him in saying a word, or act- 
ing in any way except as before. But that was the greater 
torture ; and now he resolved to watch for some occasion to 
speak or do. In the meantime Chartley advanced rapidly, 
followed by good Sir William Arden. lie was somewhat 
changed since Iola had seen him. He looked graver, sterner. 
His check had grown pale too. There were care and thought 
written on his brow. 

“ He has suffered also,” thought Iola, and her heart sank 
more than ever. 

“ Oh, would that I had told him all at once 1” she said in 
her own heart. “Yet how could 1 do it. Alas, that I should 
make him unhappy too ! ” 

Chartley ’s manner, however, showed no agitation. He had 
been prepared by his conversation with Lord Calverly to 
meet those whom he found there, and, at once addressing the 
old nobleman, he said, — 

“ I here redeem my parole, my good lord, and surrender 
myself to your ward, according to the king’s will, and to my 
word given this morning when you left me.” 

Then, turning to Iola, he took her hand with a frank but 
grave air, and bent his bead over it, saying, “ Dear lady, I 
rejoice to see you once again, and trust that you have been 
well since the evening when we met.” 

With a degree of haste, which was the only sign of emotion 
he showed, he next saluted Constance, almost in the same 
words ; but then, with a kindly and sincere tone, inquired 
after her aunt, the abbess, trusting that she had not suffered 
from the alarm and anxiety she must have felt on the night 
when he last saw her. He listened, too, attentively to Con- 
stance’s reply, but he could not prevent his eyes from wan- 
dering for a moment back to the face of Iola ; and then, with 
a sort of start, he turned away, looking round the circle, and 
exclaimed, “ Oh, Hungerford, I did not expect to meet you 
here. When you left me at Leicester, f I thought you were 
bound for London, and believed you, even now, plunged in & 
sea of green Genoa velvet,” 
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“Nay, you forget,” replied Sir Edward Hungerford, 
“ summer is coming on. No one could venture to wear 
velvet for the next eight months except a lord mayor or an 
alderman.” 

“Faith, I know not much of such matters,” answered 
Chartley, “ but that is the most reasonable piece of tailorism 
I have heard, which gives us warm clothing for our winter 
wear and lighter garments for our summer use. However, 
I thought you were in London.” 

“So had I been,” answered the young knight ; “ but I was 
stopped by a delicate epistle from my friend Lord Fulmer 
here, containing an invitation not to be refused.” 

“ Let me make you acquainted, my good lords,” said Lord 
Calverly, advancing between the two young noblemen, and 
presenting them to each other. Each bowed with a stiff and 
stately air, and Chartley paused for a moment, as if to see 
whether Fulmer would speak or not ; but, finding him silent, 
he turned on his heel, and, seeing Sir William Arden talking 
bluffly to Iola, he took his place by the side of Constance, and 
once more spoke of the night of their meeting. 

The entrance of the young nobleman and those who accom- 
panied him had caused one of those pauses which are ver}?- 
common in — I might say peculiar to — English society. 
Amongst foreigners in general a stranger can enter, glide in 
amongst the other guests, speak with those he knows, pass 
those who are strangers, and be introduced to this person or 
to that, without interrupting the occupations or amusements 
going on. If his rank be very high or his character very 
distinguished, a slight murmur, a hardly perceptible move- 
ment, and a few seconds of observation, form all that is pro- 
duced by his appearance ; but here such is not the case, and 
unless the conversation going forward be very entertaining 
indeed, or the amusement in progress very exciting, a long 
silence follows the introduction of any personage worthy of 
.$g>te, during which he is well aware that everybody is observ- 
ing and commenting upon him. Such had been in a great 
1 4fegree the case in the present instance. For the first five 
* jpinutes nobody had spoken but Chartley, Iola, Constance, 
l Iheir uncle, and Sir Edward Hungerford. But at the end of 
that time, each of the many guests resumed his conversa- 
tion with his neighbour, and Chartley had a better oppor- 
tunity of saying a few words, w’hich he did not wish heard, 
to Constance, while the busy buzz of tongues prevailed 


T*I a™ happy, dear lady,” he said, as soon as he had made 
£fire of the moment,- “to see you Rooking so well. 1 wish I 
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could say the same of your sweet cousin. She looks pale, 
anxious, and thoughtful.” 

He paused as if for an answer, but Constance merely re- 
plied, 44 She does not look well indeed.” 

“I fear,” continued Chartley, “that terrible night she 
passed in the forest, with all tne alarm that she must have 
felt, was too much lor her fair and delicate frame. I did my 
best, believe me, to comfort and protect her, but my best was 
but little, and she must have suffered much.” 

44 1 do not think that had any effect,” replied Constance. 

44 Her health has ever been strong and unimpaired ” she 

stopped for an instant, fearful of being led on to say more 
than she intended, and then added 44 but she certainly looks 
ill. She speaks, however, my lord, with great gratitude of 
the kindness which you Showed her, on that terrible night 
which I shall never think of without dread.” 

44 Gratitude !” said Chartley, with a smile. “Kindness! 
Dear lady, she must have formed a very unfavourable opinion 
of mankind, if she thought there was any gentleman who 
would not do the same.” 

44 But it may be done in very different ways, my noble lord,” 
answered Constance ; 44 and she assured me that you treated 
her as if you had been a brother.” % 

Chartley murmured to himself in a low tone, 44 Would that 
I could have felt as one!” The sounds were hardly articu- 
late ; but they caught the ear of his companion ; and the 
whole secret was revealed at once. She cast down her eyes 
in painful thought, from which she was roused the moment 
after by Chartley, saying, almost in a whisper, — 

44 Will you give her a message for me, dear lady? for 
I may never have the opportunity of saying what I wish 
myself.” 

“ What is it, my lord?” demanded Constance, timidly, with 
a glow of agitation coming into her cheek. 

“ It is merely this,” replied the young nobleman; “ tell her, 
that he for whom she risked so much — I mean the Bishop of' 
Ely — is safe in France. I have received intimation of the 
fact from a sure hand. — Tell her so, and ad^ that, if the 
deepest gratitude and the sinccrest regard can compensate for . 
what she underwent that night, she has them." 

44 1 will,” replied Constance. 44 1 will repeat your words 
exactly. — There can be no harm in that." 

She laid some emphasis on the last words ; and Chartley 
gazed in her face as if to learn the interpretation thereof. , 
“ There can, indeed, be no harm in that," he rejoined ; “ nor 
in telling her any thought of my mind towards her.” 
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Constance was about to reply ; but, looking up, she saw 
tbe eyes of her uncle fixed upon her, with a meaning smile 
upon his lip, as if he thought she had already made a con- 
quest of Lord Chartley. The conversation between them 
tnen paused ; and Lord Calverly, crossing to where they 
stood, proposed to lead the young nobleman, who was partly 
his guest, partly his prisoner, to the lodging which had been 
prepared lor him, his friend Sir William Arden, and their 
attendants. Chartley followed in silence, and found every- 
thing done that it was possible to do, to render his residence 
at Chidlow pleasant. 

The old lord was all courtesy and kindness. In his usual 
pompous tone, he excused what he called the poverty of the 
furniture, though it was in reality of a very splendid descrip- 
tion. He declared the bed was not half large enough, though 
it would have afforded room to turn in, to at least six well- 
grown persons. The plumes of feathers too at the top of the 
posts, he declared were in a bad fashion, as well as the hang- 
ings of the bed, and the tapestry of the bedroom, somewhat 
faded. The antechamber and the chamber adjoining were 
well enough, though somewhat confined, he said ; but he ex- 
cused their narrowness, on account of that part of the building 
being the most ancient of all, the tower having being built by 
William tbe Bastard. 

u Our Norman ancestors,” he said, “ thought more of de- 
fence than convenience ; but we have larger apartments in 
the main building, where Lord Chartley will always be re- 
ceived as an honoured guest. And now, my dear young lord,” 
he continued, 44 though 1 grieve in some sort to be made, as 
it were, your jailer, yet in some sort I rejoice, for I can 
lighten your captivity, or to call it by a better name, your 
wardship. I would fain have it as mild as may be, and, 
though I am responsible to the king for your person, yet I 
^Wmild only secure you by bolts and bars of words, and fetters 

air. Give me your promise, as knight and nobleman, as 
you did this morning, that you will make no attempt to 
escape, and then roam whithersoever you will. I will set no 
upon you. You have then only to fancy yourself a 
gueat in my poor mansion, and all the pangs of imprisonment 
are gone.” 

- 44 A thousand thanks, my noble friend,” replied Chartley. 
44 My promise I freely give ; but it were better for both you 
and me, that your forbearance and my engagement should have 
a limit. , Let it be |from month to month. Thus, the first of 
avery month I present myselt as your prisoner, and then you 
ggon renew your kind permission if you please, or not.” 
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“Agreed, agreed,” cried Lord Calverly. “It is a mar- 
vellous good arrangement. The rooms of your friends, Si* 
William Arden, an exceedingly good and valiant knight, 
though somewhat more familiar with the battle-field than 
with bower or hall, are immediately above you •, the rooms of 
your own attendants below. The truckle-beds in the ante- 
chamber are somewhat small, but will serve two of the 
knaves well enough. And now I leave you, with a warning 

that our repast will be upon the board within the hour Ha, 

here comes Sir William Arden across the court, conducted 
by my cousin John. I will tell him of our supper hour as 
we pass ; but he does not spend much time on his apparel I 
should think.” 

“ Good faith, he is well apparelled in his own high quali- 
ties,” replied Chartley, “ however he be dressed. The wool 
of a sheep and the entrails of a silkworm make but a poor 
addition in my eyes to a man’s own worth — but ” he added, 
not willing that his bluff friend should be undervalued, even 
by one who esteemed wealth as a high quality, “ the plain- 
ness of Arden’s apparel is from choice, and not necessity. 
Doubtless, you know, my lord, that in worldly wealth he is 
as well furnished as in qualities of heart.” 

“ Nay, nay, I did not know it,” said Lord Calverly, with a 
look of much interest. “ I thought he was but one of the 
knights of your household.” 

“ My mother’s first cousin,” replied Chartley, “ which is 
the cause of his attachment to myself.” 

“ Nay, nay, your own high merits,” said Lord Calverly, 
with a sliding bow, and took his leave. 

In a few minutes more, Sir William Arden entered Chart- 
ley’s room, with a gay air. 

“Well, boy,” he exclaimed, “here you are a prisoner. 
Think yourself happy, that you have not been gored by the 
boar’s tusks. Good faith, he wounds deep where he strikes. 
That old fool, our host, has stopped me for five minutes in 
the court, with a panegyric on your merits, and looked much 
surprised, when I told him the plain truth, to wit, that you 
are a foolish, madheaded boy, who will need fifty such hard 
lessons as you have received, before you get some grains of 
common sense beaten into you.” 

Arden threw himself on a seat in the window, as he spoke, 
and gazed out, little attending to Chartley’s answer, which 
consisted but of some words of course. He remained silent, 
even for a minute or two after ; but then, turning sharply 
round, he said,— 

“ Tell me, Chartley, what has happened to that sweet girl, 
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Ida? She that was bright, is dull ; she, who was gay, is sad ; 
she, whose cheek was like the rose, is now like a lily bending 
amongst its green leaves, bowed down with drops of dew.” 

“ Nay, I know not,” answered Chartley, leaning his -head 
upon his hand, and bending his eyes upon the table. 

“Then, what’s the matter with you, my lord?” rejoined 
Sir William Arden; “for yours is the same case as hers. 
You are sad where you were gay ; you are stupid where you 
were sharp ; you look like a pipped hen instead of a rosy 
bumpkin.” 

“ Mcthinks, my present situation were enough to account 
for all this,” replied Chartley. 

“ Come, come. That will not do, my lord,” answered his 
friend. “I have seen you in much worse plight, when* we 
were taken by the brown fellows at Tripoli ; and you were 
then as gay as a lark. Better, you should have some one to 
consult with. Tell me in a word, then. Were you making 
love to this dear little h wly, when you were out with her the 
whole night in the forest? It was a great temptation, truly. 
I was half inclined at supper, to make an old fool of myself, 
and say sweet things to pretty Constance, just to console her 
for the empty babbling of Ned Hungerford.” 

Chartley still leaned his arm upon the table, and remained 
in thought. It was not a usual mood with him ; for gene- 
rally, the first emotions of his heart soonest found utterance ; 
but new passions will produce new conduct. For the first 
time in his life, he felt, inclined to be angry at his acts being 
inquired into, even by a friend, for the purposes of friendship. 
But. he felt that it was foolish and wrong ; and, being a very 
imperfect creature, after a brief struggle, he went into the 
opposite extreme. 

“ You are too sharp a questioner, Arden,” he said, with a 
laugh, which had somewhat of his old gaiety in it ; “ but I’ll 
answer your question manfully. I do not think the name of 
love ever passed my lips during that whole night.” 

“Ay, ay,” cried the bluff knight; “ but talking of love is 
not making it.” 

“Perhaps not,” answered Chartley; “but, if I did make 
it, it was without intention. One thing, however, I feel too * 
well, that, if I did not make love, I learned to love ; and that 
is much worse. But it were worse still, Arden, should I have 
taught her to love too.” 

“ Why so?” asked Sir William Arden, with a start. 

- M And yet I cannot think it,” said Chartley, pursuing his 
own course of thought. “ No, no, God forbid ! This pale- 
ness, this sadness may have a thousand other causes.” 
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“But, how now? What’s the matter?” asked Arden, 
again. “ Why should you wish yourself unloved ? Kemem- 
ber, young man, whqn once put on, you cannot strip off love 
like a soiled jerkin. The honest man and true seeks no love 
that he cannot wear for ever — at least, till the garment drops 
oft' of itself.” 

“ You do not know. You do not understand,” said Chart- 
ley, impatiently. 11 The lady is contracted, I tell you, to this 
Lord Fulmer — ay, contracted in infancy, by every tie, but the 
mere last ceremony of the church.” 

“And did she not tell you?” demanded Arden. “That 
was wrong, very wrong.” 

“ ’Tis you who are wrong,” replied Chartley. “Why 
should she tell me ? Ilow should she tell me, when I never 
spoke to her of love ? What my manner said, I know not ; 
but there was not one word uttered by me, which could give 
her a plea for relating to me all her private history. 1 
thought I should have plenty of opportunity of speaking 
boldly, at an after-time ; and, alarmed and agitated as she 
was, 1 would not for the world have said or done aught that 
could add to what she felt. Since then, I have learned that 
she w r as contracted when a child to this Lord Fulmer ; hut 
that, educated as he has been at the court of Burgundy, they 
have never inet from infancy till now.” 

“Damnation 1” cried Sir William Arden, striding up and 
down the room. “ This is the most unpleasant thing 1 ever 
had to deal with ! And you forced to live in the same house 
with him too. In fortune’s name, what will you do, my dear 
hoy?” 

“ As best I may,” answered ChaTtlcy. “ Perhaps ’twere 
as well, Arden, to resume the appearance at least, of all my 
old light spirits. At the worst, she will then but tax me 
with levity ; and, if the feelings she has taught me have 
been at all learned by herself, she will soon be brought to 
believe that I am unworthy, because careless of her affections, 
and feel the less regret at the sacrifice she must make.” 

“Don’t resume, or assume anything, my dear lord,” 
answered Sir William Arden. “Be what you are, seem 
what you are at all times. Confound me, all men that walk 
in vizards ! The best result always comes of the most 
straightforward course. But I will go and change these 
travel-soiled garments, and think of it all, while I am getting 
the dust out of my eyes. — By the Lord that lives,” he conti- 
nued, looking out at the window, “ there comes the abbess of 
St. Clair into the court, with Heaven knows how many more 
people. The castle will be too full; and I shall have to 
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share my room with her. Well, thank Heaven for all things. 
She is a merry little fat soul, and will help us to laugh care 
away.” 

Thus saying, he turned and left his friend, who was not ill 
satisfied on the whole at having been forced into making a 
confidant of one, on whose honour, integrity, and good sense 
he could firmly rely. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

There was a man walking in the woods, with a slight limp 
in his gait. He was coarsely but comfortably dressed, and 
had something very like a Cretan cap upon his head. His 
face was a merry face, well preserved in wine or some other 
strong liquor; and, from the leathern belt, which girt liis 
brown coat close round his waist, stuck out, on the one side a 
long knife, and on the other, the chanter of a bagpipe. The 
bag, alas, was gone. 

He looked up at the blue clear sky. He looked up at the 
green leaves, just peering from the branches ove^iis head ; 
and, as he went, he sang ; for his pipes had been spoiled by 
Catesby’s soldiery ; and his own throat was the only instru- 
ment of music left him. 


SONG. 

** Oh, merry spring, merry spring I 
With sunshine on tby back, and dew upon thy wing ; 
Sweetest bird of all the year, 

How I love to see thee here, 

And thy choristers to bear, 

As they sing. 

M Oh happy time, happy time t 
When buds of hawthorn burst, and honey-buckles climb. 
And the maidens of the May, 

Heai* the sweet bells as they play, 

And make out what they say 
In their chime. 
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" Oh jolly hoars, jolly hoars ! 

Of young and happy hearts, in gay and pleasant “bowers. 

Could I my spring recall, 

I'd be merrier than all ; 

But my year is in the fall 
Of the flowers. 

“ Still, I feel there comes a day 
Far brighter than e'er shone upon this round of clay. 

When life with swallow’s wing. 

Shall find another spring, 

And my spirit yet shall sing, 

In the ray." 

Thus sang Sam the piper, as, with his rolling gait, but at a 
good pace, he walked on from the high road, running between 
Atherston and Hinckley, down the narrower walk of the 
forest, which led past the cottage of the woodman to the 
bank of the stream. His was a merry heart, which sought 
and found happiness where’er it could be met with, and bore 
misfortune or adversity as lightly as any heart that ever was 
created. Oh, blessed thing, that cheerfulness of disposition, 
which makes its own sunshine in this wintry world — blessed 
whencesoever it comes, but most blessed when.it springs 
from a fountain of conscious rectitude, a calm unspotted 
memory, and a bright high hope ! 

I cannot say that this was exactly the case with our good 
friend, Sam ; but he had a wonderful faculty, notwithstanding, 
of forgetting past pains and shutting his eyes to coming 
dangers. His wants were so few, that he could entertain but 
small fear of their not being satisfied -, and, though his de- 
sires were somewhat more extensive, yet the rims of a 
trencher Und a pottle pot were sufficient to contain them. 
Apprehensions, he entertained none ; cares he had long 
before cast to the winds ; and by circumscribing his pleasures 
and his necessities within the smallest possible limits, it was 
wonderful how easily he walked under the only pack he had 
to carry through the world. Other men’s sorrows and mis- 
fortunes, the strife of nations, intestine wars, portents, or 
phenomena, acts of violence and crime, I may say, afforded 
him amusement, without at all impugning poor Sam’s kind- 
ness of heart or goodness of disposition ; for all I mean to say 
is, that they gave him something to gossip about. Now 
gossiping and singing were Sam’s only amusements, since a 
brutal soldier had, cut his bag in twain. Drinking was with 
him a necessary evil, which he got over as soon as possible, 
whenever he had the means. 

He was now on his way from Hinckley, to .disgorge upon 
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the abbey miller, who lived near the bridge, all the budget of 
news he had collected at that little town, and other places 
4uring the last fortnight or three weeks. He would willingly 
have bestowed a part of the stock upon Boyd the woodman $• 
hut he did not venture even to think of doing so, inasmuch 
«b Boyd affected to be as great an enemy to gossip as the 
miller was a friend. 

The summer sunshine, however, coming a month or two 
before its time, had lured Boyd to his door ; and there he sat, 
with a large strong knife in his hand, and sundry long poles 
of yew and other wood, fashioning arrows with the greatest 
possible skill. It was wonderful to behold how straight, and 
round, and even he cut them, without compass or rule, or any 
other implement but the knife. Then too, how neatly he 
adjusted the feathers to the shaft, from a bundle of gray goose 
quills that lay on his left hand. Heads indeed wer.e wanting, 
but Boyd thought to himself, “ I will bring six or eight score 
. from Tamworth when next I go. At all events it is well to 
be prepared.” 

As he thus thought, the step of the piper coming down the 
road met his ear, and he looked up ; but Sam would have 
passed him by with a mere u go<jd morning,” for he stood in 
some awe of Master Boyd — had not the woodman himself ad- 
dressed him in a tone that might be called almost kindly, 
saying,— 

“ Well, Sam, how goes the world with you ? You have 
got a new. coat and hosen, I see.” 

“ Ay, thanks to the young lord’s gold pieces,” answered 
Sam. “ He paid well and honestly ; and 1 took a mighty 
resolution, and spent it on my back rather than on my 
belly.” 

“ Ay, some grace left ! ” exclaimed Boyd. “ But what has 
happened to thy pipes, man V They used always to be under 
thine elbow, and not stuck into thy belt.” 

“ Those rascal troopers slit my bag,” answered the piper ; 
“ and I shall have to travel through three counties ere 1 get 
another. I lost a silver groat, I am sure, by the want of it, 
this very morning ; for there was a bright company at Hinck- 
ley, and some of them speaking the Scottish tongue. Now 
every Scot loves the bagpipe.” 

“ But not such pipes as yours,” answered Boyd. “ Theirs 
are of a different make. But who were these people ? Hid 
you hear?” 

“Nay, I asked no names,” replied Sam; “for Scots do 
not like to be questioned. But there was a fair lady with 
them— very fair and very beautiful still, though the spring- 
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tide of her life had gone by — and the people called her 
Highness.” 

The woodman mused, and then inquired, “ Were they all 
Scottish people?” 

44 No, some were English,” answered Sam ; ‘^gallants of 
the king’s court, I judge, and speaking as good English 
as you or I do. But there were several Scottish persons 
of quality too, besides the lady, who was so I am sure ; for 
what English princess should she be?” 

“ And were they all so gaily dressed, then ? ” asked Boyd, 
in the same musing tone. 

“Some were, and some were not,” replied the piper; 
u but the lady herself was plainest of them all — more like a 
nun than a princess. But you can see them with your own 
eyes if you like, for they will pass by in half an hour, if they 
keej) to the time at which they said they would set out. 
They are going to offer at St. Clare ; and you have but 
to plant yourself at the gate, or under a tree by the roadside, 
and they will all pass you like a show.” 

44 1 will,” replied the woodman ; and rising from his seat, 
he put liis hat, M'hich had been lying beside him, on his 
head, and was striding away, when suddenly, seeming to re- 
collect himself, he turned back, saying to the piper, “ I dare 
say thou art thirsty and hungry too, Sam. Come in with me, 
and thou shalt have a draught of ale, and a hunch of ewe- 
milk cheese.” 

It was an invitation not to be refused by the piper, to whom 
meat and drink rarely came amiss. He accordingly followed, 
and received what was proffered gratefully. The wood- 
man waited not to hear his thanks, but having seen him 
drink a moderate quart of ale, sent him away with well nigh 
half a loaf of brown bread, and a lump of cheese as large as 
his two fists. Then, leaving his huge dog to watch the 
house, he himself took his departure, and walked with n 
rapid pace to the road "which the piper had mentioned. 
There he stationed himself under the very tree by which he 
had been standing on a night eventful to him, when he had 
slain one of the king’s couriers or posts. One would have 
thought the memory must have been painful, but it seemed 
to affect him not in the leavSt. He stood and gazed upon the 
very spot where the man had fallen ; and had there not been 
rain since then, the blood would have been still upon the 
stones ; but if there was any change in his countenance at 
all it was merely that his brow somewhat relaxed, and a faint 
smile came upon his lip. 44 It was the hand of justice,” he 
said to himself. “ Yet ’tis strange there has been no inquiry. 
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I went in end touched the body, but it did not bleed. The 
hoanimate corpse recognised the hand of the avenger, and 
refused to accuse. 1 ’ * 

He waited for some time ; every now and then lookingiip 
the road, and sometimes bending his head to listen. At 
length he caught the sound of horses’ feet coming at a slow 
pace, and making but little noise ; for, as I have said else- 
where, the road was sandy. He then looked up the hill, and 
saw. coming slowly down, in no very regular order, a party 
from twenty to five-and-twenty persons, male and female. 
^Without waiting for anything but the first casual glance, he 
^Withdrew a little further from the road, amongst the high 
{pushes which skirted the forest all round, intermingled with 
a few taller trees. There, where he could see without being 
aeen, he paused, and crossed his arms upon his chest, looking 
intently through an aperture in the young green leaves, 
which afforded a good view of a considerable part of the 
road. At the end of some three or four minutes after he had 


taken his station, the cavalcade began to appear. It was 
headed by a lady on a fine gray horse, which she managed 
well and gracefully. The description given of her appear- 
ance by the wandering musician was quite correct, so far as it 
went. She was very beautiful ; and her skin, most delicately 
fair and soft, without a wrinkle. Her hair, braided across 
the forehead, in a mode not usual in England, seemed once 
to have been nut-brown, but was now somewhat streaked 
with gray. % Her figure too was exceedingly fine, though not 
Above the middle height; but it had lost the great delicacy of 
'youth, and assumed the beauties of a more mature age. Her 
'dress was exceedingly plain, consisting of a gray riding gown, 

„ Cape, and hood, which had fallen back upon her shoulders ; 
/but there was an air of graceful dignity in her whole figure 
^jfhich was not to be mistaken. The expression of her coun- 
^■tCtiance was dignified also, but it was exceedingly grave — 
- grave even to melancholy. 

A number of much gayer-looking personages succeeded ; 
and some of their dresses were exceedingly beautiful, and 

S plendid ; but the eye of the woodman — as that of most 
people would have done — fixed upon that lady alone — 
:ver removed from her for an instant, and followed her 

referred, of oourse, to tho superstitious notion prevalent, not 
b that time, but for long afterwards, that if the body of a inur- 
um was touched by the hand of his assassin, the wound of which 
would bleed. I may remark that such superstitions were recog- 
/lasod even in Scottish courts of justice long after they were extinct in 
"England. 
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down the road till the trees shut her from his sight. Then, 
after pausing for a moment or two, with his gaze firmly fixed 
upon the ground, he cast himself down in the long grass, a*!& 
buried his face in his hands. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

The hall was as light as day ; for Lord Calverly was fond ol 
a glare. The feast was as delicate as he could have desired ; 
and even the critical taste of Sir Edward Hungerford found 
nothing to criticise. The arrangement of the guests, how* 
ever, was not altogether that which best suited* their several 
inclinations. There were many with whom we have little or 
nothing to do, who might or might not be placed as they 
would have placed themselves ; but, certainly, with regard 
to Iola and Chartley, such was not the case ; for she was 
seated between her uncle and Lord Fulmer, while Chartley 
was at some distance from her, on the opposite side of the 
table. Let the mind say what it would, the heart told her, 
she would rather have had him near. Her ear thirsted for 
the tones of his voice ; and her eye wandered for a moment, 
from time to time, to his face, with a glance withdrawn as . 
soon as given, but with an impulse she could not control. 
She was very young, and very inexperienced; and gome 
excuse must he made for her. She wished to do all that was 
right, to avoid all that was wrong ; but the heart was rebel- 
lious, and would have its own way. 

Constance, too, could have wished something changed m 
her position. Sir William Arden, it is true, had contrived to 
place himself on her left ; and, with that part of the arrange- 
ment she was very well satisfied ; but Sir Edward Hunger- 
ford occupied the other side, and there was hardly any one 
in all the hall whom she would not have preferred. 

u Be merry, be merry, my friends,” said excellent Lord 
Calverly, who perceived that, for some reason, or another, his 
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guests were not as cheerful as they might have been. 44 Let 
ns all be gay ; for in these troublous times, when one sits 
down to the merry evening meal, with friendly faces round 
ns, it is never possible to tell when wc shall all meet again.” 

“By St. Paul, that’s a topic well calculated to promote 
hilarity!” said Sir William Arden, in a low voice to Con- 
stance ; “ and, to say truth, dear lady, the castle hall does 
not seem to me so gay a place as the abbey refectory.” 

“ I begin to think,” said Constance, “ that the cairn shade 
of the cloister may, upon the whole, contain more cheerful- 
ness than the laughter- loving world.” 

“ Pooh ! We must not let you think so,” said Sir William 
Arden. “ Cannot Sir Edward Hungcrford persuade you of 
the contrary ? He has been trying, I think.” 

lie spoke in a whisper; and his words produced a slight 
smile, but no blush upon Constance’s face ; and her only reply 
was — 

“ Hush, liu9h !” 

“Nay, then, if he can’t succeed, I must try,” continued Sir 
William, though, to say truth, it would be somewhat like an 
old suit of armour dancing a quickstep. But. why should you 
not he happy in the vrorld, as well as your fair cousin V” 

“ Is she happy V” asked Constance, with a sigh. 

“Ay, that is a question in regard to which I have some 
doubt,” answered the good knight; but no more at present; 
the popinjay is turning round. Now I’ll warrant he lias dis- 
cussed the whole question of the superiority of cendel over- 
laid silk, with that pretty little thing on his right, who seems 
to have as mai^ ideas as he has ; and I will answer for it, 
half an hour’s talk would make them both bankrupt, so that 
they have stopped payment for lack of coin.” 

“It is marvellous hot to-night, sweet Lady Constance,” 
said Sir Edward Iiungerford, turning towards her. “My 
check burns, ’till I am sure I must be rosy as a country 
justi«’s serving man." 

“Better that than white and yellow, like a lump of 
tallow,” replied Sir William Arden, across her. “ These 
people, w r ith their delicate complexions, drive me mad, as if 
they thought a man, to he a courtier, should look like a whey- 
faced girl, just emptied from the nursery. And then, they 
must blush too, and find the air oppressive ; but there is one 
way of banishing the red rose from your cheek. Paint, Hun- 
gerford, faint outright ! Then you’ll he as pale as usual.” 

“ Didst thou ever hear, fair lady, such a blustering old 
of Mars as this?” demanded Sir Edw r ard Iiungerford. 
thinks np one can fight but himself, unless he he 
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Ml of big oaths, with a face like ebony, and a skin like a 
rhinoceros.” 

44 Nay, T know thou canst fight, Hungerford, like a man,” 
answered Sir William Arden. u More shame for thee to talk 
like a woman, and dress like a mountebank. It thou didst 
take as much care of thy pretty person in the field, as thou 
dost in the hall, thou wouldst be a worse soldier than thou 
art.” 

u Gallantly said ! ” replied the other knight ; and turning 
again to Constance, he continued the conversation with her, 
saying, u He is not bad at main, this worthy man. Though, 
to hear him talk, we might suppose him one of the devils ; 
but it is all talk, dear lady. He is at heart as gentle as a 
lamb, except when he is in the field ; and then, of* course, lie 
fights for company ; but polish is impossible with him. His 
mother forgot to lick him when he was young, I suppose ; 
and so we have the bear in his native state.” 

Sir William Arden laughed, though he was the object of 
the sarcasm ; and, looking round at Constance, he said, — 

“ It is all quite true, lady, as true as what I said of him. 
Wc are famous for drawing each other’s characters. So now 
you have heard us described each by the other, say which you 
like best.” 

44 Good, mighty good l” exclaimed Hungerford, 44 That is 
an oiler of his hand and heart-” 

44 Well, so be it,” answered Sir William Arden, with a 
laugh. “That is something solid at all events. lie can 
offer nothing but a shadow in a slashed doublet, a mere voice 
and a walking suit of clothes. Echo is nothing to him, in 
respect to thinness ; and I should fear his undergoing Narcis- 
sus’ fate, but that he loves himself' better than even Narcissus, 
and would not part with his own pretty person for anything 
else whatsoever, be it substance or shadow. lie will never 
pine himself either into a flower or a watercourse, as those 
young gentlemen and ladies did in days of old.” 

14 1 should be a great fool if I did,” replied Hungerford ; 
44 but if you were to begin to melt, Arden, all the world would 
thaw ; for it is difficult to say whether your head or your 
heart is the hardest.” 

“ Why, gentlemen, you are using very bitter words,” said 
the pretty lady, on the other side of Sir Edward Hungerford. 
44 Really I must appeal to my good Lord Calverly.” 

44 Nay, rather let me appeal to you,” said Hungerford, in a 
tender tone ; and thenceforth he continued to talk with her 
till the supper was over, which was all she wanted. 

_ 44 That shaft is shot,” said Arden, resuming the conver- 
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ration with Constance, but speaking in a lower tone than 
before. 44 You asked but now ‘Is she happy?’ and good 
faith she docs not look like it. Her lips have hardly moved 
since we sat down to the board ; but methinks that question 
might be put of every one round. It is not the gay smile, or 
the cheerful laugh, that shows a happy heart within ; and I 
doubt much, if you could see into every bosom along these 
two ranks of human things, whether you would not find some 
hidden care, or some sorrow that flies the light.” 

44 That is to say,” replied Constance, u that every one who 
mingles with the world finds unhappiness in it : a fine argu- 
ment to keep me out of a convent, truly. Either your 
gallantry or your wit halts, Sir William ; for, to my know- 
ledge, there is many a happy heart beats in the cloister.” 

“Are there no masks there?” asked the stout knight. 
44 If not there are veils, fair Constance ; and, take my word 
for it, sooner or later, there come regrets and repinings, long- 
ings to see the world that has been renounced, and pluck 
some of the fruit of the pleasant tree of knowledge, that 
bitter sweet, the pleasant berries of which tempt the eye from 
afar, although there is now no serpent hid amongst the 
foliage.” 

44 But look at my good aunt the abbess,” answered the 
young lady. 44 She has none of these regrets and repinings 
that you mention. She is always merry, cheerful, con- 
tented.” 

* 4 Ay, but hers is a case by itself,” answered Arden. 44 She 
can get out when she likes ; and a good creature she is. Her 
life is aB easy as a widow’s. No, no. Take my advice, and 
think not of a convent.” 

44 Why, what would you have me do in the wide world?” 
asked Constance, half gaily, half sadly. 

44 Why, marry, to be sure,” replied the good knight, 44 and 
have a score of cherub babes to cheer you with their pleasant 
foces^ Let me tell you, it is like having heaven round your 
knees, and not a whit the less likely in the end to reach the 
Heaven over head.” 

-i* 44 But suppose no one would have me,” answered Con- 
;#fcance, with a smile. 

44 Try all the young fellows first, and then try me,” an- 
swered Sir William, bluffly, hut with a light laugh at the 
Iflgune time, which softened the point of his words ; and Con- 
stance answered — 

^# 4 No, no. A woman can try no one. I must be wooed 
wm. won.” 

On my life if I thought you could,” murmured Arden to 
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himself, “ I think I would try but the words did not reach 
Constance’s ear ; and, after a short pause of thought, the old 
knight said abruptly, “ I don’t like your fair cousin’s looks.” 

“ And yet they are fair looks too,” answered Constance. 

“ Ay, so are my cousin Chartley’s,” said the knight ; “ but 
I don’t like his looks either.” 

u They are gay enough, surely,” replied Constance. “ See, 
he is laughing eyen now.” 

u Did you ever see a will-o’-the-wisp?” asked Sir Wjlliam.* 

“Yes,” said Constance. “What of that?” 

“They flit over deep morasses and dangerous spots,” an- 
swered the knight. “ Don’t you let Chartley’s laugh mislead 
you. Sec how he holds his head in the air, with his nostril 
spread, and his lip curling. He sure, when he laughs with 
such a look as that, there is something very bitter at his 
heart.” 

“ But they say he is half a prisoner here,” rejoined Con- 
stance. “ That is enough to make him sad.” 

“Would that were all !” replied Arden; “but let us talk 
no more of him. It is your fair cousin I am thinking of. 
When she sat opposite to me at the abbey a week or two ago, 
her eyes were like stars that glistened up instead of down. 
Her brow was smooth and clear. Her lip played in smiles 
with every thought. I would tain know what it is has clouded 
that ivory brow, what it is weighs down that rosy arch, and 
sinks the sweeping eyelashes to her cheek.” 

“ I cannot tell,” answered Constance, with a little mental 
reservation ; “ but I suppose great changes coming, when 
they are foreseen, will make the heart somewhat pensive.” 

“ Pensive, but not sorrowlul,” answered Arden. “ Well,# 
well,” he added, “ I see your uncle moving in his seat, as if 
we should not he long side by side. Let me see — when you * 
were a little smiling child, just toddling about your nurse’s 
knee, 1 was in arms, dealing hard blows in more than one i 
Btricken field. There is a mighty difference between our ages, l 
some four-and-twenty years, perhaps, — nay, do not be afraid, i 
I am not going to ask you — but methinks, a young thing like \ 
you may place some confidence in a man old enough to be j 
your father, and all I can say is, if you or your fair cousin, . 
need counsel of a head that has had some experience, or help ! 
from an arm none of the weakest, you may rely upon a head; 
which has been ever believed true to friend and foe, to man j 
or woman. There, my dear child, I have said my say. It j 
is for you to act upon it, as you think fit.” 

Sunk almost to a whisper with much emotion, the voice of ] 
Constance answered — 
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M I thank you deeply and the next moment, according 
to a bad custom, even then prevalent, the ladies of the party 
rose, and left the gentlemen to pursue their revel un- 
checked. 

We must go back a little, however, for during the meal we 
have followed only one little group at that long table. What 
was the conduct, what were the thoughts, of Lord Fulmer, 
while all this was passing ? He sat beside Jola in anguish, 
the anguish of doubt and jealousy, aud, conscious that his 
mood was not fitted to win or please, he struggled with it 
sorely. He determined to use every effort both to conquer 
himself and to gain her love ; but it is difficult to conquer an 
enemy without when there is an enemy within, and the very 
effort embarrassed him. If he sat silent for a minute or two 
he was revolving what he should say. When he did speak 
it was not the tone or the words of the heart which came 
forth ; the whole was studied ; the effort was too evident. 
He felt it, yet could not help it ; and Ida’s reply did not 
generally aid or encourage him. It was courteous, but cold, 
civil, but not kind — very brief, too ; and the moment it was 
uttered she fell into thought again. It was clear there was a 
struggle in her mind as well as his, and the only difference 
Was, that she did not strive to conceal it. 

He was angry with her and with himself ; 'with her, be- 
cause she did not put on at least the semblance of “regard she 
- did not feel ; with himself, because he knew that his own 
want of self-command was every moment betraying the in- 
terests of a passion which was growing upon him more and 
more, even under doubt and disappointment. Still he strug- 
* gled, still he strove to please, or at least to amuse, but it was 
in vain. His words were cold and formal, and lola was 
grave, absent, thoughtful, so that no conversation lasted 
more than a minute. At length he gave it up. He struggled 
no more. lie yielded to the feelings within, but they im- 
pelled him in a very different course from that of lola. She 
saw, heard, marked very little of what passed at the table. 
Buried in her own thoughts she only roused herself from 
time to time to reply to her uncle, who sat at her side, or to 
answer the abbess who was placed opposite, or to give a mo- 
mentary timid look towards the face of Chartley. 

Fulmer, on the contrary, was full of eager observation, 
quickened by the passions in his heart, M I will know all,” 
fie thought. “ I will force Hungerford to tell me all — ay, 
■ this very night. I cannot live in this torture any longer, 
, and if I find it as I think, that man shall answer me with his 
i heart’s best blood. What right had he to win the affections 
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of my contracted wife. He must have known that she was ! 
so. Every one knew it, but I will be satisfied. Hunger* 
ford shall explain his words before he lays his head upon hie 1 
pillow.” b \ 

He could not be content to wait for that explanation, how-0 
ever, and, as I have said, he watched, in order to ascertain*/ 
as far as possible, how far the evil which he suspected had * 
gone. Three times he saw the eyes of Iola raised for an in- 
stant to C hartley’s face, and then as speedily withdrawn. 
Oh, what would he have given, in some mysterious glass, to 
have seen a picture of the emotions which were passing in 
her breast ! The first time she looked at him her colour was 
heightened the moment she withdrew her eyes. lie could 
not tell why, and he puzzled himself to divine the cause* " 
Was it that Chart! ey was talking with another, and that his 
tone was gay ? Or was it that she found the eyes of the 
abbess upon her, and blushed from consciousness? The 
second lime she looked that way a slight passing smile fol- 
lowed — the mere shadow of a smile. Was it that Chart ley, 
fallen into a fit ol absence, committed some strange error, 
which made those around him laugh? The next glance she 
gave left her in deeper thought than ever, and to him her 
eyes seemed to swim in bright dew ; but she dropped the 
deep veil of long silken lashes over the glistening drop, and 
it was hidden. * 

In the meantime what marked he in Chartley’s conduct? 
It was the same in some respects as Ida’s, but different in 
others. He often looked to the spot where she was seated, 
but it was in a calmer, firmer, less timid manner. Once or 
twice his gaze was earnest, intent, full of deep thought. 
There was no levity in it, none of the confidence of knowing 
that he was loved. It was a look of almost painful interest, 
deep, tender, grave ; and once he fixed his eyes upon Fulmer 
himself, and gazed at him long, notwithstanding an angry 
expression which came upon the young lord’s face. Busied 
altogether with what was passing in his own mind, Chartley 
saw not that irritable look, never fancied that it was called . 
up by his own. He scanned every feature of his face, as if j 
he were scrutinizing some inanimate object which could not , 
perceive or comprehend the examination it was undergoing,. 
And yet that gaze almost drove Fulmer mad ; and even the 
way in which it was withdrawn, the fit of thought which 1 
succeeded, and then the start, and the resumption of con- 
versation with those around, all irritated the young man : 
more. 

Fortunately some time elapsed before the gentlemen there j 
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‘present were left without the restraint of ladies' presence, for 
Fulmer had time to recover himself; and, though still highly 
irritated, to recollect what was due to Iola, to hrafl|elf, and to 
ills entertainer. He resolved to bridle his passion and to 

£ e it, and, could he have kept the resolutions which he 
ted— -he did not as the reader will see — though not alto- 
gether good ones, they were much better than the wild im- 
pulses of passion. 

“There must be no quarrel about her,” he thought. “I 
must not mingle her name in our enmity ; I have no right to 
: do that. Tis easy to provoke him upon some other subject, 
hor will I too hastily do that, for the good old lord’s sake. 
I will irritate him by degrees till the actual offence comes 
‘from him, and then to justify myself with my sword is a 
right. I can do it with all courtesy, too, and I will.” 

iff man’s resolutions are generally rendered vain and lruit- 
less by the force of circumstances, when they affect things 
: over which he has no control, it is sad to think that they 
should be so often rendered ineffectual by passions, when they 
refer only to his own conduct, over which he should have the 
mastery. So, however, it is often — almost always — I had 
well nigh said ever. It was not otherwise with Fulmer. 
His resolutions passed away, under the heat of his temper, 
, like the shadowy clouds of morning. Ere five* minutes were 
over he was in full career to irritate, if not to insult, Cbart- 
ley. Ilis resolutions to be courteous, to be moderate, were 
: forgotten, and his tone was very offensive. But the calm in- 
, difference of manner on Chartley’s part, while it provoked 
him, frustrated his purpose. His rival, for as such he now 
v fully looked upon him, heard any words he addressed to 
him calmly, replied to them briefly, and then seemed to with- 
S draw his thoughts lrom him altogether. It was impossible 
* Ao engage him in any irritating conversation, his answers were 
[ AO short, so tranquil, so conclusive ; and Fulmer, driven at 
•^length to seek more plain and open means of offence, began 
[ to touch upon the cause of Chartley’s having fallen under 
[■the king’s displeasure, thinking that thus at least lie should 
[ draw him forth from his reserve ; but here old Lord Cal- 
•jredy.at once interposed. 

S ff^Cay, nay, my noble friend,” he said, u these are sub- 
i jmfcthat are never spoken of, except when they are matters 
t of iSiere business ; but methinks it is time to seek repose. 
| My noble Lord Chartley, I will once more conduct you to 
[ your lodging. After to-night you will be able, methinks, 
find your way yourself; and he at once rose from the 
[table. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

Each of the guests retired to his chamber; but, for some 
little time, there was a considerable degree of bustle and 
movement in the castle, pages and servants hurrying to and 
fro in attendance upon their masters, and serving men clear- 
ing away the dishes from the hall, while scullions scraped 
the trenchers, and the pantry-men cleaned out the cups. 
Such operations, however, were not long in the performance ; 
and gradually the whole building resumed its quiet. A light 
might he seen in a window here and there ,* and a lamp, 
which burned all night long in the high tower, served as a 
sort of beacon to any traveller wandering in the darkness, 
showing him afar where Chidlow Castle stood. The battle- , 
ments ail around were dark and solitary; for there were very 
strict laws at that time in force, against collecting what might 
be considered a garrison, in the fortified houses of the nobility, 
or maintaining, except in a few special cases, watch and ward 
within the old baronial castles. The policy of Richard, 
indeed, seems to have been somewhat similar to that which 
was pursued in France, nearly two centuries later, by the 
famous Cardinal de Richelieu ; and he evidently aimed at v 
breaking down the feudal power, which had often rendered 
the great barons such formidable enemies of the crown. He 
lived not long enough, indeed to carry out his object, or to 
enforce his laws ; but still the proclamation was in force 
against giving badges and liveries to retainers, or, in other 
words, against maintaining a regular armed force, arrayed and . 
organised under certain symbols, and independent of the , 
crown. This law, it is true, was openly violated by many*'" 
Every great bouse in the land was filled with armed men ; j 
badges were retained, and displayed, in various instances;* 
and many a castle was as strictly guarded as if it had been a* 
royal fortress. But all, who sought favour or courtly ad-< 
vancement, were scrupulous to observe the king's will ; and, ' 
as Lord Calve rly was one of these, all outward signs of mili- 
tary precaution had been given up. The chief cannonier had 
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become the master porter ; and the warders were now called 
porter’s men. The great gates, however, wer^ still closed, 
bolted, and locked, the drawbridge raised, and* the portcullis 
let down at the hour of ten ; and the posterns were shut an 
hour earlier ; but, in every other respect, defensive measures, 
and above all, military display, were abandoned ; and an ap- 
pearance of security was assumed, which, in truth, no one lelt 
lb England, during the short reign of Richard III. 

All then waB tranquil and quiet in Chidlow Castle by half 
an hour before midnight ; and, although it was evident that 
some were still watchers within its walls and towers, yet the 
greater part of the guests were sound asleep, and almost all 
the others preparing for repose. 

At about a quarter to twelve, however, Lord Fulmer, with 
a lamp in his hand, issued forth from his sleeping chamber, 
and walked along the exceedingly narrow passage into which 
it opened. Our ancestors of that age, and of the ages before 
them, were not very careful to provide broad corridors or 
staircases for their guests. The greater and the lesser halls, 
the gallery, if a castle had one, several nameless chambers — 
which were frequently to be found in what poetically would 
be called the lady’s bower, but which about that time was 
^ more generally denominated the lady’s lodging — and, in short, 
^all rooms of state were spacious and magnificent enough ; but 
many of the bedrooms were exceedingly small ; and, where 
they were on a larger scale, for the reception of more distin- 
guished guests, the neighbouring passages were curtailed in 
proportion. 

Along this passage then walked the young nobleman, with 
a slow and thoughtful step. He had had time for medita- 
tion ; and passion had somewhat cooled down. Ilis irritation 
liad taken a more gloomy and stern character ; but it was not 
the less persisting. “I will know all,” he thought, “and 
then judge and act.” 

Turning sharply to the right, at the end of the first ten or 
' fifteen yards, he entered and crossed a large sort of vestibule, 

! occupying one-half of the space in one of the flanking towers. 

It had two windows in it, through one of which the moon 
|'%as shining brightly, marking the stone floor with the che- 
quered shadows of the leaden framework. He passed on, 
"however, and then, turning to his left, paused and opened a 
door, which admitted him to a little ante-room. Two or 
three small beds were ranged around, of that kind called by 
the French, “lit de sangle;” but they were not occupied; 
m their intended tenants, consisting of a page and two ordi- 
nary attendants, were seated at a little table in the middle of 
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the room, gambling with dice. They all started up, however, 
when the young nobleman entered; and, in answer to bis 
question, whether Sir Edward had retired to sleep, replied,— 

“ Oh, dear no, my lord. He will not go to bed for some 
time and the page stepping forward, opened the door of the 
inner chamber, saying aloud, “ Lord Fulmer, sir.” 

On advancing into the room, while the boy held back the 
tapestry, Fulmer found Sir Edward Ilungerford, with another 
person, standing before a table, on which was spread out a 
large piece of violet coloured satin, whereunto were being 
applied, by the inferior personage, an enormous pair of 
shears. The entrance of the young nobleman made them 
both start; and the first exclamation of Sir Edward \fras, 
“My God, you’ve cut it askew. Heaven and earth, what 
shall we do now ! There will never be enough in that corner 
to purfle the sleeves.” 

“I beg j'our worship’s pardon,” replied the other, without 
taking any more notice of Lord Fulmer than his master had 
done. “There will he quite enough. If I cut it slant so, 
from the corner to the middle, it will just leave what is need* 
ful lor the bands.” 

“ I want to speak with ) ou, Hungerford,” said the young 
nobleman. u I pray you, send this fellow away.” 

“Wait a moment, wait a moment,” replied the knight. 
“ This is the most important thing in life. You can’t imagine 
what trouble it has given us to devise. — Now, cut away, 
Master Gratae, and let me see how you will manage it?” 

“Oh,' quite easily,” answered the other; and, delicately 
using his shears, lie cut the satin straight across, and then 
divided one part of it into two, from which he again pared 
two long strips, rotating to the whole in triumph and saying, 
“ there, worshipful sir, I told you ” 

“ Yes, yes, I see, I see,” said Ilungerford, in a meditative 
tone. “ It is a great question settled. Now, take them 
away ; and, remember, I shall want it by to-morrow night.” 

The man bowed and withdrew ; and then, for the first time, 
Sir Edward turned to Lord Fulmer, and invited him to he 
seated, saying, “ That was a momentous business, Fulmer ; 
and your imprudent entrance so suddenly, had well nigh 
spoiled all.” 

“ I did not know that you were engaged upon matters of 
life and death,” replied Fulmer bitterly, lifting up the tapes- 
try at the same time, to see that the tailor had closed the 
door behind him. 

“ I have somewhat of less importance to say,” he then con* 
tinned, seating himself, “ but still of some moment to me.” 
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“What is it, my dear lord?’ 1 asked Hungerford, taking a 
chair opposite. “I can conceive nothing very important, 
when compared with the cutting out of a surcoat. However, 
I have seen that you have been uneasy — or to speak more 
accurately, nearly as hot in your skin as a poor devil of a 
Lollard, whom 1 once beheld, when 1 was a boy, burned in a 
pitch barrel. He looked just as uncomfortable as you did at 
supper, when one could get a sight, ef his face through the 
flames. I wish you could bear as easy a mind as 1 do, and 
see the little value of things that men make themselves un- 
comfortable about — and angry about into the bargain, it 
Would seem.” 

“ Nay, I am not in the least angry,” replied Fulmer, who 
believed he was speaking truth. U I merely want to hear 
some simple facts to which you alluded somewhat myste- 
riously this morning. Marriage, you know, Hungerford,” 
ht continued, affecting a light and jesting tone, the better to 
conceal the bitter feelings within, “ marriage, you know, is a 
matter of destiny; but, when a man is about to unite his fate 
to a fair lady, it is quite as well that he should be made aware 
of all previous passages, in order that he may take liis 
.measures accordingly.” 

“ Upon my word, I disagree with you,” answered Ilunncr- 
ford, with a smile. “No man should ever do anything that 
can make him uneasy. Calm and perfect indifference to ail 
things in life, is the only means of obtaining that gicatcst 
blessing in life — tranquillity. If we have a stock of enthu- 
siasm, which must be spent upon something, it is much 
better to spend it upon what you call trifles, because, if any 
misadventure happens, the evil is easily repaired. Now, if 
when you came in just now, you had made Master Graine ir- 
remediably damage that piece of satin, which I should have 
^considered the greatest misfortune in the world, T could send 
;& man on horseback to London or York, to get me another 
tpiece ; and thus the evil is cured. But, if a man cuts 
'another man’s throat, or makes his wife hate him hv black 
looks and cold words, he cannot give his friend a new throat, 
or send to York for a new love.” 

Pshaw!” exclaimed Fulmer, sharply. “ I wish to Heaven 
t would be serious, but for a moment.” 

am perfectly serious,” replied Hungerford. “ The only 
Btion is, which is the beat philosophy, yours or mine ? 
toever, each man knows his ow f n nature. What do you 
to ask me ? ” 

1 Simply this ” answered Fulmer. u What is the previous 
aintauce to \vhich you alluded with a sneer this morning 
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between my contracted wife, the Lady Iola St. Leger, 
and that very noble and excellent gentleman, the Lord 
Chartley ?” 

“With a sneer, my dear lord!” exclaimed Hungcrford* 

“ see what it is to be of an imaginative disposition. I sneered 
not at all.” ■%. 

“Then the simple question,” rejoined Fulmer, restraining 
his feelings with a great effort, u what know you of their 
acquaintance ? ” 

“Mighty little, my good lord,” replied Sir Edward Hun- 
gerford, who was, to say the truth, a little amused by the 
eager impetuosity of his companion, and somewhat incline/! 
to spur him on merely for the joke’s sake ; but, knowing that 
the affair might have very serious consequences, he kept to 
the strict truth, and even within it, though he could not re- 
frain from playing a little with Fulmer’s impatience. “ Be it , 
known unto "you then,” he continued ; “ that somewhere 
about a fortnight ago — let me see. It was on Monday ” 

“ The date matters little,” said Fulmer, moodily. “ All I 
want are the facts.” 

“ Well, about a fortnight ago, then,” continued Hunger- 
ford, “ as I was riding from London, I chanced to stumble 
upon my good iriend, Lord Chartley, at the little inn at Kim- 
bolton. The whole place was ocupicd by himself and his 
people ; but he kindly made room for me, and gave me an 
excellent good supper, prepared by his own cook. The 
snipes were excellent ; and there was an alaud of salmon, I 
never tasted anything better ” 

“ Well, well, what then?” said Fulmer, quickly. 

“ Why, I thought him too good a companion to be parted 
with, easily,” said Ilungerford. “ So, wc passed the evening 
in talking of Bohemia, where we had last met, and drawing 
savoury comparisons between the cookery of that rude laud 
and good old England. Finding we were travelling the same 
way 1 joined myself to his train, which was discreet and 
well ordered, having a friar to bless the meat, and a cook to 
cook it. Good faith, it was a pleasant journey ; and, 1 put 
myself in mind of the gentleman who gave crumbs to La- 
zarus ; for, 1 took care to be dressed in purple and fine linen, 
and with him I fared sumptuously every day. At length, 
one evening, after having dallied aw r ay some time at Tam- 
worth, we stopped to sup at the abbey of St. Clare — an 
abbey of nuns you ” 

“ Yes, yes. 1 know all about it,” replied Fulmer. “ Go on.” 

u I had no inclination to go on when I was there I can as- 
sure you, my good lord,” said Ilungerford, laughing ; u for 
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right happily did the merry little abbess entertain us, and 
not only 6upped with us herself in the stranger’s refec- 
tory, but brought a prioress as deaf as a post, and the two 
pretty cousins, her nieces, Iola and Constance. The Lady 
Iola sat next to my noble friend ; and, as a courteous gentle- 
man be did his best!* to entertain her, and, to my thinking, 
succeeded. I could have made up my mind to lodge there 
for the night ; but, Chartley was peremptory to go forward to 
Hinckley. So, after supper, we rode on. The friar, indeed, 
remained behind, pretending to be sick ; and, when we had 
got some two miles through the wood, Chartley suddenly 
perceived — how I know not ; for it was dark enough amongst 
the trees— that some one had left the train. It turned out 
to be one of Sir Charles Weinants’ men ; for that smooth 
gentleman was with us — playing the traitor if I mistake not. 
However, Chartley set spurs to his horse to catch the de- 
serter, telling us to ride on, and he would overtake us. We 
good people did as he bade; but we got to Hinckley be- 
fore him, and were roused earty the next morning from our 
beds by news that his lordship was in danger, and needed 
our instant help. Arden was in the saddle in a moment ; and 
away we went pell mell, getting what intelligence we could, 
till we came to the wood which covers the hills over the 
abbey. There we found the whole place full of soldiers, 
searching a bit of the forest ground, tor whom or what we 
could not learn ; and, at length, riding round between the 
wood and the abbey, we found Chartley, his tawny Moor, 
and half a dozen w r oodmen, keeping a pass between two banks 
against Catesby and a good number of the king’s soldiers.” 

He paused, and rubbed his temple, till Lord Fulmer ex- 
claimed, — 

“ Well, what then ? ” 

“ Why, that is all I know of my own knowledge,” an- 
swered Hungerford, “except that Chartlcy’s coat seemed 
somewdiat worse lor a night’s lodging in the forest.” 

u There is something more, Sir Edward Hungerford,” 
'said Fulmer, in a low, stern, bitter tone. u I must know it.” 

“Perhaps it is better to tell the rest,” said the knight; 
“ although, you must remember, my good lord, that 1 now 
speak only what I have gathered from other people’s conver- 
sation. Of course, Chartley had not planted himself there, 
and embroiled himself with the king’s troops lor nothing ; 
and I made out that his resistance w as ollered to cover the 
retreat ot‘ a lady into the convent. She had by some chance 
bpen out in the wood at night, and was cut off by the soldiers, 
N&o were searching, it seems, ibr good old Doctor Morton, 
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the Bishop of Ely. Chartley had met with her, and gal- 
lently escorted her through the midst of the men ; but, to do, 
him all justice, he spoke of her with knightly reverence ; and, 
moreover, I should have told you before, that this friar of his, 
who, as I said, blessed the meat, was none other than the good 
bishop himself, in effecting whose escape Chartley had the 
principal share. Thus he had a personal interest in the 
whole matter.” 

Fulmer pressed his hand upon his brow, and murmured, 
41 Alone with him in the wood all night !” 

41 Nay, nay, my good lord ; do not so disturb yourself,” 
said Hungerford. 44 Chartley is a man of very peculiar 
notions, and doubtless ” 

“Pshaw !” said Lord Fulmer. 44 1 do not disturb myself 
in the least. Doubtless he is full of courtesy, and a man of 
high honour. All night in the wood with him ! I will go 
out upon the ramparts and walk. The moon is shining 
clear.” 

“ You had better keep out of the moonlight, my good lord,” 
said Humrerfbrd, carelessly. 44 Stay, 1 will throw on a hood 
and come with you.” 

41 1 would rather be alone,” answered Lord Fulmer ; and 
taking up his lamp, he left the room. 

Hurrying along the narrow passage, he soon reached that 
large, open sort of vestibule, which 1 have mentioned, in one 
of the square flanking towers ; and there he paused, and 
stood tor a moment or two with his eyes fixed upon the 
ground in deep thought. After a while, a sound, as of voices 
singing, came upon his car. At first, it did not wake him 
from his reverie ; but, gradually it seemed to steal upon his 
senses, and call his thoughts, at least in some degree, from 
that which had previously occupied them. There were seats 
ou either side ; and, setting down the lamp on one of them, 
lie opened the window which looked to the south-west, and 
through which the moonlight was streaming, The music then 
became more distinct, though it evidently proceeded from a 
great distance. It was calm, and sweet, and solemn : a strain 
of exquisite melody, not so rich and full in the harmony, in- 
deed, as the anthems or masses of the lloman church, but 
yet apparently of a religious character. It seemed a hymn ; 
and, alter listening for a moment, Fulmer said, — 

44 This is strange ! What can it mean ? I will go forth and 
listen. It seems to come from the wood, there. I shall hear 
better on the battlements.” 

Descending the narrow winding staircase, which terminated 
the passage about ten yards beyond the door of his own 
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apartments, he entered the inner court, and thence through a 
tall archway, reached the outer court, beyond which lay the 
ramparts. Then ascending by the steps to thq top of the 
wall, he walked round, till he had reached a spot exactly be- 
low the window in the square tower. The music, however, 
had ceased ; and he listened for some minutes in vain, though 
he thought he heard a murmur of many voices speaking or 
reading altogether. 

The momentary excitement of curiosity passed away ; and, 
sitting down upon a stone bench, placed for the warders’ 
temporary repose, he leaned his arm upon the battlement, 
and' returned to his dark thoughts. Still, the calm and 
solemn scene around, the gray landscape lying stretched out 
afar in the moonlight, the waving lines of hill and dale faintly 
traced in the dim obscurity, the light mist lying in the hol- 
lows, a bright gleaming line in the distance where the rays 
fell upon some sheet of water, the tall dark toweis of the 
castle rising by his side, the blue sky over head, flooded in 
the south-west with silver radiance, and in the north and east 
speckled with gem -like stars, the motionless air, the profound 
silence, seemed to calm and still his angry feelings, if not to 
soften, or remove them. There are things in life, which, like 
frost, harden while they tranquillise. Such was not altogether 
the case with him; hut still the root of bitterness was in his 
heart. 

He paused and thought; but before many minutes had 
passed, the music hurst forth again, rising and falling in 
solemn swell and cadence : evidently many voices singing 
some holy song. It came from far; no articulate sounds 
reached his ear ; hut music is a language — a language under- 
stood by the whole earth — speaking grand truths to the 
heart ; wordless, hut more eloquent than all words. If he 

P as not softened before, he was softened now ; if his spirit 
afore had been tied down to earthly passions, it was now, for 
lime at least, elevated above himself. 

I have said 4 for a time ; ’ for Richard had described him 
Tightly. He was a man of varying moods, naturally generous, 
high-minded, kind, hut subject to all the impulses of the clay, 
yaud in whom there was an everlasting warfare between the 
px^rtal and immortal. He thought of Iola, and her beauty, 
paid the dreams which in his imaginative heart he had 
f.dteamed of her; and still that wild and thrilling strain 
[ jfflgmded in his ears amidst the solemn scene, raising nis feel- 
t-filgs up, above selfishness, and worldly lessons, to generous 
pPelings, and noble aspirations. He thought what a grand, 

; though melancholy joy it would he, to give her happiness 
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even by the sacrifice of his own. Something of pride might? 5 
mingle with it too ; for, in the picture of the mind, Iola was 
seen confessing that she had misunderstood him, and admiring 
where she could not love ; but still it was not a low pride ; 
and he lelt more satisfied, more at peace with himself. His 
eyes wandered over the space before him, and he recollected 
how he had seen it that very day, as he rode towards the 
castle, lighted up with sunshine, bursting forth into greets 
life, and full of the song of birds. Now it was all gray and* 
still, with no sounds, but that faint echo-like hymn, pouring 
on the air like the dirge of departed hopes. It seemed a pic* 
ture of his own fate, so lately lighted up with bright expects* 
tions, and now all dark and cold. 

Suddenly, on the green slope beyond the walls, he saw a 
figure — a woman’s figure — clad in white. With a quiet gliding 
motion, it walked quickly on ; and ere he had recovered 
from his surprise, it had disappeared amongst the first trees at 
the nearest angle of the wood, lie thought it looked like 
lola, that its movements were like hers, so easy, so eftbrtleB9 r 
so graceful. He turned towards the place where he knew her 
chamber was, and gazed up. There was a light stHl burning 
there ; and, as be gazed, a female figure passed across the 
window. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

Had he been chief warder of a beleaguered fort, Lord 
Fulmer could not have examined every gate and sally-port of '' 
the castle more carefully than he did, when he descended J 
from the walls. The figure which he had beheld, had evi- ■* 
dently seemed to come from the castle ; but how it had issued t 
forth he could not divine. Every postern was barred, bolted, 
and chained ; and ihe porter, aud the porter’s men, were all 
snoring in their dens, of which he had ocular proof before he - 
retired. The fat old porter, whom he had roused and informed- 
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of what he had seen, treated the matter lightly, saying, half 
sleeping, half waking, it was impossible : it must have been 
the moonlight on the bank, or a white thorn coming into , 
flower. But when Fulmer reminded him that the month of 
May was still far oif, and told him he had seen the figure 
move for some distance, he quietly replied, — 

“ Then it must have been a spirit. There are plenty here- 
about ; ” and, lying down on his pallet again, he was asleep 
before the young nobleman had quitted the lodge. 

Fulmer also felt inclined to believe that the porter’s last 
supposition was correct, and that the music he had heard was 
a strain of unearthly melody. Perhaps there have been few 
wjes in the world’s history more grossly superstitious than 
those which immediately preceded the Reformation. The 
process of darkening the human mind, by which alone the 
’ errors of the Church of Rome can be maintained, had been 
going on for so many centuries, that it had almost reached 
k completeness ; and the art of printing, the precursor of 
f Luther, had not yet fulfilled its mission ; and, though here 
[and there a few great minds were to be found, which shook 
the garment of superstition with which the papal church 
'px ad liveried the world — though Wicliffe and John Huss had 

• given the first terrible blow to Rome, yet her partisans la- 
j boured but the more strenuously to retain for her the shadowy 
[empire she had created. At this very time new saints were 
bmade, and their days appointed to be honoured ; and the 
; festivals of old saints were, in many instances, ordered to re- 
ceive double celebration. In England, especially, every false, 
abominable, and idolatrous dogma was more sternly and 
clearly defined, in order to prevent the escape of the 
Wicliffites through any ambiguity of language. It was 
solemnly declared that not one particle of the sacramental 
bread remained bread after consecration, that every drop of 

stbe cup was blood. Pilgrimages, the worship of saints, the 

• adoration of the cross and of relics, were enjoined under the 
penalty of fire ; and everything that could lead or tend to 
Superstition was encouraged and upheld. Taught to believe 
flOfiich of the supernatural within the church, it is not won- 
- ' ** ' that the great mass of the people, high and low, should 

ve in much of the supernatural beyond the church, and 
; the priest should encourage them in so doing. 
Nevertheless, Lord Fulmer was by no means one of the 
superstitious of his class. To doubt the occasional 
* on of spirits, or even devils, he would not have ven- 
j but to believe that he had seen one, was very different ; 

, not knowing what to think, or what solution to give to 
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the mystery, he retired to his chamber, and lay down to rest. 
Sleep did not visit his eyes for some hours ; but still, he rose 
early, roused his attendants in the ante -chamber, and dressed 
for the day. He then gazed forth from the window for a 
moment or two ; but, as something passed before his eyes, 
he turned round with a sudden start, and a flushed check; 
and went out. 

lie passed quickly through the courts towards the walls, 
but at the foot of the steps he paused and thought for a mo- 
ment or two, and then mounted to the battlements with' a 
slower step and more tranquil air. 

About fifty yards in advance was Chartley, the man v he 
sought, walking tranquilly towards him, with his arms folded 
on his chest, and his eyes bent down in meditation. They 
were now alone together on the walls, and Fulmer thought 
that there could be no better time for saying what he pro-; 
posed to say than that moment. His mood, however, had 
varied from that of the night before, and at first he addressed 
Lord Chartley courteously enough. 

“ Good morning, my lord,” he said. “ Summer is coming 
on us with a swallow’s wing ;” and he turned to walk back 
with his companion. 

“It is indeed very warm,” answered Chartley, mildly^ 
“ and the air here seems temperate and fine.” 1 

There the conversation halted for a moment, for Lord! 
Fulmer made no answer, and walked on in silence till they 
had nearly reached the angle of the wall. There wa9 a 
struggle going on within — a struggle for calmness, for he felt 
agitation growing upon him. 

At length, however, he said, — 

“ I find, my lord, that you are well acquainted with the 
Lady Iola St. Leger, and that you rendered her some service 
a little time ago.” 

“ Service of no great importance,” replied Chartley, “and 
which any gentleman would render to any lady.” 

“ You are I suppose aware that she is contracted to me ai 
my future wife,” said Lord Fulmer, turning his eyes fill 
upon Chartley’s face. 

“ I was not aware of it at the time,” answered Chartley, 
holding his head very high. “ I am now ” 

“That near connection,”* continued Fulmer, “not onlj 
gives me a right, but requires me, my good lord, to inquin 
into the nature of the service that you rendered her that ] 
may,” he added with a sort of sarcastic smile, “ that I may 
proportion my thanks to its degree.” 

“ I require no thanks,” answered Chartley, coldly. 44 Oi 
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.what is required of you, my lord, I am no .judge. Your 
right to make the inquiry I ara not called upon to consider, 
and the lady herself will doubtless give you what informa- 
tion she thinks fit upon the subject.” 

Fnlmer strove to put down the wrath which was rising up 
in his bosom, but there was a great degree of sharpness in his 
tone as he replied, — 

“ My right to make the inquiry, my good lord, you are 
I called upon to consider, for I make that inquiry of you.” 
f “Then I refuse to answer it,” replied Chartley. “If a 
- gentleman have rendered a lady service in any way, it is 
) not his business to speak of it. She may do so if she thinks 
} proper, but his part is different.” 

“ Then, my lord,” replied Fulmer, “ if you give me not ac- 
count in one way you must in another and he set his teeth 
hard as if to keep down the more violent words which were 
ready to spring to his lips. 

Ghartley laughed. 

“On my life,” he said, “ this is the Btrangest sort of grati- 
tude which it has been my lot to meet with in this wonderful 
EWorld! Here is a man comes to give me*thanks, and then 
calls me to a rude account, because I will not tell him why 1 
I? What is the meaning of all this, my lord ? Your strange 
ticonduct certainly requires explanation — far more than any 
Ffpart of mine, which has always been very open arid simple.” 
I* “ Oh if you think it require* explanation,” exclaimed Lord 
gFulmer, readily, “I am quite ready to yield it after the 
||lashion that I hinted.” 

| ; “Is that a worthy answer Lord Fulmer ?” demanded 
[ Ghartley. “ You seem determined to find cause of quarrel 
f with me, and can meet with no more reasonable pretext than 
juftiat I once did some slight service to a lady affianced to 

“Exactly so!” replied Lord Fulmer, dryly. 

If *‘Wcll, then,” cried Chartley, tossing back his head, “I 
Panswer, I will not quarrel with you on such ground. Charge 
lime fairly, accuse me of any wrong that 1 have done you, or 
ffany mortal man or woman either, and I will either clear my- 
Lself or make reparation with my person at the sword’s point; 
Rbut I will not bring a lady’s name in question by quarrelling 
Ibwxth any man on such a plea as this you bring. If you have 
■ought to say against me, say it boldly.” 

■ fSHave you not already brought her name in question by 
missing one whole night with her in the woods of Ather- 
demanded Fulmer, sternly. “ Haveyou not made it 
Bflfen&tter of light talk with lighter tongues ” 
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“Stay, stay!*' exclaimed Chartley. “I do not rightly 
understand you. Do you mean to say that I ever have lightly 
used that lady’s name — that I have ever made it the subject 
of my conversation at all?" 

“No," answered Fulmer, gravely. “That I cannot say: 
but I aver that you have given occasion for its being talked 
of by others, in remaining with her one whole night, as I 
have said, in the woods of Alherston." 

Chartley laughed again. 

“ He would have had me leave her to her fate in the 
midst of the wood!” he exclaimed; “ or else have had her 
fall into the hands ofCatesby’s rude soldiery, or the ruffian 
mercenaries of Sir John Godscroft, who were, even at the 
moment I met her, daintily engaged in burning down the 
buildings on the abbey green ! By St. Peter, the man seems 
to have a rare notion of courtesy towards a lady ! Let me 
tell you, Lord Fulmer, that had I left her she must have en- 
countered those who would have treated her somewhat more 
roughly than I did. Stay, stay a moment. I have not yetj 
done. You say that I have given occasion for people to tali 
lightly of her. Give me the name of one who has dared, 
even by a word, to couple her name to mine in aught that is 
not pure — ay even in a jest ; and 1 will make him eat lii^j 
words, or send him to the devil a day before his time." . 

Fulmer gazed down upon the ground in moody silence, 
“There may be words," he said at length, “which, separat^ 
from the tone and manner, imply but little, but which, ekec| 
out with nods and smiles and twinklings ot the eye, would go 
far to blast the fairest reputation. In a word, Lord Chartley. 
I will not have it said that the woman I make my wife ha 
passed the whole night alone in a wild wood with any living 
man." 

“Then do not make her your wife," answered Chartley. 
“That is easily settled." 

“ There is another way of settling it," replied Lord Ful 
mer, bitterly, “ by cutting the throat of him who has dom 
so with her.” 

“ So, so are you there ? ” answered Chartley, now mad* 
angry in spite of himself. “ If such be the case, my lord, 
will not baulk you. I might refuse your appeal as a prison* 
in ward. I might refuse it as having no reasonable grounda 
but I will not do so ; and satisfaction you shall have of th< 
kind you demand, tor no earthly man shall say I feared him. 
But thi«, my good lord, is not without a condition. It shal 
be fully and entirely known how and why you have force< 
me to this — what is the quarrel you have fixed upon me — an- 
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why I have consented. All this shall be clearly stated and 
proclaimed, for my own character’s sake. This I have a 
right to demand. 

“But the lady’s fair name!” exclaimed Fulmer, alarmed 
at the condition. 

“Who is it that blackens it?” demanded Chartley, fiercely* 
44 Not I, but you, Lord Fulmer. I proclaim her pure and 
good and true to you, to me, and all men ; and you, if any 
one, shall 6tand forth as her calumniator, in lorcing this un- 
just quarrel upon me. I cast the responsibility upon you, 
and now 1 leave you.” 

“Stay, sir, stay,” exclaimed Fulmer, driven almost to 
fury. “You have called me calumniator, Jind you shall 
answer for that word, or 1 will brand you as a coward in 
every court of Europe.” 

“ Methinks you would get but few to believe you,” replied 
Chartley, proudly ; “ but let me tell you, if you dare venture 
v to use that term to me, before any competent witnesses, I 
will punish you on the spot as you deserve. You think, my 
lord, by taking me here in private, to gratify your malice 
while you conceal your own weakness, and to leave, perhaps, 
the blame upon me ; but you are mistaken, if you think you 
have to do with a feeble-minded and passionate boy like your- 
self.” 

Fulmer lost all command over himself; and drawing his 
sword at once, though close before the castle windows, he ex- 
claimed, “ Draw ! I will bear no more.” 

But Chartley was comparatively cool, while liis adversary 
: was blind with passion ; and, springing upon him with a 
hound, he put aside the raised point with liis hand, and 
wrenched the sword from his grasp, receiving a slight wound 
in doing so. Then, holding his adversary in a firm grasp, he 
cast the weapon from him over the castle wall. 

“ For shame,” he said, after a moment’s pause, 44 for shame, 
Lord Fulmer ! Go back, sir, to the castle ; and if you have 
j?$hosc honourable feelings, those somewhat fantastic and ima- 
ginative notions, which I have heard attributed to you, think 
^over 3 r our own conduct this morning — ay, think over the 
doubts 2 i suspicions, unjust, and base, and false as they are, 
; in which such conduct has arisen, and feel shame lor both, 
i I am not apt to be a vain man ; but, when 1 scan my own 
■ behaviour in the events which have given rise to all this ran- 
: cour on your part, and compare it with your conduct now, I 
I feel there is an immeasurable distance between us ; and I re* 
! gret, for that sweet lady’s sake, that she is bound by such ties 
r to such a man.” 
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u You have the advantage, my lord, you have the advan- 
tage,” repeated Fulmer, doggedly. “The time may come 
when it will be on my part.” 

“ I think not,” answered Chartley, with one of his light 
laughs; “for we are told God defends the right; and I will 
never do you wrong.” 

Thus saying, he turned upon his heel, descended the steps, 
and walked back into the castle. 

Fulmer followed with a slow and sullen step, his eyes bent 
down upon the ground, and his lips, from time to time moving. 
He felt all that had occurred the more bitterly, as he was 
conscious that it was his own fault. He might feel angry with 
Chartley ; his pride might be bitterly mortified ; he might 
have every inclination to cast the blame upon others; but 
there was one fact he could not get over, one truth, which, at 
the very first, carried self-censure home. He had violated 
all his own resolutions ; he had given way to passion* when 
he had resolved to be calm and cool ; and this conviction, 
perhaps, led him some steps on the path of regret for hi., 
whole conduct. At all events, passing through this ante- 
room without speaking to any of his servants, he entered his 
own chamber, and cast himself down upon a seat, to scruti- 
nise the acts he had committed. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

41- 

Let us return to the close of supper on the preceding night. 
The abbess and her two fair nieces, with some other ladies , 
who had been congregated in the castle, retired, first, to a little ' 
hall, above that where they had eupped, and then, after a 
short conversation, separated into various parties, and sought 
the chambers where they were to take repose. lola. Con* 
stance, and their aunt, retired to the bedroom of the former, 
before they parted for the .night, and sat and talked for a lew 
minutes in a calm tone* 
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“My dear child yon look sad,” said the abbess, “has any- 
thing vexed you ?” 

“ No, dear aunt, nothing more than usual,” answered lola, 
forcing a laugh. u I suppose a man may be merry enough, 
when he knows he is to be hanged at the end of a year ; but 
the case alters, when he finds himself at the day before the 
hanging.” 

“ A hang-dog simile, my child,” said the abbess ; “ but fie, 
Zola, put away such thoughts. Marriage is an honourable 
state, though it lacks the sanctity of devotion ; and I doubt 
not it is a very comfortable condition, though, good lack, I 
have never tried it, and never shall now and 9he laughed a 
little at the thought. “Well, well, methinks you ought to 
be content,” she continued ; “ for, certainly he is a very lair 
and handsome young man.” 

“ Is he V ” said lola, in an indifferent tone. u I thought he 
was dark.” 

u Well, his hair and eyes are dark,” replied her aunt, u and 
his skin somewhat brownish ; but what I meant w an, that he 
is good-looking and manly. I do not think your fair men, 
with pink cheeks, handsome, for my part, though I take but 
little heed to men’s beauty — why should 1 ? However, 1 say 
he is as handsome a young man for a husband as woman* 
would wish to choose.” 

“I must have him for a husband whether I choose or 
not,” answered lola ; u so handsome or ugly, it comes to the 
same.” 

Constance thought for a moment, and then said in a quiet 
tone, “ I do not think he is so handsome as Lord Ghartley 
and she gave a quick glance towards her cousin’s face as she 
spoke. 

Iola’s cheek was crimson in a moment ; but she said 
nothing ; and the abbess exclaimed gaily, u Oh, this world, 
this world. I see it will steal your heart away from us, Con- 
stance. No more vows and veils for you now. Well, do as 
you like, my child. I have found a convent life a very happy 
one — perhaps, because there was no choice ; and I resolved 
to make the best of it ; and, if lola would take her aunt’s 
advice, she would look upon marriage as much the same, and 
make the best of it too.” 

With this piece of exceeding good counsel, the worthy lady 
rose and left her two fair companions; and, no sooner was 
she gone,, than Constance moved closer to her cousin, and, 
laying her hand upon lola’s, looked tenderly into her 
face. 

u Give me your heart, lola,” she said. u You have with- 
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drawn your confidence from me ; and your heart must have 
gone with it.” 

Iola bent down her forehead on her cousin’s shoulder, and 
wept without reply. 

“Nay, dear cousin,” continued Constance, •“ if not for my 
sake — if not for old affection's sake, and for love, which, 
unlike the love of the world, can never weary or wax old — 
for your own sake, give me your confidence as in days of yore. . 
Tell me your heart’s leelings and your mind’s thoughts ; for, 
be sure, that there are few, if any, situations in life, in which 
counsel cannot bring comfort.” 

44 I will, \ will, Constance,” said Iola, wiping away the 
tears. 44 These foolish drops,” she continued, 44 spring but 
from a momentary weakness, my Constaltace. I have borne 
up and struggled hard till now. It is kindness that shakes 
me.” 

44 But then tell me,” said her cousin, 44 tell me whence they 
spring, Iola. I see you are unhappy — miserable. 1 would 
lain help you, or, at least, console you ; but I know not how.” 

“What would you have, dear Constance?” said Iola, 
mourn! ally. “ You must see it — I love him not — I can 
never love him ; and yet in a few days, 1 know not how soon, 

I must vow at the altar to love him for ever. Is *not that a 
hard late, dear Constance ? ” 

“It might be worse,” answered Constance. 

44 llow worse?” demanded Iola, in surprise. 

44 If you loved another,” said her cousin, slowly and sor- 
rowfully. 

Again the crimson glow spread over Ida’s brow and cheek, 
follow ed by a warm gush of tears ; but Constance twined her 
arms round her, saying, — 

44 1 have your secret now, dear Iola. That is over. Let - 
us speak freely of all things. But first, for some comfort— 
though it be but a reprieve. My uncle told me just before 
supper, that the king’s consent to the celebration of* the mar- 
riage lias not been obtained; that Richard begs him to delay, 
till he and the queen can be present. It may be long first ; 
for poor Queen Ann, they declare, is gone mad upon the 
death of the prince. It must be some months; for they 
cannot be present at a marriage in mourning. But, what is 
very strange, my uncle seemed well satisfied with the delay.” 

Iola sat and gazed at her as she spoke, with a look of 
wonder, as if the tidings were so unexpected and incredible 
even to hope, that she could hardly comprehend what she 
heard. The next instant, however, she started up and clapped 
her hands with a look of child-like joy. 
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* “A reprieve!” she cried. “Oh, it is everything. It is 
everything. It is comfort. It is life. It is hope !” and then, 
casting herself upon her cousin’s neck, she wept again, sob- 
bing as if her heart would break. 

Constance tiied to calm her ; but her words seemed not to 
reach Iola’s mind ; for, when the tears had had their way, she 
sprang up, clasping her hands again, and crying, with the 
same radiant look, “Months, did you say? Oh, moments 
were a blessing — Who can tell what months m^y bring forth? 
— They have sometimes swept away empires. Now, we shall 
have time to think, and speak, and act. Before, I thought it 
was useless to take counsel even with you, dear Constance ; 
for what could counsel avail, when the event was hurrying on 
with such terribl# rapidity. It seemed like one of those 
mountains of snow, which 1 have heard of, falling in the 
Alps, where, though they be seen thundering down, ’tis vain 
to fly, or move, or think; for their coming is too rapid, their 
extent too wide ; and all that remains is to call upon the 
name of God and die.” 

“ Good Heaven, what an image ! ” exclaimed Constance ; 
“and have you really suffered all this, my poor lola? — 
But, now tell me what has passed between you and 
Chartley ?” 

“ Nothing,” replied lola ; and, be it remarked, that at 
every word she uttered, her spirits seemed to revive more 
and more, as if nothing but the intolerable burden which had 
been cast upon them, had been able to keep them down, and 
that, as soon as it was removed, they sprang up again fresher 
than ever. “ Nothing at all, but what I have told you, dear 
Constance. For the world, I would not have told you a 
falsehood.” 

“ Then, nothing has been said, to make you think he k>ves 
you us you love him ? ” asked Constauce. 

lola blushed a little, and looked down ; but, there was an 
expression of arch meaning about her smiling lips ; and she 
replied, — 

“ Nothing has been said, it is true, dear Constance ; but a 
good deal has been looked. How the tone, how the eyes 
change the whole meaning of cold words. I have not loved, 
unbeloved, I hope — 1 trust — 1 believe. Men are deceivers, 
you will say, and in nought more deceitful than their looks. 
Perhaps you will tell me too, that Chartley, this very night, 
was gay and joyful, that he laughed and talked with those 
around him, not at all like a disappointed lover. But he was 
<&Ot joyful at his heart, Constance. I watched and saw it all. 
I $aw that the laugh was forced, the merriment unreal, I 
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v marked the sudden fit of thought, the gloomy look that chc- 
1 quered .the smile, the head held high, and the curling lip 
which scorned the words the tongue uttered.” 

“ Alas, that you should have watched so closely,” answered 
Constance ; and, after a moment’s thought, she added ; “ but, 
as we are to have confidence in each other, dear Iola, I must 
feign nothing with you ; and, I do believe, that it is as you 
say. Nay, more. There is another, who knows him better 
than I do, who thinks so too.” 

“ Who? Who?” demanded Iola, eagerly. 

“None other than good Sir William Arden,” answered 
Constance ; and she went on to give her cousin a sketch of the 
conversation which had taken place between herself and her 
companion at supper. 

“ I saw you talking very busily,” replied Iola, with a 
smile ; “ but in truth, dear Constance, I almost fancied, you 
and the good knight had better subjects of conversation than 
the fate of Iola and Chartley. Well, thank Heaven, we have 
got another in the plot, who can give us good help too, in the 
hour of need, perhaps.” s 

“A plot!” said Constance, with a look of apprehension. 
“ What plot do you intend to form, Iola?” 

“Now she is frightened out- of her wits!” cried Iola, 
laughing as merrily as ever. “ No plot, dearest cousin. I 
spoke in my wild way, and gave it a wild name. Only this, 
Constance, be sure of, that if there be a means of escape — 
and what nrny not this respite produce ? — I will not give my 
hand to Lord Fulmer — No, even though a convent should he 
my only refuge, though Heaven knows, thinking as I think, 
that would be bad enough.” 

“Thinking as you think — I do not understand what you 
mean, Iola,” said her cousin in some surprise. 

Iola thought gravely for a moment or two, before she 
spoke ; but at length she replied, — 

“ Perhaps I am not so devout as you are, Constance ; and 
yet, iu some things, more devout. There is another enigma 
for you ; but, I know a convent would not suit me. You 
will say, I seemed happy enough in one ; but yeti have come 
to the belief that they are not truly holy or good institutions. 
To take the vows I should have to take, were I to enter one, 
to live according to all the rules and ordinances, to go through 
all the ceremonies, and to make all the professions, I should, 
be a hypocrite, Constance — but to marry this Lord Fulmer, 
to vow that I will love him when I love another, would make 
me worse than a hypocrite.” 

Constance gazed at her with a. bewildered look; for, 
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though her words were not very plain, yet they created 
doubts. 

u I do not know what to think of your language, Iola,” 
she answered. “ Holy men, lathers of the church, suc- 
cessors ot the apostles, have louuded convents, and blessed 
them. Surely they caunot be evil institutions with such a 
sanction.” 

Iola laughed, seeming not inclined to grapple with the 
question ; and then, with a playful gesture of the hand, she 
asked abruptly, — 

“ Would you like now, now as you sit here, to devote 
yourself for life to one of them ?” 

“ That is not a fair question,” answered Constance, with a 
hlush and a smile ; “ but now, let us think, Iola, of what 
must be your conduct between these two men. To one you 
are bound by a contract, valid it seems in the eye of the law; 
and from which you cannot escape, although it was entered 
into when you had no power to assent or to refuse. To the 
other, you are linked by ties of affection, which are even less 
easily broken, I do believe.” 

“ Most mathematically put, dear cousin,” answered Iola, in 
her old, gay tone ; “ hut yet I can hardly reply. I must seek 
advice of some one who knows more of the world’s ways, than 
either you or I do.” 

“My aunt?” suggested Constance. “She will say, there 
is but one thing to be done — to yield, and make the best 
of it.” 

u No, no. Not to her will I apply,” said Iola. “ Of the 
world’s ways, dear Constance, of Jaws and rules, she knows 
hut little — fiardlv more than we do. She can deal with 
foresters and bailiffs, sell timber or wheat, collect the abbey 
dues, regulate its expenses, rule her nuns wisely, though not 
Strictly, and make devotion cheerful, without depriving it of 
Reverence ; but there is a wide, wide circle beyond all 
'^tfyis, of which she knows nothing— nor I either, but that it 

Tf ,[ “Then, to whom can you apply?” asked Constance; 
l and Iola, rising, laid her hands upon her cousin’s, with a 
grave smile. 

“ I will apply to one who will advise me well,” she said; 
here, dearest Constance, I must — however unwillingly 
fe^-hold back a part of my confidence from you. Were it my 
gllsm alone, yon should have it all, fully, and at once; but there 

another, whose confidence I must not break. Best satisfied 
Ifritl) this, as far as Chartley and I are concerned, every secret 
ibf my heart, every act that I perform, propose, or think pf, 
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shall be told to you at once. You shall see into my breast, as 
if it were your own.” 

11 But yet there will be one dark spot,” said Constance, al- 
most reproachfully. 

44 Not concerning myself,” answered Iola. 44 I tell you I 
am going to seek advice. What that advice is, you shall 
know. Where L ask it, who gives it, you must not know. 
This shall 1 c the only reserve.” 

44 And you will not act in anything, without speaking to 
me?” asked Constance, anxiously. 

44 Certainly not,” replied Iola ; 44 but, you must promise in 
return, Constance, that my confidence will never be violated, 
that no notions which you may have imbibed of duty or pro- 
priety, or anything else on earth — no, not of religion itself, 
shall make you ever betray to man or woman, that which I 
shall tell you.” 

Constance seemed to hesitate ; and Iola added, firmly, but 
sadly,— 

44 You must promise, Constance, or there can be no con- 
fidence. My heart must hide itself from you, as from the 
rest of the world, unless I know that its secrets are as safe 
with you as with myself. Will you promise, without any 
reservation, remembering, that 1 -shall look upon no consider- 
ation of 4 my own good,’ as it is called, as an excuse for your 
violating that engagement. I know you will keep your pro- 
mise when you have given it.” 

44 Assuredly 1 will,” replied Constance ; and, after a mo- 
ment’s thought, she added : — 44 and I will give the promise 
too, Iola. If I did not, you could easily withhold your con- 
fidence from me ; and ] do think, that it will be better for ■ 
you to have some one, of whose love you can have no doubt, 
to consult with and rely on. Remember I do not know, and 
cannot divine, who this secret adviser is, /ior how he or she 
should have followed you hither, to give you counsel on any 
sudden- occasion. Surely you would not rely upon your maid 
in preference to your cousin?” 

Iola laughed gaily. 

44 Nay, Heaven forbid,” she cried, waving her hand. 44 Be- 
sides, what knows she of the world ? Poor Susan’s utmost 
experience reaches but to know, that Harry Smith, the abbeys 
gardener’s son, bought her pink ribbons at Tam worth fair* 
and asked her to marry him at Shrove*tide next. No, no* 
dear Constance. All my confidence you shall have— that is 
to say, all my own. I will only keep from you the confidence 
of others ; and now your promise is given, is it not-— fttiiy ■ 
and without reservation ? ” ! , 
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44 It is,” answered Constance. 44 I know you have always 
hated that doctrine of mental reservation, and called it un- 
christian and uncandid. I do not like it, and will never 
act upon it, though very good men say that it is sometimes 
needful.” 

44 Fie on them !” cried Iola, warmly. Those who would 
teach that, would teach any other kind of falsehood. — But 
now, my own dear cousin, now for a petition. Will you help 
your Iola to seek this advice V ” 

44 How can I help you? What would you have me do?” 
asked Constance. 

“ ’Tis but to endure imprisonment for an hour,” said Iola, 
44 to stay here and watch till I come back, and, if any one 
comes to the door, merely to answer, 44 You cannot come in !” 

44 That is easily accomplished,” replied her cousin ; 44 and I 
may as well perforin my devotions for the night here, as in 
my own chamber hard by.” 

44 Quite as well,” answered Iola with a smile. 44 But now 
I must clear the way ;” and, opening the door into the ante- 
room, she said — 44 Here, Susan. Have the guests left the 
hall?” 

44 Oh yes, lady,” replied the rosy country girl, who ap- 
peared in answer to her summons. 44 They did not sit long 
to-night. They have all gone to their chambers some 
time.” 

44 Well then, I shall not want you for an hour,” said Iola ; 
and she added, with a laugh — 4k I know there is some one 
whom you want to talk with. But be discreet, Susan ; 
and you shall have a present on my marriage, to furnish 
house with.” 

The girl blushed, and simpered, and retired. 

44 And now,” said Iola, 44 1 must cover over these gay 
refbes ; ” and, opening one of those large cupboards, which, 
from the use that they were sometimes applied to, retained, 
i for many years, and still do in some parts of Europe, the 
l name of armoury, she drew forth a white serge gown and 
' hood, which she threw over her other apparel. 

44 But where are you going?” demanded Constance, in a 
j itone of alarm. 44 Surely not beyond the castle walls. Your 
; wanderings round the abbey used to frighten me sometimes, 
[ when the broad daylight shone upon you ; but now, you make 
. me fear still more.” 

* 44 Fear not, and ask no questions,” answered Iola. 44 1 shall 

■tot be without protection in case of need.” 

Bp* 44 Oh, Iola, Iola, think well of what you are doing!” ex- 
Pifoimed her cousin, detaining her by the hand. 
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“I have thought,” answered the lady. “See how the 
moon shines ; and, hark, there is my summons.” 

Constance looked out and listened; and, faint upon her 
ar, the closed casement dulling the sound, came the same 
strain of music, which Fulmer had heard from a different part 
of the castle. Gently disengaging her hand, Iola glided into 
the ante-room, and opened the door leading into the passage. 
She returned the moment after, however, saying, — 

“ There is some one moving. I must wait a little but, 
ere two minutes more were over, she went out again, and 
closed the doors behind her. 

Constance remained where her cousin left her, listening 
with anxious ears for several moments; but Iola returned 
not ; and, locking the door, her cousin cast herself upon her 
knees, and prayed fervently. 


CHAPTER XXVIIL 

We must give a glance beyond the waters. “ What 
waters?” the reader may ask — “ the waters of time ?” 

No, alas, that we cannot do. Let the eager eye stretch as 
it will, aided by whatever glass the ingenuity of man can 
devise, or his presumption use, that wide horizon will never 
present any object distinctly. A mirage may raise the 
images which lie beyond the scope of natural vision; but, 
after all, it is a fading picture, where everything i3 indistinct, 
uncertain, and confused. 

No, the waters that I speak of are those which flow be- 
tween the white cliffs of England and the shores of France ; 
and I leap over no particle of time ; for the day and hour 
were the same as those of which 1 have just been speaking ; 
.and it is to keep up the perfect synchronism of my narrative, 
that I am obliged to change the scene, and travel all the way 
to France, carrying the unwilling reader with me. 


15 
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It was in a small room, lined with shadowy tapestry and 
ceiled with black oak, carved in a strange and peculiar fashion 
— in the form of pentagons, piled one upon the other, and 
each centred with a little gilded star — that there was seated, 
towards the first hour of the morning, an elderly man of dig- 
nified, though quiet aspect, habited in the robes of a bishop. 
Near the door stood two ecclesiastics, with a boy, of some 
fourteen years of age, between them, apparently equipped for 
a journey. 

44 And you are sure you know every step of the way, my 
son? 1 ' said the bishop, fixing his eyes upon the boy, and 
speaking in French. 

41 As well as I know the steps to my mother’s door, my 
lord,” answered the boy. 

The bishop mused, and motioned one of the ecclesiastics to 
come nearer. The good man approached, and bent down his 
head, till his ear was on a level with the prelate's lips ; and 
then, in reply to a whispered question, which the other seemed 
to ask him, he exclaimed, — 

44 Oh, I will be his surety, my lord ; for he ran between 
the armies, in the times ol the late troubles with Britanny, 
and never betrayed his trust in a single instance.” 

“ Well then, take him away for the present,” said the 
bishop ; 44 and I will write the letter at once ; for there is no 
time to be lost. Entreat him kindly, and feed him well 
before he goe3. I will call when 1 want him.” 

The two priests and the boy retired ; and, when left alone, 
the bishop took some little time for thought. 

u S q far all is safe,” he said to himself; 14 Once more I am 
upon these hospitable shores of France ; and my escape is 
well nigh a miracle. I trust no evil has befallen those who 
were, under G6d, my kind preservers. That dear child, I 
trust she got safely back to the arms of her good aunt, the 
abbess. ’Tis very 6trange, how often, by the merest seeming 
accidents, a kindness shown to a fellow-creature returns to 
bless us after many years. Nor has man's gratitude any 
great* share in it; for, how rarely do we find anything like 
gratitude, especially amongst the high and noble ! Often too, 
those whom we have served have gone away from earth, and 
;<44Mimot show gratitude, if they would ; yet, still the good deed 
up in after-years to shelter us, as a tree against a storm, 
■pule did £ think, when I entreated for St. Leger's life, and 
||pt only won it against all odds, but obtained that his estates 
■pould be not confiscated to the crown, but transferred for 
Hfe to his brother, with a provision reserved for himself— 
pifik did I think, that his sister would shelter me at the peril 
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of all worldly good, and his daughter would guide me to 
escape in safety.” 

“ Now for another act,” he continued, drawing a sheet of 
paper towards him. “ I pray God this may be ior the benefit 
of my country. Gratitude, in this instance, I want not, ex- 
pect not, and shall not obtain. — It is not in his nature — well, 
if he turn not and rend me ! — It matters not : it is right and 
shall be done. Better a cold and greedy prince upon the 
throne, than a murdering usurper. This man must labour 
for a people's good, for his own interest's sake ; and then a 
marriage with the heiress of York will cure all divisions, and 
heal the wounds of my bleeding country.” 

He still seemed to hesitate, however ; for, although he had 
drawn a sheet of paper to him, and taken pen in hand, he did 
not write for several minutes. 

“It must be done,” he said at length; and, when he 
began, his letter was soon finished. 

“ There,” he said, when it was completed. “ Now he can 
act as he sees meet. If he be wise, and occasion serves, he 
will say no word to this weak duke of Britanny, even should 
he be in one of his lucid moments, but will fly at once to 
France, where, thanks to my efforts, all is prepared to give 
him friendly reception. If revenge get the mastery— -and he 
has no small share of it in his nature — he will endeavour to 
strike at Peter Landais, and be given hound into the hands of 

Iiichlird. Then farewell to England Stay, I will add a few 

words more of caution and advice ; for I must needs enclose 
the despatch obtained by my good friend, the woodman, to 
let him see the extent and nature of his danger.” 

The postscript to his letter was soon written, the paper, 
which the woodman had given him, enclosed, the letter tied 
with the silk, and sealed ; and the boy was then recalled and 
charged with the packet. Manifold were the directions given 
him, as to how he was to conceal the dangerous despatch ; 
and the youth, who seemed quick and active, retired furnished 
with a packet of ordinary letters, addressed to the Marquis 
Dorset, and several other English noblemen then living in 
exile at the court of Britanny. 

Ilis weight was light, the horse prepared for him strong and 
active, and, mounting in the courtyard, he set out upon his 
way, passing through the heart of Normandy in perfect secu- 
rity- Setz, Alencjon, were reached ; and shortly after, the 
peril of the enterprise began ; but he knew all the roads well, 
and, after sleeping at a small village on the confines of Nor- 
mandy, he rose some hours before daylight, and made his 
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way through narrow lanes into the Duchy of Britanny, under 
cover of the darkness. 

It is rare that a journey is performed with so little difficulty, 
even when there are much fewer dangers; but the messenger 
met with no impediment till he reached the town of Rennes, 
where his horse was detained for several hours, on the pre- 
tence that so fine an animal could not fairly belong to a youth 
of his appearance. But the letters he produced addressed to 
the Marquis Dorset accounted for his possession of the animal ; 
and, though there was not wanting inclination on the part of 
Landais’s officers to seize it for their own or their master’s 
use, they did not venture to do st> ; for it was part of the 
treacherous minister’s policy to lull the English exiles into 
security by seeming kindness, till he could deliver them into 
the hands of Richard. 

The letters, however, were strictly examined, and when re- 
turned to the boy had evidently been opened ; hut the secret 
despatches, concealed in the large wooden boot which he 
wore, passed undiscovered. The contents of the letters which 
had been read only served to convince Landais that his medi- 
tated treachery was unknown to the friends of the exiles in 
England. 

Hastening on with all speed from Eennes to Yannes, the 
boy nearly accomplished the distance of more than twenty 
leagues in one day ; but he arrived at night, and was forced 
to remain till morning, at a small inn in the suburb, on the 
right bank of the river Marie. He there gathered intelli- 
gence, however, of some importance. A strong body of 
archers, he learned, had entered Vanncs the day before, and 
the Earl of Kiehinond, with many of his chief friends and 
followers, had sought hospitality at the fine old abbey of St. 
Gildas, situated on a little peninsula in the neighbourhood. 
Thither, then, on the following morning, he took his way ; 
dbut he did not arrive in the court of the abbey till the earl and 
companions were just mounting their horses to set out 
upon some early expedition. The boy’s shrewd eyes instantly 
detected, amongst those present, several who were not Eng- 
lishmen ; and with the keen good sense for which he had been 
selected for that mission, he determined at once upon his 
course. The Earl of Richmond he had never seen ; but, per- 
ceiving that to one particular person there present, a spare 
ljpit somewhat forbidding-looking man, all the others paid 
Jiftuck reverence, he walked up to him with a letter in his 
l land, and asked if he were the Marquis Dorset. 

“No,” answered Richmond, who had his foot in the 
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stirrup to mount. “Yonder he stands. Is that letter for 
him?” 

“Yes, my lord,” replied the boy; “but I have several 
others from England.” 

“ Have you an}' for me, the Earl of Richmond ?” a<-ked the 
other; and dropping his voice to alow tone, the boy replied, — 

“I have a word lor the Earl of Richmond’s private ear.”. 

“ Deliver your letters, and then come back to me,” said 
Richmond, in the same low tone ; and then he added, aloud, 
44 Here is a little courier from England, my lords and gentle- 
men, with letters from home for most of you, but none for 
me. Take them and read them. We can well afford to put 
off our ride for half an hour. Jn the meantime I will question 
the boy as to the news of our native land. Here, Bernard, 
hold my horse. Boy, give them their letters, and then come 
with me.” 

“ Why, this has been opened,” cried the Marquis of Dorset, 
looking at the epistle which he received from the boy’s hands. 

“ I know it has, noble sir,” answered the boy aloud. “All 
my letters were taken from me at Rennes, and, when they 
were returned, I could see they had been read.” 

41 Out, young cur,” cried one of the Landais’s officers, who 
was present. 14 Say you the people of the Duke of Britanny 
would open your letters ? Doubtless you opened them your- 
self.” 

44 Not so, noble sir,” answered the lad, 44 for, alas ! I cannot 
read.” 

44 Well, well, come with me,” said Richmond, seeing that 
the nobles crowding round him had taken the packet which 
the boy had held in his hand, and were distributing them 
amongst themselves, according to the superscription. 44 This 
way, lad. Permit the boy to pass, reverend father;” and en- 
tering the abbey by a small door, at which appeared a monk, 
lie walked on, followed closely by the hoy, till he reached his 
bedchamber. 

41 Now, what have you to say to me?” he exclaimed, 
eagerly. 

But the hoy, before he answered, closed the door behind 
him, and pushed the bolt. 

4 1 have a packet for you, noble lord,” replied the boy ; 
44 but 1 was ordered to deliver it to your own hand in private, 
and I have kept it concealed from all eyes, here in my boot.” 

44 Then the people at Rennes did not find it?” asked Rich- 
mond, sharply. 

“No one has ever seen it, from the moment I received it,” 
answered the hoy ; 44 that 1 will swear, to, lor I have slept in 
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my boots ; and, when I took them off for ease, I kept them 

always in my sight.” 

The boots of an unarmed courier or post of that day were 
of a Icind, I believe, now utterly banished from use, but which 
might still be seen in France amongst postilions at the end 
of the last war. They consisted of an inner covering of 
leather, with large and rudely-shaped pieces of light wood 
fastened round them with straps of leather, to guard the leg 
against any blow or accident. Out of these cumbrous appen- 
dages the boy had withdrawn his feet while he was speaking; 
and now, unbuckling the wooden cases from the leather, he 
dpened a little sliding lid in one of the former, and drew forth 
tne packet which Morton had entrusted to him. Richmond 
took it:eagerly; but, with his usual cool, observing spirit, 
before he opened it, he looked carefully at the silk and the 
seal, to ascertain that it had not been examined previously. 
Satisfied on that point, ho cut the fastening, broke the seal, 
and read the contents. His countenance, though the boy’s 
eye fixed upon it while he read, gave no indication of what 
was passing in his mind. It was cold, quiet, resolute. When 
he had done, he thought in silence for a moment or two, and 
\ then looking at the lad, he said, — 

' “ Thou hast performed thy task well. There is gold for 

v thee ! Were I richer it should be more. Now, tell me how 
I it came that they chose one so young to carry tidings of some 
\ import?” 

| 44 Because I knew every inch of the country well,” replied 

f the boy ; u because I had carried many letters between the 
\ armies in the time of the war, and because my mother and 
i father Jiilien said that I was honest.” 


+ 44 Good reasons,” said Richmond ; 44 knowledge, experience, 

jrhoBesty. I think you deserved your character. Do you 
| know the country between this and Tours well ? ” 
ft 44 Every part of it,” replied the boy. 

I 44 And between this and Angers ? ” asked Richmond again, 
p 44 As well as the other,” answered the boy. 

**Well then,” said Richmond, “open the door and call 
Ife rte of my valets. I retain you in my service, if you are 

HT 44 Oh, yes, my lord, I am free and willing,” replied the boy; 
wr there was that in the manner of the future king of Eng- 
Hand which, though dry and cold, and somewhat stern, in- 
spired respect ; and the boy’s character was peculiar too. 
■The man who knows how to command will always find those 
Itorho are willing to obey ; and the attachments inspired by the 
(prong-minded and the stern are of ten more rapid, generally 
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more permanent, than the affection excited by the weak and 
gentle. * 

The hoy’s nature was brief and laconic ; and, as soM^as he 
had made his answer, he went out into the pass^L and 
sought one of the attendants of the carl, with wjmn he 
returned to his presence. 

“ Take care of that boy,” said Richmond to the man, 
“ and bring him to me as soon as I return. Treat him well, 
and let him have whatever he wants, for he has rendered me 
service.” 

Thus saying, he walked out into the court again, assuming 
a moody and somewhat discontented air. The reading of his 
letters, and his conversation with the boy, had not occupied 
five minutes ; and some of the English gentlemen were still 
studying the epistles they had received in the court. 

“ You have been very brief, my lord,” said the Marquis 
Dorset, thrusting his letter into his pocket. “ AVhat news 
did the boy give you ? I have little or none.” 

“ 1 have none at all,” answered Richmond. “ The boy 
only came from Rouen, 1 find. The English messenger 
stopped there. So I must wait for another long tedious fort- 
night before I get intelligence. I am glad to hear from 
Rennes, however, my Lord of Morlaix,” he added, addressing 
one of the Breton gentlemen, who had been placed with him 
more as a guard than an attendant, “that your noble duke iB 
perfectly recovered, and gone towards Maine for better air, to 
give him strength again.” 

“Indeed, my lord! I had not heard it,” answered the, 
gentleman he addressed. 

“It is true, notwithstanding,” answered Richmond.] 
“ Come, gentlemen, let us mount ; ” and, springing on his] 
horse, he rode forth, followed by his whole tram. 

As he went, he continued to talk of the Duke of Brittany’# 
recovery in a public and open maimer, addressing some 
his observations to the Bretons who accompanied him. 

“ I tear,” he said at length, “ that his highness may think 
me somewhat remiss, if I do not go to compliment him on 
his recovery.” 

He remarked a slight frown come upon the face of Mor-j 
l&ix as he spoke ; and that gentleman ventured to say,— 

“Perhaps, my lord the earl, it might be better to send i 
messenger first, giving some intimation of your purpose ; fod 
his highness, if you recollect— ” 

u I know what you would say,” replied Richmond, s 
paused and hesitated. “ His highness assigned me my reei| 
dence at Vannes ; and X am well aware, that observance of i 
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prince’s wishes is of more importance than any mere point of 
ceremony. You, Dorset, are in the same case ; but in this 
instant* happily we can do both — remain at the spot as- 
sigqo^Ks, and yet show our gladness at our princely friend’s 
recoup. We will send every man, not tied down to this 
spot as we are, to offer our sincere congratulations, and to 
snow that we do not come ourselves solely from respect for 
his commands.” 

“That, my lord, is indeed obviating all difficulties,” said 
Morlaix, with a smile ; “ and, doubtless,” he added, hypo- 
critically, “ you will soon receive an invitation to the court, 
to receive the honours due to your station.” 

Richmond’s face expressed no satisfaction at this answer ; 
and, turning to the rest of the English exiles, he merely 
said, — 

“Well, gentlemen, we will not ride far or fast to-day, 
as you will need your horses for a longer journey to-morrow. 
I will write a letter of compliment to his highness, which you 
. shall deliver for me, and explain that I only regret I could 
not be my own messenger. Monsieur de Morlaix, if you 
- will do me the honour of breaking your fast with me at an 
j early hour to-morrow, we will see these gentlemen depart.” 

The other bowed with all due reverence, and with much 
satisfaction, seeing that the arrest of the Earl of Richmond, 
I and his delivery into the hands of Richard’s emissaries, which 
| he knew was meditated by Landais, would be much more 
| easily effected during the absence of so large a body of the 
| earl’s friends and followers, than it could be while they 
| so closely surrounded his person. It was necessary, how- 
|e«rer, for the Breton to obtain distinct directions as to how be 
^should act ; and, as soon as he returned to the abbey of St. 

i Gildas, he dispatched letters to Landais, informing him of 
the proposed movements of Richmond’s friends, and requiring 
orders for his guidance. 

While he was thus occupied, the young messenger from 
the Bishop of Ely was again brought into the earl’s presence, 
jid the door closed and bolted. Richmond eyed him lor 
moment attentively, and then said, — 

“What do you know, lad, of the contents of the packet 
>u brought me?” 

“ Nothing, my lord,” replied the boy. 

“ What do you guess?” demanded Richmond, who seemed 
Comprehend and be comprehended at once. 

'That your lordship is m peril from something,” replied 
other. 

Why do you guess that?” asked Richmond. 
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41 Because I was told to be secret and swift,” answered tbe 
boy ; 44 to destroy the packet if there was danger of its being 
taken, and to find means of telling you, if I should be pre- 
vented from delivering it, to be upon your guard against 
enemies. Moreover, I heard last night, that three hundred 
archers had marched into Vannes in the morning. 1 ’ 

44 Ha!” said the earl; “I heard not of that. They are 
rapid, it would seem. Now, young man, are you willing to. 
serve me well ?” 

41 Right willing,” replied the boy. 

44 Can you guide me by the shortest and most secret ways, 
hence to the town of Angers?” demanded Richmond. 

41 None better,” said the boy. 

“Well, then, you shall do it,” said Richmond, 44 but be 
silent and secret. Utter no word of what I say to you. even 
to those who seem my dearest friends. I have an expedition 
to make to Angers, to take counsel with persons much in my 
interest there, but none must know of my going — that is all. 
Slay, a word or tw’o more,” he continued thoughtfully. It 
were as well, that none should remark your staying here, or 
know that we hold private conference together. It may seem 
as if the news you brought from Rouen was of sufficient im- 
port to justify suspicion. I will send you into Vannes. 
Stay there at the suburb at the Golden Dolphin, and mind 
you chatter not.” 

“ I chatter little, my lord,” said the boy. 

“I trust so and believe it, my good lad,” replied Rich- 
mond ; 44 but it sometimes happens that youths like you, 
when speaking to persons of superior station, arc silent and 
discreet enough, and yet find a noisy and loquacious tongue 
when with their fellows. But I will not doubt you. You 
must have been proved ere Morton trusted you. Only 
remember, that if you are not now discreet, you may lose 
a good master, who will make your fortune should you prove 
worthy.” 

44 1 will not lose him,” said the boy. 

44 To-morrow night I will speak with you more,” said 
Richmond. 44 Do you know a place near Vannes, called 
CarnacV” 

44 What, where the great stones lie?” asked the lad. 
“Many a time I have played amongst those stones when 
I was eight years old.” 

“Then meet me there with your horse, just at the hour of 
sunset, to-morrow evening,” the earl replied. 44 Set off upon 
the road to Rennes. Turn round by the great fish-ponds* 
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and wait behind the first and second line- of stones till I 
arrive. Though I may tarry a little, still wait.” 

“I will, my lord,” replied the boy, and left the earl's 
presence. 

He kept his word to the letter ; for though he laughed and 

I ’ested, and talked with the people of the little cabaret where 
ie put up, the name of the Earl of Richmond never escaped 
his lips. He talked of the long journey he had had, and of 
how tired his horse was, and complained a little that the Mar- 
quis Dorset had not paid him for his services. 

“ Doubtless you are well paid before,” said the landlord of 
the inn, to whom he spoke. “You seem a sharp boy, and 
not one to go without payment.” 

The lad laughed, and said nothing, confirming the man’s 
suspicions, that he had desired somewhat more than his due. 
Upon the pretence of his horse needing repose, he continued 
to linger where he was during the whole of that day and 
great part of the next, always talking of going back to Rouen, 
till, at length, when evening approached, he payed his score 
and departed. The landlord remarked as he went away — 
w Av, there goes a young truant, who will be scolded roundly, 
I will warrant, for lingering so long, and yet will not want an 
excuse for his tardiness.” 

Slowly jogging on his way, the boy rode even somewhat 
further than Richmond had directed him. But, to say the 
truth, he knew the country better than the earl himself; and 
he knew also the habits of the place, which brought to the 
point at which Richmond had told him to turn off, a consi- 
derable number of the country people going into Yanncs, at 
that hour, to hear the evening service, at the great church of 
St. Paterne. Passing completely round the large tank or 
fish-pond there, he approached the great Druidical temple of 
Cftrnac — the most remarkable perhaps in the world— just as 
the sun was setting ; and dismounting from his horse, he 
stood and gazed forth at the bright sky, with interest very 
different from that which he might have felt, had he known 
where he stood. The boy was ignorant, indeed, of all the 
historical associations connected with the place. He had 
. never heard of Druids or Celts, nor of any other religion but 
\t be Roman Catholic ; but yet there was a curious sort of 
solemn grandeur in that scene, with the thousands and thou- 
sands of tall stones, most of them then standing upright in 
their five curious ranges, with the rosy-coloured light of the 
evening sky pouring in amongst them, which produced a 
sensation almost akin to awe in his young, though not very 
imaginative heart. 
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u This is a strange place,” he thought. “ I wonder what it 
means ? These stones must have been put here by somebody. 
Perhaps they intended to build a church here long, long ago. 
But why should they spread them out so far, and set them all 
on end ? It can’t have been for a church either. But they 
are all dead and gone, that’s clear ; and the stones remain 
and his mind being then led on from- point to point, by some 
process within himself, he said, “ I wonder what will become 
of me. It is very droll, one can never tell what is to happen 
to oneself afterwards. That earl said he would make my 
fortune. What will that fortune be, I wonder ?” 

The sun gradually sank, and all was darkness ; but shortly 
after a pale gleam, coming upon some clouds to the eastward, 
showed that some other light was coming ; and the moon 
soared up in time, and shed her light over the same scene. 
The boy looked round him somevvliat timidly. lie began 
almost to fancy that ghosts of the dead might haunt those 
solemn places. All remained still and quiet however, till at 
length he heard the sound of a horse’s feet, and ventured to 
look out. The riders were not near enough for him to see 
anything however; for the night was so still that h^ heard 
them alar. At length they came nearer and nearer ; and, 
taking his stand at his horse’s side, he gazed along the line 
of stones till four horsemen rode in and approached him. 

“ Mount, and come on*” Baid the voice ot Richmond ; and 
the boy sprang into the saddle at once. The earl had not 
stopped to speak the words ; and ere the lad was mounted, he 
had ridden on some hundred yards, as it seems in a wrong 
direction, for he speedily heard a low voice, saying — “ To the 
ight, my lord. It is Rafcr and shorter.” 

“ But this is the road to La Roche Bernard,” replied Rich- 
mond, turning, and eyeing him by the moonlight. 

u But you must not go by La Roche,” replied the lad, 
“ but by Redon and Nozay. We will cross the Villaine near 
Redon. Then there is nothing to stop you till you get to 
Nozay, neither towns nor castles, but sandy tracks through 
the bushes. There is the castle of Furette, indeed ; but it 
was burnt in the last war, and there is no one in it.” 

u Play me not false,” said Richmond, in a threatening tone* 
but turning his rein at the same time in the direction the boy 
pointed out. 

“Ride here,” he continued, “between me and this good 
lord. Now tell me, how far is it to Angers by this road ? ” 

“ Some twenty-six leagues, my lord,” replied the lad* 
“ and by the other more than thirty.” 

“ You are right there,” said the Marquis Dorset. 
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u And what will one find on the other side cf Nozay ?” 
ashed the earl. 

“ Nothing to stop you, sir,” said the boy ; “ betweenit and 
Angers there is the little village of Conde, wbcre'you can 
bait your horses ; and there is a good road thence to Angers, 
with nothing but hamlets or scattered farm-liouscs, till you 
reach the town. No one would be able to take you froi® 
Redon to Nozay but myself— at least, nobody at Vannes; 
but from Nozay to Angers you could go by yourself if you 
liked.” 

“You seem to know it well,” said Richmond. 

“ I was born at Nozay,” replied the boy. 

There the ^conversation stopped ; and they rode on in 
silence for sonic time, going at a very quick pace, till at 
length the earl said, — 

“ We must spare our horses a little, or they will hardly 
bear us out. Twenty-six leagues — think you we can do it in 
one day, boy ? ” 

“Oh yes, my lord,” replied the boy, “if your beasts be 
strong and willing. The night is fresh, and the ground 
soft; and we can afford to stop and feed the horses at Nozay; 
for, if any one comes after us, a thousand to one they will 
take the other road.” 

“ That is one recommendation to yours at all events,” said 
Dorset, laughing ; “ and the ground is soft enough, indeed — 
for it seems to me as if we were entering a inorass.” 

“ So we are,” answered the boy, coolly. “ We had better 
ride one by one. Then if I make a mistake, I shall be the 
first to pay for it.” 

Thus saying, he rode on boldly and rapidly, till at the end 
of about half a league, the swampy ground ceased ; and the 
country began to rise a little. Ascending by gradual slopes, 
the road which they now followed, and which was clearly 
enough defined by its sandy colour, gained a considerable 
elevation above the sea ; and Richmond was just in the act of 
observing that they must have got at least eight miles lrom 
Vannes, when they heard the distant report of a cannon boom 
upon the air ; and Dorset exclaimed, — 

“ What may that mean ?” 

“ That they have found out you are gone,” said the boy, 
laughing. 

‘Did it seem to come from Vannes?” demanded Rich- 
mond. 

“ To a certainty,” answered the boy. “ The wind sets this 
way ; but it is our own fault if they catch us now.” 

No other indication of pursuit reached their ears as they 
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pursued their way, till at length the boy, pointing forward 
with his hand, said, — 

“ There is Redon. You can either go through the town or 
by the fcrd. The ford is shortest.” 

“ And safest too, in all probability,” replied Richmond 

“I think they could hear that gun,” said the boy, “if 
they could but make out what it meant.” 

•‘“Then, take the ford, by all means,” said Richmond; and 
pursuing a narrow path to the left, which ran some way up 
the river, the lad led them to the bank of the stream, and 
passed safely through, though the water rose to the horse’s 
girths. The rest followed ; and turning over the shoulder of 
the hill, at the end of a few miles, they entered a wild and 
desolate track, where woods and bushes seeftied scattered 
over a wide extent of shifting sand, amidst which all vestige 
of a road seemed lost. Straight on went the boy, however, 
without pause or hesitation, appearing to be guided, in finding 
his way hack to liia native place, by the same sort of instinct 
which is possessed by dogs and some kinds of pigeons. 

All seemed so dark — tor the moon ha4 by this time gone 
down — so wild, so trackless, that Richmond at length ex- 
claimed, with anxious sternness, — 

“ Are you sure you are right, boy?” 

“ Quite sure,” replied the boy ; and on he went, leading 
the way through one wide patch of bushes, round the angle 
of a little wood, down a little dell, across a rivulet, up a slope, 
into another track wilder than before, as if not a .tree had 
been cut down, or a bush grubbed up, since last he was 
there. 

“There comes morning,” he said at length. “We shall < 
reach Nozay just at break of day.” 

“ And right glad will my horse be to get there,” said Dorset; 
“ for he is well-nigh knocked up. He has been stumbling at 
every step for the last hour.” 

“ Food will set him up,” said the boy ; “ and that he can 
soon have. There is Bohalard and its windmill to the right, 
peeping through the dusk, like a great giant with his arms 
stretched out to catch us.” 

The sight of the windmill, and the boy’s instant recognition 
of it, relieved Richmond a good deal ; for he had not been 
able to divest hi3 mind of some doubts as to his young guide’s 
accuracy ; for the country had been so wild and trackless, that 
it seemed impossible to him for any one accurately to remember 
every step of the way, and one mistake must have been irre- 
trievable in the darkness. A few minutes more set him at 
rest completely; for as the air grew lighter every moment, he 
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perceived at no great distance in advance, a tower upon an 
elevated spot, and a little beyond that again, but lower down, 
the spire of a church, 

“ What is that tower, boy ?” he asked as they rode on. 

u It is called Beauvais, my lord/ 1 replied the lad ; u and that 
Is the church of Nozay.” 

u Then let ps slacken our pace a little,” said Richmond, and 
according to the boy’s prediction, they rode into the small 
town just as the sun was rising. 

“ nere, stop here,” said the boy, drawing in his horse’s rein 
before a house, which seemed somewhat like an inn of the 
second or third class : “ this is not the best cabaret ; but the 
landlord is the honestest man and by thundering with his 
fists at the large gate, he soon brought forth Borne of the in- 
mates from their beds. 

“Ah, Petit!” cried the landlord, who was amongst the 
, first ; u is that you again, Pierre la Brousse ? and so you 
^have brought me some guests.” 

^^“Who must have food for themselves and horses, in a 
minute, father,” replied the boy, “for they want to be in 
Angers before mass.” 

“ They’ll hardly manage that,” said the landlord, looking at 
the horses ; “ however, we must do what we can. Come in, 
come in. Jacques tend the horses. Come in, Pierre.'* 

“No, I must up to the top of the church,” said the boy, 
“ to sec who Comes after ; for Maitre Landais is no friend of 
mine ; and if his people catch me, I shall taste hemp. So 
keep my horse saddled while he feeds : the gentlemen can do 
as they like, for they can find their way now ; but I’ll be away 
as soon as I see any one coming over the landes.” 

This was said aloud, and Richmond answered, — 

“ No, no, — we will go with thee, lad.” 

“ Stay, stay ; my son shall go up the steeple,” cried the 
landlord, “ he is quick enough in all conscience ; and his eyes 
are good. You stay and feed, Pierre.” 

Such was then the arrangement. The son of the landlord 
was sent up to the top of the church to watch, while the whole 
party of travellers halted at the little inn, to rest, feed their 
horses, and partake of what coarse refreshment the place 
afforded. The horse of the Marquis Dorset however, would 
.not feed ; but by the mediation of Pierre la Brousse, that 
nobleman procured another very fair animal to carry him on ; 
and the furniture of that which he had been riding was trans- 

« ed to the back of the fresh steed. The other four horses 
[their provender willingly enough ; and, having seen this 
I necessary point settled, Richmond and his companions 
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entered the house ; and soon had some eggs, meat, and wine 
aet before them. They had time to make a tolerable meal, 
but no more ; for just as they had finished, the landlord’s son 
came running in to say, that he saw a party of horsemen 
coming over the landes, at the distance of about three miles. 

“How many are they?” demanded Richmond, in a calm 
tone. 

“ A good number, sir,” replied the young man, “ but I did 
not stay to count them. 

u llow can they have tracked us?” cried the boy. 

u They had something running before them which looked 
like a dog,” said the landlord’s son. “ It was too far to see 
exactly what it was ; but it might be a bloodhound.” 

“ My dog for an hundred angels ! ” said Richmond, in a 
low tone, “ we must to horse at once — Were they coming 
quick ? ” 

“ No, slow enough,” answered the young man, following 
the strangers to the court-yard. i 

u Thank Heaven, their horses must be as tired as ourdjp 
said Dorset ; and, paying the reckoning, the party of fugitives 
mounted in haste to depart. 

“ There is a gold crown for thee, young man,” said Rich- 
mond to the landlord’s son, before they set out, “ and if thou 
and thy father can contrive to delay those who come after, for 
one hour, I promise, on the word of an English nobleman, you 
shall have ten such sent to you by some means. If I reach 
Angers in safety, you may come and claim the reward. — Now 
on, gentlemen, as fast as whip and spur will carry us.” 

On they went then ; and, lor fully twenty miles more, their 
horses bore them up well ; but evident symptoms of failing 
strength began to manifest themselves about nine o’clock, and 
before ten it became clearly necessary to seek some fresh 
beasts. The houses were now, however, beginning to appear 
more frequently ; the boy Pierre knew every place where a 
liorse was likely to be obtained ; and the four which were 
wanted were at last procured, some being found at erne place, 
and some at another. It was none too soon, however ; for 
while yet at the distance of some three miles from Atogers, 
a large stag- hound with a silver collar, bounded up to the 
side of the earl of Richmond, and almost sprang upon his 
horse. 

“ Ah, my poor Taker,” said Richmond. “ Thou hast un- 
wittingly betrayed me, I fear. — Look back, look back,” he 
added to his followers ; “ they must be near at hand now.” 

Nothing was to be seen, however ; for the dog had outrun 
the pursuers ; and, for a mile further, they did not come in 
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*ight. then, however, they were seea coming over arhill not 
very far off ; and, from that spot, the journey became in fact 
.a race. Those who followed had evidently hired fresh horses 
likewise ; or rather, armed with the authority of the Duke of 
Britanny, they had taken them wherever they found them ; 
and they gained perceptibly upon the fugitives. Now they 
were lost sight of in a hollow, as the road rose up and down ; 
now they came in sight again, and each time nearer than 
before. At length, however, a glimpse of the winding Ma- 
yenne was obtained, and then towers and steeples were seen 
over the trees. 

4 ‘ Angers, Angers !” cried the boy, with renewed hope. 

On they dashed ; and, when they reached the gates of the 
city, the horsemen of the Duke of Britanny were not three 
hundred yards behind them. 

There, however, both parties reined in their horses; and 
Richmond presented his letters of safe conduct to the guard 
at the gates. The pursuers did not venture tto follow any 
fhrther ; for they were already within the pale of France ; 
and, wearied in frame, but relieved in mind, the earl rode on 
into the town. 

As, now in security, Richmond cast off his clothes at the 
inn, and prepared to take some repose, his mind rested upon 
the events of the eight and forty hours just past, and his 
last thought, ere his eyes closed in sleep, was — u It is strange 
that I should owe my escape from imprisonment, — ay, and 
from death-— to a woodman in a distant part of England.” 
He might have said, “ and that England should owe him a 
king but all the coming time was dim to the eyes of the 
earl; and he only added — “I vow to the blessed Virgin 
Mary if ever I should sit upon the throne of England, as 
some men think likely, I will find out that man and reward 
Mto.” 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

There was a hand laid upon the latch of the door, for doors 
even in great houses had latches to them, dear reader, in that 
age of simple contrivances ; and Constance asked, “Who is 
there V" 

“ Open, Constance, open ! ” said the voice of Iola ; and her 
cousin gave her instant admission, holding out her arms to 
her and pressing her to her heart, as if she had thought 
that the companion of her youth was lost to her for ever. 

“ Have you been disturbed, Constance?” asked her cousin, 
kissing her cheek. 

“Only by your girl Susan, about a quarter of an htfbr 
ago,” replied Constance. “I bade her come again in half 
an hour, and tell my maiden not to sit up for me.” 

“ I have been long, dear cousin,” said Iola, “ and kept you 
waiting; but 3 could not help it, for there was much to 
say.” 

“And} ou have been far,” said Constance, gazing at her 
with inquiring looks, “ for your gown is wet with dew, and 
torn moreover ! ” 

“And my feet, too, with the brambles,” answered Iola, 
sitting down and uncovering her fair delicate feet and ankles. 
“My path has been almost as rough and thorny as that 
of the world, Constance. Sec how they have scratched 
me.” 

“ But what did he say ? What advice have you obtained ? ” 
demanded Constance, looking with no very serious commise- 
ration at the scratches which streaked the pure white skin of 
her cousin. 

“You don’t pity me,” said Iola, laughing. “You are a 
cruel girl.” 

“If the wounds of the world are not more serious than 
tiiese, you will not deserve much pity,” answered Constance. 
“ I am anxious about graver things, Iola ; but you are so 
light.” 

“ Well, well, I will tell you,” answered Iola. “ Let met 
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but put on these slippers, and get^a little breath, for my heart 
has been beating somewhat more than needful. What coun- 
sel has he given, do you ask ? How do you know that it was 
a man at all? .Well, I will own. It was a man, but an old 
one, Constance ; and now I will tell you what he said, lie 
said that a marriage contracted between infants was not law- 
ful. That it was a corrupt custom which could not be justi- 
fied, for that a reasonable consent was needful to make a mar- 
riage valid, consequently that I am not bound at all by acts 
to which 1 gave no consent — the acts of others, not my own. 
He says, moreover, that religion itself forbids me to promise 
what 1 cannot perform.” * 

Constance gazed at her with wonder and surprise. The 
view thus suddenly presented to her was so strange, so new, 
so contrary to the received notions and opinions of the time, 
that at first all seemed mist and darkness to her. 

“This is extraordinary, indeed!” she exclaimed. “This 
is extraordinary, indeed 1 Who can it be, Iola, who thus 
ventures to set at defiance, not merely the opinions of the 
world at large, but that of lawyers and fathers of the church, 
who have always held such contracts binding?” 

“ He says that it is not so,” answered Iola. “ He # gave me 
many instances in which such contracts, especially between 
princes and high nobles, have been set at nought, where the 
church has treated them as things of no value, and lawyers 
have passed them over with little reverence. Ilut 1 could 
tell you more extraordinary things than this, Constance. 
Men are beginning in this world to look with keen and 
searching eyes into these received opinions which you talk 
of, and to ask if they are founded on justice and right, or in 
ignorance, superstition, and craft. Light is streaming in 
upon darkness, and there is a day rising, of which I see the 
dawn, though 1 may never sec the noon.” 

“1 can understand nothing of all this,” said Constance. 
“ Dearest Iola, I think your wits must have been shaken by 
all you" have undergone. You speak so wildly and so 
strangely.” 

“Nay, nay,” said Iola. “I am as calm as you are, and 
these ideas which I give you, under the promise you have 
made never to reveal one word that I tell you, 1 have long 
held and Bhall ever continue to hold.” 

“I have never had any hint of them before. I have 
never seen any sign of them,” replied Constance, “ and yet 
we ha^e been like sisters from our infancy.” 

“ During the last year, Constance,” asked Iola, in a grave 
and solemn tone, “have you ever seen me kneel down to 
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worship picture of saint, or of virgin, relic, statue, or cruci- 
fix?” 

Constance put her hand upon her forehead and gazed at 
her cousin with a look of bewildered dismay. “ I do not 
know that I have,” she said, after a moment’s thought; “but 
I have seen you tell your beads. I have known you con- 
fess and receive absolution.” 

“I have told my beads, Constance,” said her cousin, “and 
at every bead I have said a prayer ; but it has been to God 
the Father through Christ the Saviour, and I have ever 
prayed for direction in the right. I have confessed, because 
there can be no harm in confessing my sins to the ear of a 
priest as well as to the ear of God, and if he has' pretended 
to absolve me from sins, which God alone can absolve, it is 
his fault and not mine. I have thought myself little bene- 
fited thereby.” 

Constance started up, exclaiming, “ I will go and pray for 
you, lola. I will go and pray for you ! ” 

“ Stay yet a while, dear cousin, and then gladly will I ask 
your prayers,” said Tola ; “ but let them, dear Constance, be 
addressed to God alone, and not to saints or martyrs. You 
will ask why. 1 will show you in a moment. God has 
himself forbidden it. Look here and she drew a small 
closely- written book from her bosom. “ This, Constance, is 
the w r ord of God,” she continued, “the book from which 
priests, aud bishops, and popes pretend to derive their reli- 
gion. Look what are its injunctions here.” 

Timidly and stealthily, as if she were committing an act 
of very doubtful propriety, Constance looked over her 
cousin’s shoulder to the page which lola held open in the 
book, and read on with eager and attentive eyes. 

“Does it say so?” she asked at length. “Does it say 
so ? What can this mean, lola ? Why should they so de- 
ceive us V ” * 

“ That 1 cannot tell,” answered Ida ; “ for no good pur- 
pose, doubtless ; but that matters little. It is sufficient for me 
to know that they do deceive us, and in a matter that con- 
cerns my soul’s salvation I will not be deceived. We sjsoke 
just before I went, Constance, of mental reservation. You 
own, you know, that it is neither more nor less than deceit. 
It is promising without performing, clothing a lie in the 
garb of truth. What does not follow from such duplicity ! 
Will not they who cheat us, and make a profession of cheat- 
ing in one thing, cheat us in many? Will they not cheat us 
in all ? Often have I thought, before I saw thi9 book, that 
it was strange man should have the power to forgive sins. 
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We arc told that our sins arc against God and against man. 
If agalfist man, the only one who has power to forgive them 
is the man whom we have offended ; if against God, then God 
only has the power. But all sins are against God, 'for they 
arc all a violation of his law, and therefore he only can remit 
them perfectly.” 

“ Bat he may depute the power to his priests,” said Con- 
stance. 

“ What, the Almighty, all-seeing God, depute his power to 
blind impotent mortals!” exclaimed fola. “What, depute 
his power of pardoning me to a drunken, luxurious, sinful 
priest ! You may say that such a man lias not the power, 
and that absolution from him is of no avail. But if you do, 
dear cousin, you are a heretic ; for we are told that it is of 
avail. But what must be their idea of the great Searcher of 
all hearts who believe that He has need of such instruments, 
chooses them, or uses them. Such is not the picture of Him 
given in this book. Here, God is God ; the Saviour, man and 
God ; the Holy Spirit, the comforter and guide of man from 
God. There is no other intercessor between man and God 
but the one, who is man and God, no other guide but the 
Spirit, proceeding from both Father and Saviour, no other 
atonement but the death of Christ, no other sacrifice but 
his.” 

“1 am bewildered,” said Constance, bending her head 
down to licr hands and covering her eyes in thought. The 
next moment, however, she looked up, asking, “ Then why 
do the clergy forbid us to read this book if it teaches so to 
know God?” 

“ Because it is that which condemns them,” answered Iol£; 
u they profess that the religion they teach is founded upon 
this book, and in this book I find the frequent command of 
God to search the scriptures. The priests say, I must not 
search them. Then, either they are not from God, because 
they contradict Him ; or the book is not from God, because it 
contradicts them. Now in this book J find innumerable proofs 
that it is from God ; and they themselves declare it to be so. 
They, are self-condemned to any one who opens it ; and there- 
fore have they sealed it lest men should read and know them 
for what they are.” 

“And yet,” said Constance, “who was so eager as you to 
save the good Bishop of Ely — who rejoiced so much at his 
escape?” 

“ I say not that there are no good men amongst them, dear 
Constance,” replied her cousin ; “ for I believe that there are 
many; but all human beings have their weaknesses. I be' 
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lieve Doctor Morton to be a good man ; but of course he 
teaches nothing but the doctrines of the church to wfyeh he 
belongs. He dare teach nothing else *, for who would venture 
to incur, not only the loss of every worldly good, but death 
itself- — a burning and a terrible death — when perhaps he 
thinks he can do as much good, by following the ways of 
those who went before him, as by any other path ? ” 

“ But truth is beautiful,” said Constance ; “ and would a 
good man tcacli falsehood when the very book of his fceligion 
shows liim that it is so ?” . 

“Did he ever read that hook? Did he ever study it ? ” 
asked Jola. “ Did he ever examine its pages closely, seeking 
no gloss or comment of those who would pervert it, but 
merely asking the aid of the Holy Spirit 1 Many a man is 
unwilling to examine too closely when all his earthly happi- 
ness depends upon his shutting his eyes. Many a man is too 
timid to stand by bis own judgment, however right, when 
there are a multitude of decisions, however corrupt, against 
him.” 

“ But, perhaps,” said Constance, “ the book may be so ob- 
scure and difficult, that it cannot he understood without an 
interpretation.” 

“ It is clear and simple as the unclouded sky,” replied Iola ; 
“as easy as the words which we address to babes. It was 
given to, and transmitted by, unlettered fishermen. It made 
all clear that was dark, and removed every cloud and every 
shadow. This book contains but one mystery, instead of the 
thousands which they teach us ; and that mystery is ex- 
plained, so that we cannot but believe even while we do not 
comprehend.” 

“ But what does it teach, then ? ” asked Constance. 

“ It te aches that wc arc to worship God alone,” answxrcd 
Iola. “It teaches that to bow down before any creature, 
statue, or image, is to offend the Creator, and idolatry against 
God. It teaches that there is no mediator, no intercessor, but 
one, Christ, and that the office of saints and martyrs is to 
praise God, not to intercede tor mortals. It teaches that the 
only atonement, the only sacrifice needful to expiate the sins 
of the whole world, was that of Christ, that it was complete, 
full and sufficient, and that to look to any other for pardon, is 
to rob God of his glory. It teaches that man can be pardoned 
by God alone, and will be pardoned through faith in Christy 
It teaches, moreover, that, if any man keeps the whole law of 
God, even to the smallest point, he has done no more than he 
is bound to do, and therefore that his good works have no 
power to save him from the original curse — how much less to 
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help or to save any other. It teaches, too, dear cousin, that 
repentance is needful to every one — the deep, heartfelt, sin- 
cere repentance of the spirit ; but that, to seek, by inflicting 
pains upon our body, to atone for the evils we have committed 
is to rest upon a broken reed, to presume ilpon our own 
strength, and to deny the efficacy of God’s mercy in 
Christ.” 

Constance listened with deep attention till her cousin had 
done. 

“ I would fain read that book,” she said, in a hesitating 
tone ; “ but the priests have always forbidden it.” 

“ God says, ‘read it ! 1 ” said IoJa. “ Who shall set up the 
words of man against the words of God ? ” 

“Will you lend it to me, then?” asked Constance, 
timidly. 

“ Oh, joyfully,” answered Iola ; “ but it must be upon one 
condition, dear Constance. I have bound you by a promise, 
never to repeat anything I say to you. I must now have 
another promise, never to let any eye but your own see this 
little volume. When you read it lock the door. When you 
have done hide it where no one can find it. 1 need give you 
no motive, dear Constance,” she added, throwing her arm 
round her neck, and gazing affectionately into her eyes ; 
“ but yet let me remind you that my life is at stake, that the 
least imprudence, the least indiscretion would give me over to 
a death by fire ; for they hold those who worship God as God 
himself has taught, to be heretics. We are not called upon 
either to be teachers or martyrs. We may be permitted to 
hold on our own way without offending others, so long as we 
worship not things of stick and stone ; but, should it be dis- 
covered what my real thoughts are, that moment I should be 
dragged before those who would force me to declare them. I 
would never renounce my opinions or deny my belief ; and 
the only late before me would be death.” 

“ God forbid ! ” said Constance, earnestly. “ God forbid 1 
I will be very careful, lola — more careful than if my own 
life was at stake.” 

“ 1 know you will, sweet sister,” replied Iola, putting the 
book into her hands. “ Read it, Constance, read it, and 
judge lor yourseli. Try to cast from your mind everything 
,'you have beard on religion not contained in this book ; and, 
if you do that, this book will as certainly lead you right as 
there is truth in Heaven.” 

Constance took it, and retired to her own chamber, where 
she sat down lor a few moments 1 thought. Her first medita- 
tion, however, was not of the book, but of Iola. 
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Was this the same creature, she thought, whom she had 
known from infancy — sweet, gay, playful Iola? Was this 
she whose heart she used to think the lightest in the 
world, whose deepest meditations seemed to break off in a 
sportive jest ? At first it seemed strange, almost impossible. 
But yet, when she called memory to her aid, and recollected 
many of the circumstances of the past, especially during the 
last two years, she saw that it might well be. She felt that 
her own graver and somewhat slower spirit might not reach 
those depths of thought into which Ida’s seemed to plunge 
with bold and fearless courage. She remembered many a gay 
speech, many a half-reply which had appeared all sportive- 
ness, but which, when examined and pondered, proved to be 
full of mind and matter. 

u Yes,” she said, at length. u I have loved her, but not 
esteemed her enough. I have known her well, but not the 
depths. She is all that 1 thought her ; but she is more. 
Yet it was not she deceived me, but myself. She hid 
nothing ; but my eye was too diin to penetrate even the light 
veil with which her happy nature covered her strong mind. 
It is strange, what an awe I feel in looking at this little 
volume P and she gazed at it, as it lay upon her knee. “ It 
must be that I have so often heard that we ought not to read 
it, that 1 have yielded my judgment to mere assertions. Yet 
I have heard the very men who bade me forbear, call it the 
'word of God. — I M ill read it. That word must be a comfort 
and blessing. — But 1 will pray first and kneeling down she 
began, u Oh, blessed Saint Clare ” 

But then she suddenly stopped, and meditated for a moment, 
still kneeling. She seemed puzzled how to frame her appeal. 
At length, however, she bowed her head upon her hands, and 
repeated in English the Lord’s prayer. She added nothing 
more, but rising from her knees, unclasped the book, drew 
the lamp nearer, and began to read. 

The clock struck four, and found her reading stilL 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

One l\y one, the guests assembled in the hall of Chidlow 
Castle, for the first meal of the day, which, as the reader 
well knows, was in those days a very substantial affair. 
People in high station usually dined, as it was called, at a 
very early hour ; for, in all the mutations of fashion, nothing 
has changed more than the dinner hour in Europe. The 
labouring classes indeed, of all countries, consulting health 
and convenience alone, have varied very little. It was then 
about the hour of ten, when two or three of the guests 
appeared in the hall. Then came the lord of the castle 
himself, with liis sister, the abbess, on his arm. Sir William 
Arden and two or three other guests followed ; then Lord 
Fulmer and some others, then Chartley, then Sir Edward 
Huhgerford. 

A great change had come over Lord Fulmer’s aspect. Ife 
was calm, though very grave, courteous and attentive to 
all, though somewhat absent in his manner, and falling into 
frequent fits of thought. Even to Chartley, whose demeanour 
was perfectly unchanged, he showed himself polite, though 
cold, conversed with him once or twice across the table, and 
by no allusion whatsoever approaching the subjept of their 
rencounter in the morning. The meal passed off cheerfully, 
with most of those present ; and, aficr it was over, the party 
in general separated to prepare for the sports and occupations 
of the day. 

“Now, gentlemen,” said Lord Calverly; “all who are 
disciples of St. Hubert, prepare your horses ; for, though 
the month of May is not come, 1 am determined we will 
force a buck before the day is over. My good sister, here, 
notwithstanding holy vows and pious meditations, loves well 
to see a falcon flv or a dog run ; and she will accompany us 
on her mule. Take care that she docs not outride us all; 
fot the best barb in my stables, except at the full gallop, will 
hardly outrun that mule of hers.” 

These words were followed by much hurrying away from 
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the room ; and, in the moment of confusion, Lord Fulmer 
lightly touched Chartley’s arm, saying in a low tone, — 

“My lord, before we set out, I have a word or two for 
your private ear, if I may crave audience.” 

“Assuredly!” replied- Chartley. “You can take it, my 
lord, when you think fit.” 

“ Then I will join you in your apartments, as soon as I am 
booted,” answered Fulmer. 

In somewhat less than five minutes, after Chartlcy had 
reached his own chamber, he was joined by Fulmer prepared 
for the chase. As usual, where men have a resolute incli- 
nation to cut each other’s throats, all sorts of ceremonious 
courtesy took place between them ; and, after Fulmer was 
seated, he leaned across the table, saying, — 

“ I have come, my lord Chartley, to speak to you both of 
the past and the future. As for the past I have had time to 
think, not only of what occurred between us this morning, 
but of my own conduct towards you ; and I do not scruple 
to avow that I feel I have been wrong.” 

“ Then, think of it no more, my good lord,” replied 
Chartley, holding out liis hand to him frankly ; but Lord 
Fulmer did not take it. 

“ I have not yet done,” he said. “ I have owned that I 
was wrong, that I behaved uncourteously and rashly, both 
last night and to-day, under the influence of strongly- 
moved passion, which has now passed away. I apologize 
for it, and pray you to accept my excuse. — So much for the 
past ; and now lor the future, my lord. I trust I shall not 
forget myself again ; hut thus are we circumstanced. You 
have become acquainted with a lady contracted to me ; you 
have had an opportunity of rendering her service ; and 1 have 
no doubt did so in the kindest and most courteous manner. 
I mean not to say that you have done aught that is wrong, 
or that, knowing she was pledged to be my wife, you have 
striven to win her from me ; but unwittingly perhaps, yon 
have learned to love her j^ourself, and deprived me of a share 
of her affection. — Deny it not ; for it is evident.” 

He paused for an instant, as if the words he spoke were 
very bitter to himself; and Chartley remained perfectly silent, 
with his eyes fixed upon a spot on the table, as if waiting to 
hear what this commencement w r ould lead to. 

“ Now, my lord,” continued Fulmer, with a sigh, “ to my 
mind, two men cannot love one woman and both live. Such 
is the case with you and me. I grant that you have as much 
right to love her as I have. I am willing to look upon it, as 
if wc were merely two rivals for the same hand ; but still 
I say, there is but one way of terminating that rivalry ; for 
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her faith is already plighted to me ; and therefore the ques- 
tion cannot and must not be submitted to her decision.” 

“ I understand your meaning, my good lord,” said Chart- 
ley, seeing that he paused, “and think that your view is 
wrong ” 

“ Hear me out,” said Fulmer, interrupting him. “ I have 
yet a few more words to say. My views can never be 
changed. They are based upon my own nature. I cannot 
live, Lord Chart! ey, in doubt or jealousy — I cannot live un- 
loved by her I love. I cast myself upon your generosity 
then, to yield me compensation for an injury, even uninten- 
tional, in such a manner as will in no degree compromise the 
fair name of her who is to be my wife or yours.” 

“ Upon my life, my noble lord,” replied Chartlcy, in his 
usual frank tone, “I do not think the right way for me 
to win her, would be to cut your throat, nor for you, to cut 
mine.” 

u Perhaps not,” replied Lord Fulmer ; “ but so it must 
be ; for it is the only way open to us.” 

“ I think not,” answered Chartley. u If I understand 
right, the Lady lola is formally and fully contracted to you — 
1 will not deny Lord Fulmer, that this was painful news to 
me ; but, I knew it was an ill without remedy ; and T never 
even dreamed, from that moment, of ' seeking to win one 
thought of the lady, from her promised — her affianced hus- 
band. So help me, heaven, I would never have seen her 
again willingly. I am not here of my own will, my lord. I 
am a prisoner, and would willingly remove myself to any 
other abode, to cause no pain or disquiet. I do not believe, 
I never have believed, that there is any occasion for such 
disquiet. The Lady lola may have won my regard ; but, I 
have no reason to suppose that I, in the slightest degree, 
have won hers. No words of affection have ever passed be- 
tween us ; no suit has been made on my part, no acknowledg- 
ment on hers. As you have taken a more frank and courteous 
tone than you assumed this morning, I will not now scruple 
to say how we first met, and explain to you all that can be ex- 
plained, without dangerously affecting another. You doubt- 
less know that I am here under the king’s displeasure, for 
aiding my good and reverend friend, the Bishop of Ely, to 
escape from the perils which menaced him. He travelled 
disguised in my train, till we arrived at the abbey of St. 
Clare of Atherstone, where he had appointed a servant to 
meet him with intelligence of importance. I sat next the 
Lady lola at supper, but parted with her there, and left the 
good bishop in the stranger’s lodging. Having cause to sus- 
pect that some one had left my train— a servant of Sir Charles 
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Weinants — for the purpose of giving intimation ot the bishop’s 
place of refuge to those who might apprehend him* I turned 
my horse in the forest, bidding my comrades ride on. Various 
events detailed me in the forest all night ■” 

“ But, how came she in the forest too ?” demanded Fulmer, 
gravely ; for the frankness of Chart ley’s manner had pro- 
duced some effect. 

“I must pause one moment to consider,” replied Chartley; 
“ whether 1 can answer that question without a breach of 
faith to others — Yes, I can. The Lady lola it was, who 
guided the bishop from the abbey, when it was surrounded 
and attacked by the king’s soldiery ; and, in so doing, her re- 
turn was cut off.” 

“But how came that task to fall upon her?” again de- 
manded Fulmer. 

“That, my good lord, I can hardly tell you,” answered 
Chartley ; “ for to say the truth, and the mere truth, I do 
not rightly know. There is some secret communication be- 
tween the abbey and the wood. — Stay, I remember ; I have 
heard tlic bishop say, that many years ago he saved the life 
of the last Lord Oalverly, petitioning for. his pardon, and 
obtaining it, when he was taken in one of the battles of those 
times. This is most probably why the task was assigned to 
the lady, and why she undertook it.” 

Fulmer mused gloomily. 

“ Perhaps so,” he said at length ; “ but yet, my lord, me- 
thinks some warmer words than mere courtesy must have 
been used to induce the stay of so young and inexperienced 
a lady, alone in the forest lor a whole night, with a gay noble- 
man such as yourself.” 

“ Warmer things, if your lordship likes,” cried Chartley, 
indignantly ; “ for, by the Lord that lives, the thing that kept 
her there, was seeing the houses burning on the abbey green. 
That was warm enough. For shame, Lord Fulmer I Have 
you consorted with people who teach men to think there is 
no virtue in woman, no honour in man ? — But let me do 
the lady justice. She was not alone with me. My Arab 
servant was with us all the time — followed us close — sat with 
us in the old castlc-hall ; and I do not think ten sentences 
were spoken which he did not hear. But, my good lord, 
since such is your humour, I will not baulk you. 1 have 
borne this long enough. Be it as you say. Wait but a few 
days, to let your conduct of last night pass from men’s minds; 
and I will afford you cause of quarrel to ybur heart's content, 
in which this lady’s name shall bear no share. Then we 
will void our differences in the eye of all the world, as 
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soon as I am no longfer a prisoner in ward. There is my 
hand on it.” 

Fulincr took it and grasped it tight, with a feeling of ran- 
corous satisfaction, which he could hardly conceal. 

“ Then for the present we are friends, my good lord,” he 
said ; “ and I will take care that nothing in my manner shall 
betray our secret while waiting your good pleasure.” 

“ A9 you will,” answered Chartley. “Put on what seem- 
ing you may like. 1 wear no vizard — but hark, there arc the 
horses in the court-yard ; and here comes Sir William Arden, 
just in time to go with us.” 

' “In order to do what?” asked Sir William Arden, looking 
from the one to the other with an inquiring glance. 

“ To hunt,” replied Chartley. “ Are you not going ?” 

“ Oh yes,” answered the knight. “ Though ’tis somewhat 
early in the year. Yet I suppose my good Lord Calvcrly’s 
bucks are always fat, so let us to horse.” 

Descending the stairs of the tower, they speedily reached 
the court -yard, and found all prepared for their expedition. 
The abbess was already on her mule, Sir Kdward Hungerford 
in the saddle, looking down the length of his leg and thigh, 
in evident admiration of his own fair proportions, Lord Cal- 
verly by the side of his horse, and huntsmen and grooms, a 
goodly train. 

lola and Constance stood together to witness the departure 
of the party, having declined to join the hunt : and Sir 
William Arden paused for a moment or two, by the side of 
the latter, while the rest mounted. 

The morning was fine, the scent lay well upon the dewy 
ground; a fat, solitary buck had been marked down in a 
covert, about two miles off*; and he was soon found, and the 
dogs put upon his steps. He took straight across the chase, 
towards some other woods, at the distance of four or five 
miles ; and it was a beautiful sight, to see the noble beast 
darting along across the open country, with the dogs in full 
cry behind him, and the troop of gay lords and ladies fol- 
lowing. Chartley gave way to all the spirit of the hunter, 
and galloped on, sometimes talking to Lord Calverly, or Sir 
"William Arden, and sometimes to Lord Fulmer. To the 
latter his manner was courteous and easy; nor did the 
slightest embarrassment appear in it, although he caught the 
eyes of his elder friend fixed upon him, with a suspicious ex- 
pression, whenever any conversation took place between him 
jjmd his rival. When the buck was slain, however, and the 
Igtoorning's sport over, Sir William Arden took the first oppor- 
tunity of riding up to his young friend’s side, and sayiug^ia a 
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low tone, “ I hope, my lord, you are not going to play the 
fool." 

“Not more than usual, Arden,” replied Chartley. “ Have 
I shown, by any signs, that tlic disease is aggravated?” 

“ Not that I perceive,” answered Sir William Arden ; “ but 
just as I was coming away, that dear little girl said something 
to me, I could not very well understand, about quarrels be- 
tween you and that young lord there.” 

“ Oh no,” replied Chartley, “ I will not quarrel with him ; 
quarrels, we have had none since an early hour this morning. 
A few civil words only have passed since ; and of them more 
anon — but who comes here, spurring so sharp to "meet us. 
He seems to have a tabard on.” 

u Nay, how should 1 know?” demanded Sir William 
Arden, almost sharply; “if it he a herald, I trust he does 
not come to defy Lord Calverly in the king’s name.” 

Almost as lie spoke, a splendidly-dressed pursuivant rode 
up, and demanded aloud, which was the LotJ Fulmer. 

U I am he!” replied the young nobleman, spurring 
forward his horse. “ What want you with inc, Master Pur- 
suivant?” 

“ Merely to bear you hi3 majesty’s commands,” said the 
pursuivant, “ to join him at York, where he now lies, without 
any dela)^. Not finding your lordship at the castle, I rode on 
to seek you, as the king’s commands were urgent; and I 
must return with you.” 

Lord Fulmer’s countenance fell. “ Am I to understand 
then, that J go as a prisoner?” he demanded. 

“ Not in the least, my lord,” answered the officer. “ I be- 
lieve it is in order to consult you upon some affairs, that the 
king sent for your lordship ; but he ordered me strictly to 
find you out, wherever you might be, and to return in your 
lordship’s train to York.” 

“Well then, for York, if it needs must be so,” said Lord 
Fulmer, with an expression of much discontent upon his face. 
“ I could have wished the command had come at some other 
time. Perhaps, I had better ride on before,” he continued, 
turning to Lord Calverly, “ in order to prepare my people for 
this unexpected journey.” 

“ Perhaps so, my dear lord,” replied the old peer. “ We 
should always in this world take time and fortune by the 
forelock, otherwise we shall never catch them, if they get on 
in front. I know the king intends to honour you to the ut- 
most,” he added, in a low tone ; “ so away at once, and show 
your zeal and promptness. There is nothing pleases a king 
so much, as to see diligence in obeying his commands.” 
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44 1 would fain speak with you for some moments before I 
go, my noble lord,” said Fulmer, in the same low voice ; but 
the old nobleman made a sign of impatience, saying aloud, 
“no time for that, no time for that. You will be back in a 
day or two at the furthest.” 

“Then I must write,” answered the young man in a 
whisper ; but, raising his tone, he added, “ Farewell, all gen- 
tlemen and ladies who are likely to be gone before my return. 
My Lord Chartley, I will not bid you adieu, as, doubtless, I 
shall find you here for some days to come.” 

“ By my faith, I fear so,” answered Chartley, laughing. 
44 His grace the king, when he has got his grasp upon a man’s 
neck, is not famous for slackening it, as long as there is any 
head above; but I wait his good pleasure in all humility, 
trusting that you will bring me good tidings, and use your 
best eloquence to work my liberation.” 

44 1 will, upon my honour,” answered Fulmer earnestly ; 
tod then, turning bis horse, he rode away. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

There is nothing which should teach man virtue, if not re- 
ligion, more than the study of history : not by showing that 
the result of evil action is punishment to the ill-doer ; for 
such is frequently not the case, in this world at least, unless 
we take into account the moral suffering which the conscious- 
ness of wickedness must produce : hut by showing in the 
strongest possible light the vanity of human wishes, the fu- 
tility of human efforts, when directed in any other course 
than that which leads to imperishable happiness hereafter. 
We often see the man who lies, and cheats, and grinds the 
poor, and deceives the unwary, and wrongs the confiding, ob- 
tain the pitiful yellow dust which has caused so much misery 
earth — we see the grander knave who plots, and fights, 
*ghd overcomes, and triumphs, who desolates fertile lands, 
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and sheds the blood of thousands, obtain power, that 
phantom which has led statesmen, priests, and kings, through 
oceans of fraud, falsehood, and gore — wc see them all passing 
away like a vain shadow, snatched from the midst of trickery 
or strife, of disappointment or success, of prosperity or ad- 
versity, before the cup of joy is tasted, before effort lias been 
crowned by fruition. A few lines of history, a brief record 
of censure or panegyric : then the page is turned, and all is 
over. The mighty and the good things last ; and the spirits 
of those w'ho wrought them are gone on high. 

Richard walked in the gallery of the castle at York, his 
arms crossed upon his chest, his eyes bent down upon the 
ground, his brain busy, rejoining the broken threads of 
policy : as great a man perhaps as a bad man can ever be. 
lie w r as mighty as a soldier, mighty as a politician, almost 
sublime in the vast wide-stretching reach of his subtlety. 
Through life he had played a game almost against all odds ; 
and he had won every stake. He had seen those, who stood 
between him and the light, swept away ; he had contrived to 
remove obstacle after obstacle ; lie had crushed or aided to 
crush all the enemies of his house ; he had imposed the 
silence of death, or the chains of exile, upon all personal 
opponents ; and he had often succeeded in the still more 
perilous strife with the passions and the feelings of his own 
heart; for, because he was ambitious, and all things gave 
place to ambition, we have no right to conclude that his heart 
was without feelings even of a gentle and a kindly nature. 
Ambition was the idol; and to it the heart sacrificed its 
children. 

As he thus walked, a man in a black robe, with a velvet 
cap upon his head, which he doffed as soon as he saw the 
king, entered the gallery. His step roused Richard from his 
reverie ; and, looking up, he exclaimed, — 

“ Ila ! How is the queen ? ” 

“No better, I grieve to say, your Grace,” replied the 
physician. 

“ And when no better — worse,” replied Richard, thought- 
fully, “ because a day nearer the gr$,ve. These days, these 
days, they are but the fevered pulses of the great malady, 
which, in the end, slays us all. — No better? — What is her 
complaint ? ” 

u Tis a pining, wasting sickness, sire,” replied the physi- 
cian, u proceeding from the spirits more than the blood. It 
has consumed her ever since the death of the prince was an- 
nounced to her so rashly, which may have occasioned a curd- 
ling of the juices, and rendered them no longer fit to support 
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life. I grieve to say, the case is one of serious danger, if her 
Grace cannot he persuaded to take more nourishment, and to 
cast off this black melancholy.” 

44 How long may it last ?” asked Richard, gravely. 

44 Not very long,” replied the physician ; “ I trust art may 
do something to correct and alleviate ; but cure, nothing can, 
unless the lady use her own powers to overcome this despond- 
ency and gloom.” 

44 Weill” said Richard, and at the same time he bow*ed his 
head, as an indication that the physician might depart. 

41 It is strange,” he thought as soon as he was alone again. 
44 Not long since, I should have heard such tidings with a 
sigh. Ann is dying, that is clear ; how bcautilul, I remem- 
ber her — how bwcetly beautiful ! Yet weak, very weak. 
The white and red roses might have adorned her cheek ; but 
she should not have entwined them in her marriage-bed. I 
loved her ; yes, I loyed her well — I love her still, though her 
weakness frets me. Yet England must have heirs. The 
crown must not become a football at my death, to be kicked 
from John de la Pole to Harry of Richmond. — At my death V 
When will that be, I wonder? Ay, who can say? — There 
hangs the cloud. No eye can penetrate it. Turn which 
way we will, Pate’s thick dark curtain is around us ; and no 
hand can raise it up ; but we must go on till we touch it. 
’Tis well perchance. Yet did one but know when that hour 
of death is to come, how many things might we not do, how 
many things might we leave undone. Laborious plans, vast 
enterprises, schemes that require long years to perfect, might 
all be laid aside, and our energies fixed upon the period that 
is ours. We work in the dark ; and half our work is vain — 
Well, well, time will show ; and our labours must.not be im- 
perfect, because w r e know not the result. Yes, with this over- 
ready fate yawning before me, nought must be delayed. 
Ann is dying, that is clear. Had it not been so, perhaps it 
might have been necessary to put her from me. Rome is an 
indulgent mother ; and the sacrifice of a few dozen Lollards, 
together with some small share of gold, would have found 
favour for a divorce. Bpt she is dying ; and that at least is 
spared. My brother’s daughter must be her successor. I 
will move at Rome, for the dispensation at once. And the 
lady too? Rut no fear of her. She is ready and coining 
enough. She will have children surely, or she will belie her 
fether and mother. Heaven, what a progeny of them, while 
I had but one son! — Whe goes there without?” 

44 ’Tis I, sire,” replied Sir Richard Ratclifie, appearing at 
the door. 
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Ah, Ratcliffe, come hither,” said the king. u The queen 
is very ill, Ratcliffe — dying, her physicians tell me.” 

Your Grace must bear Heaven’s will patiently,” replied the 
courtier. 

“ I will so,” answered Richard ; “ blit we must foresee 
events, Ratcliffc. The queen is dying ; men will say that I 
poisoned her ; think you not so, Ratcliffc ?” 

“ It matters little what men say, sire,” answered the other, 
u since we well know that half they say is false.” 

“More than half,” answered Richard. “Let a man look 
devout, and do some seemly acts of charity, till hedias made 
a name for the trumpet of the multitude, and he may be 
luxurious, treacherous, false, avaricious, if he pleases, he 
shall still have a multitude to speak hi9 praises to the sky. 
But let another, for some great object, do a doubtful deed, 
though justified perhaps by the end in view, the whole world 
will be upon his track, haying like hounds till they have run 
him down. Every accident that favours him, every event, 
the mere fruit of chance, that he takes advantage of, will be 
attributed to design and to his act. No man will die, whom 
he could wish removed, hut what mankind will say, he poi- 
soned him ; no enemy will fall by the sword of justice, but it 
will be a murder ; no truth will be told favouring him, but a 
falsehood will be found in it ; and his best acts and highest 
purposes will be made mean by the mean multitude. Well, 
it matters not. We must keep on onr course. While I hold 
the truncheon, T will rule ; and these turbulent nobles shall 
find that, slander me as they will, they have a master still. 
Oh, if Heaven but grant me life, I will so break their power, 
and sap their influence, that the common drudges of the 
cities, the traders who toil and moil after their dirty lucre, 
shall stamp upon the coronets of peers, and leave them but 
tlie name of the power which they have so long misused — 
But I mu3t secure my house upon the throne. — The queen is 
d\ T ing, Ratcliffe — I must have heirs, man, heirs.” 

Ratcliffe smiled meaningly, but replied not; for to mis- 
take his purposes, while seeming to divine them, was some- 
what dangerous with Richard. 

The king remained in thought for a moment or two, and 
then inquired in an altered tone, — 

“ Who is in the castle ?” 

Ratcliffe looked at him in some surprise; for his ques- 
tion was not as definite as usual^and Richard went on to 
say,— • 

“ I heard that the Princess Mary, of Scotland, had arrived 
last night. I sent, too, for Lord Fulmer — I will not have that 

17 
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marriage go forward till I am sure *, and if they dare to dis- 
obey me, let them beware. 11 

“ He is not yet arrived, sire, 11 answered Ratcliffe ; w but 
there has been hardly time. The princess, however, came 
last night. She went first to London by sea, it seems, and 
has since followed your Grace hither. She had just returned 
to her apartments from visiting the queen. 11 

“11a! Has she been there V” said Richard. “That had 
been better not ; but I will go and see her. Let some one go 
forward to say I wait upon her highness. We must have this 
marriuge concluded speedily, betwixt the Duke of Rothsay 
and my niece, Anne. Then, Harry of Richmond, thou hast 
lost a hand : and a Scotch hand is hard, as we have found 
sometimes. — Go, good Ratcliffe, go to her yourself.” 

Ratcliffe immediately retired ; and after meditating for a few 
minutes longer, Richard followed him. He found two servants 
waiting at the door of the room to which he directed his 
steps, together with his attached though somewhat unscru- 
pulous lriend and counsellor, Ratcliffe, who had delivered his 
message and retired from the presence of the princess. The 
door was immediately thrown open, one ot the servants saying, 
in a load voice, “ The king ] ” and Richard entered, with a 
calm, quiet, graceful step, as unlike the man which the per- 
verted statements of his enemies have taught us to imagine 
him as possible. 

Seated at the further end of the room, with two or three 
young women standing round her, was a lady, apparently of 
some six or seven and thirty years of age — perhaps older, but 
she seemed no more — whose beauty could hardly be said to 
have been touched by the hand of time. The expression of 
her face was mild and melancholj' ; hut yet there was some- 
thing high aud commanding in it too. Her dress was very 
plain, without ornament of any kind ; and the colour was 
sombre, though not exactly that ot mourning. She rose when 
the king entered, and took a step forward in front of her 
attendants, while Richard hastened on at a quicker pace, and 
taking her hand courteously, pressed his lips upon it ; after 
which he led her back to her chair. The ladies around 
hurried to bring forward a seat for the king of England ; but 
he remained standing by the side of the princess for a moment 
or two, inquiring alter her health and her journey. She 
answered briefly, but with courtesy, saying that she had pre- 
ferred to travel by sea rather than cross the border, on both 
■ fades of which were turb^nt and lawless men. 

, “I have come, my lord the king,” she continued, “with 
(lull powers to negotiate and conclude the terms of the treaty 
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already proposed between your Grace and my beloved brother, 
or the marriage of my nephew and your niece. You may 
think it strange that he should choose a woman for an ambas- 
sador ; but, as you know I begged the office, and as you kindly 
seconded my views by the hint contained in your letter, he 
was content to trust me.” 

“I could do no less than give the hint, as knight and 
gentleman, when I knew your wishes,” replied Richard ; 
“but, to say truth, dear lady, I almost feared to yield to 
them. It is nothing new to see princesses ruling states and 
guiding negotiations ; and, from all my own experience, I 
should say, that strong must be the head and resolute the 
heart which can resist their eloquence, their beauty, and their 
gentleness. I always, therefore, fear to meet a lady as a 
diplomatist ; but I could not refuse, when you laid on me your 
commands.” 

“ Yet 1 fear,” said Mary, u that those commands, as you 
term them, were somehow made known to my brother or his 
ministers, for I find that several messengers were sent to 
England before I departed myself ; and, tpe day before I set 
out, an old servant of mine, John Radnor, whom I always 
fancied faithful, and whom your Grace knew right well, left 
me, with letters or messages, I am told, for England, which 
were kept secret from me ; and I have never seen him more.” 

“Nor have I,” said Richard, gravely; “but when wc are 
alone we will talk further.” 

“ These are faithful friends,” said the princess, looking 
round to the young ladies who were with her ; but, marking 
a slight smile, which curled Richard’s lip, she added, “ If 
your Grace has matters of secrecy, they shall go. — Leave us 
girls.” 

The king and the princess remained perfectly silent till the 
room was cleared ; but then Richard said, — 

“We, in high stations, dear lady, never know who are 
really faithful friends till we have tried them long and in many 
ways. You said but now that you fancied this John Radnor 
was your faithful servant. Now, this surprises me not,” he 
added, in a tone of gallantry, not unmingled with sarcasm, 
“ for I always looked upon him as mine ; and he, who is my 
faithful servant, must be yours.” 

The princess gazed at him for a moment, with a look of 
surprise ; but she then bent her eyes down, saying, “ 1 think 
I understand your highness. Was he a spy?” 

“ Nay, that is a harsh term,” antwered Richard. “ He was 
not exactly a spy. Peasants and franklins, when there is a 
great man in the neighbourhood, will bring him presents or 
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offerings of no great worth, on the sweet certainty of receiving 
something in return more valuable than that they bring. 
Thus did John lladnor with intelligence. When lie learned 
aught that was likely to be well paid, he brought it to him 
who was likely to pay him best. But let us speak of him no 
more ; for his tale- telling mouth is closed in the dull earth. 
He was killed by accident, on that very journey of which you 
speak ; but his letters were brought on by some posts of mine, 
who followed close behind him. All the packets that you 
have sent me wiiliin the last year have reached me safely, I 
believe — those which Itadnor brought, delicately fingered 
indeed, and those which came by other hands, either intact 
or resealed with greater skill. I have executed your com- 
mands to the letter, however, without attending to the recom- 
mendations of others, which sometimes accompanied them. 
But, T grieve to say, I have had no success. Many are the 
inquiries I have made ; but not a vestige, not a trace is to he 
found.” 

The princess cast down her eyes, and crushed a bright 
tear-drop between their jetty fringes. “ Nevertheless,” she 
answered, after a moment’s sdence, I wdll pursue the search 
myself, though not doubting either your Grace's kindness or 
your diligence. It is hardly possible, that Ins companions in 
arms should not mark the place where so distinguished a man 
lies, even by a stone.” 

He was indeed,” said Ttichard, M the flower of courtesy 
and the pride of knighthood. J remember the good earl well, 
just before he wont to Denmark to bring home your brother’s 
bride ; and seldom have I seen one so worthy to live in long 
remembrance, or to be mourned by the widowed heart with 
such enduring grief as your noble husband, the Earl of Arran. 
Did l know where ho lies, I myself would erect a monument 
to liis memory, although he took part with the enemies of my 
house.” 

While he had been pronouncing this panegyric upon her 
dead husband, the eves of the Princess Countess of Arran had 
overflowed with tears ; but she answered, when he ceased, 
saying, — 

11 That -were indeed generous ; and I beseech you show to 
me equal generosity in assisting me to pursue my search.” 

“To the utmost of my power will I aid you,” replied 
Kichard, 11 although I am sure it mu3t be in vain. Let me, 
however, ask, what leads ^’ou to believe that he still lives?” 

u Nay, I believe not,” replied the princess. “It is some- 
thing less than belief— -a doubt, a clinging hope. Perchance, 
Tiad 1 seen his dead corpse, I might have felt somewhat of the 
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same. I might have fancied that there was warmth about the 
heart, and tried to bring back life into its seat, though life was 
quite extinct. Such is woman’s love, my lord. But you may 
ask what has nourished even this faint hope, when twelve 
long years have passed, and when I received authentic news 
of his death in the last skirmish of the war. That man, John 
Radnor, swore that he saw him dead upon the field. The 
others who were with him, in some sort, corroborated the 
same story ; but they were not quite so sure. My brother, 
all his court, alFected to believe that it was true — to have no 
douht'thercof. But yet, if they were so thoroughly convinced, 
why, when they wanted me to wed another, did they press so 
eagerly for a divorce at the Court of Home — a divorce from a 
dead man ! They must, at least, have doubted. Thus they 
taught me to doubt *, and, ere 1 yield even to my king’s 
authority, ] must see and inquire for myself. All I ask is, let 
me find "him living, or find where they buried him. His arms, 
his look, must have shown, whoever found the body, that he 
was no ordinary man, to be buried with the common herd on 
the spot where he fell.” 

Richard shook his head, saying, u Alas, lady, you know 
what a field of battle is. The blows and bloody wounds, the 
trampling of the flying multitude, the horses’ hoofs, will 
often delace every feature, and leave the dead botty no 
resemblance to the living man ; and as for arms, there is 
always hovering round a field of battle a foul flock of human 
vultures, ready to despoil the dead, the moment that the 
tide of contest ebbs away.” 

“ But this was a mere skirmish,” replied the lady. 

u I know, I know,” said Richard. u He was hurrying 
across the country with a lew score Lancastrian spears, to join 
Margaret at Tewkesbury, when he was encountered by Sir 
Walter Gray, with a superior force. But think you, had he 
been alive, no tidings would have reached you from himself, 
no message, no letter ?” 

u That he should have sent none would indeed be strange,” 
replied the lady ; “ but you know not, my lord, how I have 
been watched and guarded. I know that some of my letters 
from Denmark were actually stopped ; and, till within the 
last two years, I have been almost a prisoner. Nay more, I 
find they spread a report that 1 was married to the Earl of 
Hamilton, amongst many other strokes of policy to bend me 
to their wishes. All these things have made me doubt. ’Tis 
true, I cannot fully give way to hope ; but yet, I perceive 
clearly, they themselves do not feel sure Arran is dead.” 

u Well, lady, my best assistance you shall have,” answered 
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Richard. u AH sheriffs of counties and their officers shall he 
commanded to give you aid ; ay, and to prosecute the search 
themselves ; and to monasteries and abbeys you will need no 
commendation.” 

44 Thanks, gracious prince,” replied the lady ; and Richard, 
with an air of real kindness, answered, — 

41 No thanks are merited, where the pleasure received is 
far more than that given. Would I could aid you further !” 

And then changing the conversation, he added, 44 You 
have been to see my poor unhappy queen I .find. She is 
sadly ill, poor Anne, and the physicians give but very little 
hope.” 

44 She looks ill indeed,” replied the princess, 41 yet I trust 
that care and skilful tending may restore her.” 

Richard shook his head, and fell into a fit of thought, 
i or seemed ter do so. 

44 Her heart has received a wound that will never heal,” 

' he answered at length,* with a sigh. 44 Man’s nature resists 
[ these things, but woman’s yields. Always a delicate flower, 

| this last storm has crushed her. Our beautiful boy, our Ed- 
ward, our only one, to be snatched from us in this sudden 
and fearful way! It was enough, surely it was enough to 
break a heart so tender as hers. Alas, lady, I must not 
indulge in hope ! But this conversation unmans me,” he 
continued. 44 1 am not fit now to discuss matters of urgent 
business. To-night, lady, to-night, we will talk of the 
marriage of your nephew with my niece. At. present, 1 can 
think of nothing but my dead boy and my dying wife. Fare- 
. well, then, farewell for the present. Alas, poor lady ! It has 
| j fallen hard upon her ; ” and, turning sharply away, he quitted 
‘ the room, muttering words to himself, as if solely occupied 
j* with the fate of his wife, and the loss of his son. 

The moment lie had closed the door, however, lie took the 

4 arm of Ratcliffe, who was still in waiting, and led him along 
if the corridor, speaking to him in a low voice, — 

*■ » 44 We must conclude this matter speedily,” he said — “the 
■|marriage, Ratcliffe; I mean the marriage. I will have you 

5 [go yourself.” 

\\ 44 1 am ready this moment, sire,” answered Ratcliffe. 

i) 44 But tell me where I am to go, and my foot shall be in the 
jfstirrup within half an hour.” 

Where?” exclaimed Richard, in a tone of surprise, 
■ Al why to the sanctuary at Westminster, to be sure. 1 must 
"lave you deal with our*good sister, Elizabeth of Woodville, 
" le queen-dowager, and persuade her to give her girls into 
[my sale custody.” 
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“That were difficult* very difficult, my lord,” replied 
Ratcliffe. 

“ Not a whit,” said Richard. “ Be liberal of promises ; say 
that I will wed her daughters to the noblest in the realm. 
Tell her, my own child being dead, my brother’s children 
become objects of love and care, instead of fear. Assign 
them liberal pensions ; ay, and give the same unto the 
queen, their mother. Tell her her kinsmen shall be well 
treated, and restored to their estates and honours ; and con- 
trive to whisper in the ear of my fair niece Elizabeth, that 
were Richard free, as he soon may be, he would set her 
on the throne of England. Dost thou understand me, 
RatcliffeV” 

“ Ay, gracious lord, right well,” replied Ratcliffe. “ I 
have never wanted zeal ; and if zeal can do aught, within ten 
days the princesses shall be in your Grace’s hand.” 

“ Zeal ! Thou hast more than zeal, Ratcliffe,” exclaimed 
Richard. “Zeal is the gallant horse that bears us on 'full 
speed. Wit is the hand that guides him. Why look’st thou* 
thoughtful, man ? ” 

“I was but thinking, sire,” answered Ratcliffe, “that it 
were well to send off mpssengers to the pope. To wed your 
niece, you must have a dispensation. Rome has no pity for 
love’s impatience, little consideration lor exigencies of state. 
’Twere well to have matters begun and carried on at once 
with that slow court, or we shall have objections, and at first 
refusals.” 

“Refusals!” said Richard, with a bitter smile. “There 
are stilj Lollards in England, Ratcliffe ; and by St. Paul, if he 
delay or hesitate, his triple crown may lose its brightest gem. 
We are a devout son of the church, my friend; but still we 
must be tender to our subjects. See the Bishop of London 
when you are .there, and bid him cease all flame and faggot 
denunciations. Tell him that reasons of state require us to 
be tolerant, at least for the time, and insinuate that we 
intend to pass an act for the relief of men’s consciences.” 

“ He will send the news to Rome, sire,” said Ratcliffe, with 
some hesitation. 

“ Let him,” answered Richard, with a meaning smile ; 
“ ’tis what I would have. 1 would provide something to give 
up, lest Rome’s demands should be too unreasonable. A 
little fear too is salutary. So see him, see him, and put the 
matter as I have said, strongly enough to create alarm, not 
strongly enough to give offence. But the queen and her 
daughter must be first dealt with. Let me have her forth 
from sanctuary, and my wife no longer in the way between 
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us, and I will pass over papal dispensations, and laugh 
at Roman thunders. Yon have your directions — away.’* 
Thus saying, he turned to the door of his cabinet, round 
which several persons were waiting. 

“Lord Fulmer has arrived, your Grace, and is waiting 
below in the green chamber,” said one of the attendants. 

“Bring him hither,” answered Richard; “and mark me, 
if any news comes from the coast, give the messengers 
instant admission;” and he entered the cabinet. 


^CHAPTER XXXII. 


, Richard had seated himself, and taken up a paper from the 
L table, which he was perusing attentively, when Lord Fulmer 
\ entered. He laid down the letter instantly, however, and 
gave the young nobleman the most flattering reception. 

“This is kind, indeed, my lord,” he said, extending his 
hand to him. “ I did not think the journey could have been 
performed so quickly. It shows that you look upon the 
king’s service as paramount indeed, when you can quit your 
lady-love thus, at a moment’s notice, to render him as- 
feistance.” 

Unwittingly, the monarch touched upon a tender point, as 

P e reader is aware ; and Fulmer felt it painfully. A cloud 
me upon liis brow ; and he replied, somewhat coldly, that 
i was always ready to serve the king. 

“So, so,”* thought Richard, who was a great master of 
pi, and a great observer of them, “this young man 
" fpOody. I suppose my messenger arrived just in time. 
VQMhuBt put a stop to this.” 

am glad to hear it is so, my lord,” he said aloud, in a 
tewhat proud and kingly tone ; “ lor while we can, as you 
Ew, curb with a strong hand the turbulent and the rebel- 
us, we are ever willing to shower honours and rewards upon 
lose who serve us zealously and faithfully.” 
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“ The only reward I desire, your Grace,” replied Fulmer, 
u is your kind permission to complete my marriage with the 
Lady Iola St. Leger as speedily as may be. I and my family 
have ever been faithful servants to the house of York : we 
have never changed our faction ; and, to your Grace’s person, 
you know I am attached. I trust, then, that I may have your 
permission.’’ 

“Ay, and much more,” answered Diehard. “There are 
intentions in my bosom towards you, and my good Lord Cal- 
verly, which need not be mentioned ; but they will tyear fruit 
— they will bear fruit and he nodded his head significantly. 

“ As soon as this expedition is over, on which I would have 
you go — I mean, into Dorsetshire, to guard the coast there 
for a few days, and put down the turbulent spirit of the people 
in those parts — your marriage shall take place.” 

“May it not take place as I go thither, sire?” asked 
Fulmer, with an impatient tone. “ I must have a day or two 
for preparation. ’Tis but the last ceremonies of the Church 
are wanting ; and 1 know that I shall have Lord Culverly’s 
good will. " I will set oil' immediately when fthe is my own.” 

“ What !” exclaimed Diehard, “ has not my Lord Calverly 
told you that we propose to be present ourselves ? lie con- 
cealed it from you to make it a pleasant surprise. No, no ; 
this business admits of no delay. These turbulent peasants 
must be put down, before their discontent becomes dangerous ; 
and you inu^t away at once.” 

“ May I speak plainly to your Grace ?” demanded Fulmer. 

llichard bowed his head gravely ; and the other went on, 
in a somewhat mortified tone. 

“ In quitting Chidlow Castle now', for yo ur Grace’s service,” 
he said, “ I leave a somewhat dangerous rival with my pro- 
mised bride.” 

“ A rival !” said llichard. “ Who may that be ? I thought 
she was contracted to you.” 

“ It is so,. sire,” answered Fulrner ; “ but we all know*, that 
no contracts are held very valid, by some men, against the 
power of love.” 

“ My brother Edward thought so,” answered Diehard, 
with a sarcastic turn of the lip. M Who may this rival be, 

I say?” 

“No other than the Lord Chartley,” answered Fulmer,! 
“whom your Grace has placed in ward, with the lady’s ' 
uncle.” 

“ What, that gay youth again ! ” exclaimed Richard, with 
a laugh. “ By my faith he meets us at every turn. But he 
shall be looked to— make your mind easy — he shSJl be looked 
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to* Only serve ns faithfully and well ; and .the lady’s, hand 
shall be yours, whoever may gainsay it.’ 1 

“ Her hand were of little value to me, my good lord and 
sovereign,” replied Fulmer, boldly, w if her heart be given to 
another.” 

“ Her heart!” said Richard, with one of those low, cold, 
withering laughs, so painful to an enthusiastic mind ; “ well, 
well, be you easy ; this gay fisherman of hearts, this Chartley, 
shall be removed in a week or two, to some other place.” 

Fulmer was just in the act of muttering to himself — “In a 
week or two!” when the door of the cabinet was opened; 
and a gentleman in dusty apparel entered.. 

“They bade me come in, sire,” he said, in a blunt tone, 
“ though the news I bear is not a fair exchange for a gracious 
welcome. The Earl of Oxford, with some other gentlemen 
of repute, has broken out of Ham Castle, and has taken the 
way to Britanny.” \ 

Richard smiled ; and, seeing that the gentleman had some- 
thing more to add, he said, — 

“ Go on,” 

w It is but a rumour,” answered the other ; “ but when at 
Dover, tidings were brought, that Sir John Fortescue, one of 
your officers in Calais, with twelve young gentlemen of good 
stock, had followed the same course.” 

“ Ha 1” said Richard, in a sterner tone. “ Is this so wide- 
spread ? But it matters not,” he added, the moment after, 
with the smile returning to his lip. “ I have the wasp in my 
gauntlet; and he cannot sting, but die.” 

“There was much turbulence in Kent, too, as I rode 
along,” said the blunt messenger. 

Richard mused for some moments, and then said, — 

“ It is not comfortable news, Sir Arthur. Nevertheless, be 
you welcome. Is there anything else you have to say?” 

u No, my liege,” answered the old knight ; “ what I have 
had to say is bad enough ; but as I came along, not three 
miles from York, I passed a limber young gentleman, on a 
weary horse. I have seen him. in John Hutton’s train ; and 
he told me that he had ridden post, from a place called Lime, 
in Dorset, whither he had come in a fishing boat, to bear your 
Grace tidings from Britanny.” 

The news seemed to affect Richard more than all the rest ; 
and, starting np, he exclaimed, — 

“Ha I Call me a groom, there ! ” 

A groom was instantly called ; and the king demanded, 
jgjpzing at him with an eager eye, — 

“Has any one arrived from Britanny?” 
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“ Not that I know of, sire,” replied the man; 44 but there 
was some one rode into the court just now.” 

“ Bring him hither, instantly,” said Bichard ; and, seating 
himself again at the table, he gnawed the side of his hand 
with his front teeth. 

44 Might I venture to say a word, sire?” asked Lord 
Fulmer. 

44 No, sir, no!” exclaimed Bichard, vehemently, waving 
his hand for silence, and then resuming his bitter meditation.. 

At the end of a few minutes, a young gentleman, covered 
with dust, pale, and evidently sinking with fatigue, was intro- 
duced into the cabinet ; and the king, fixing his eyes upon 
him, demanded — 44 What news ? — You are Sir John Hutton’s 
nephew, if I mistake not.” 

44 The same, my liege,” replied the young man, in a feeble 
tone. 44 Would that my uncle had been still in Britanny, 
methinks he had watched better.” 

44 Speak, speak,” said the king, in as calm a voice as he 
could command. 44 Some mischief has happened : say what 
has gone amiss.” 

44 The Earl of Richmond, my gracious lord, has escaped 
from Vannes,” replied the young man. 44 He was pursued 
with all speed, tracked by his own dog ; but he reached 
the gates of Angers, ju3t as the duke’s men were at his 
heels.” 

Bichard sat for a moment as if stupified. Then turning 
fiercely to Fulmer, he exclaimed, 44 Is this a time to talk of 
marriages? To horse, Lord Fulmer, and away. Your 
instructions shall be ready in an hour. Serve the king well, 
and the brightest lady in all the land shall be yours, if you 
but ask her. Fail, and as I live I will give her to another. 
By Heaven, we will take hostages of all men : there is too 
little faith on earth : the lady’s hand for the best doer ! Till 
then, I’ll keep her sure : away, let me hear no more I” 

Fulmer dared not express the feeling which those words 
called up, but hastened from the room, with a Hushed brow 
and cheek, while Bichard, leaning his head upon his hand, 
muttered once or twice, u, Tis time to buckle on our 
armour.” * 

The two gentlemen who had brought him the intelligence 
which had so moved him, remained standing before him with- 
out receiving the slightest notice, for some five minutes, 
though one was hardly able to stand from fatigue, and both 
were somewhat alarmed at the absent and unusual mood into 
which the king was plunged. His ‘face was agitated, while he 
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thus thought, with a thousand shades of emotion. Now he 
bit his lip, and fixed his keen eye upon the floor ; now his 
brow contracted, and his lip quivered ; now he raised liis eyes 
to the fretted and painted ceiling over head, with a sort of 
vacant look, from which all expression was banished ; and 
when lie at length ended this fit of meditation with a loud 
laugh, both the spectators feared his powerful mind had be- 
come affected by the disappointment he had lately undergone. 
They tried, indeed, to suppress all signs of wonder ; but he 
seemed to read their thoughts, the moment his spirit was 
recalled to the immediate business of the hour. 

“ Strange, Sir Arthur,” he said, “ that the things which — 
seen through rage and disappointment — arc magnified, as in 
a mist, into giant evils, should, under a moment’s calm reflec- 
tion, diminish to their own pigmy reality. Here now, a 
minute or two ago, I thought the escape of this Earl of Rich- 
mond from Britanny and the reception in France a mighty 
great disaster, the Earl of Oxford’s flight from Ham a por- 
tentous incident. Now, it moves my merriment to think how 
I would whip the dame of Derby’s beggar boy back to his 
Breton almshouse, if he dared to set his foot within this 
realm of England. By holy St. Paul I would give him safe 
conduct over the narrow seas, and not place a galliot to im- 
pede his coming, for the mere jest of scourging him like a 
truknt back to school, but that our realm has bled too much 
already, and that I hold the life of every subject dear. Who 
is this Richmond ? Where is his name in arms? On what 
fields has he gained glory? Where learned he the a*rt of 
war? And is it such a man as this shall come to battle for a 
crown with one whose cradle was a corslet, his nursery a 
bloody fight, his schools Hexham, and Barnet, and Tewkes- 
bury, his pedagogues York, and Salisbury, and Warwick, and 
Edward? Where are his generals? Will Dorset — feeble, 
vacillating, frippery Dorset — lead the van and order the 
battle ? Methinks it is indeed meet matter lor merriment, 
and I may well laugh to think that I should have given an 
anxious look towards the movements of this Tudor boy. Say, 
my good friend, have all the fugitive lords gone&yith him 
into France ? But you are weary. Sit you in th» chair — 
nay the king wills it. Now answer me.” JR; 

“ No, my gracious liege,” replied young Johh ^Hutton, 
“he gave them all the slip, I hear, sent them to$he duke’s 
court to compliment him on his recovery, and thus having 
lulled suspicion by the sacrifice of his friends, he fled away 
with only four in company.” . j 
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“Is the good duke then well again?” asked Richard, with 
a slight frown once more contracting his brow ; “ what news 
of Master Land ais ? ” 

“ I heard he was right well, sire, and in high favour with 
his lord,” replied the young man ; “but I stayed not to learn 
all that was passing, for I thought your Grace had been ill 
served, and entering a fishing boat at once, I came over and 
took horse. I have not lain in a bed since, for although evil 
news never make a welcome messenger, yet I fancied your 
higliness’s service might be benefited by early tidings, and I 
thought that if it should be really so, your frown * would 
prove lighter to me than your thanks for better tidings.” 

“ You did well,” said Richard, gravely, “ you did right 
well, young man, and shall not go unrewarded. Weinants 
has been outwitted ; ovcr-discrcet men often are. Now go 
and seek repose, and remember take your place at the board 
of our gentlemen of the privy chamber till I can place you 
better.” 

The young man bowed with a grateful look and withdrew. 
Then turning to the other, Richard said, “Are, you, too, over- 
weary, Sir Arthur?” 

“Faith not I, my lord the king,” replied the old knight. 

“ I am hardened. My old clay has been beat to such con 
sistence with hard knocks that it cracks not easily.” 

“Well, we will give you till to-morrow for repose,” said 
Richard, “then, good faith, you must back to Kent, and 
strive to quiet the turbulent folks. You shall have letters* 
and authority. ’Tis pity no hemp grows -there, hut you will 
find ropes at Hartford — you understand me.” 

When Richard was once more left alone, he strode up and 
down the room for several minutes in much agitation. “No 
more losses!” he said at length. “No more losses! They 
must not be suffered to fall off. This marriage must go for- 
ward quickly, once more to heal the breaches in the house of 
York. They shall not be patched with Tudor clay. We 
must keep all — gain more. This young Lord Fulmer, I was 
somewhat stern with him in my haste. I must smooth that 
down before he goes. But 1 will keep my fair hostage for 
his faith, Chartley. There is great power and wealth and 
many friends there. He must be won. Perchance this 
heiress may be a meet bait for him too. Let them contend 
for her in the king’s service. At ail events, while I have 
the pretty decoy in my own hand, I can whistle either bird 
back to the lure.” 
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CHAPTER xxxni. 

It was like a cloud passing away from a summer sky. It was 
as when a weary traveller, laying down the heavy burden he 
has carried far by the side of the road, stretches his freed 
limbs in an interval of rest. Such was the effect of Lord 
Fulmer’s departure from Chidlow. Tola’s light and buoyant 
heart bounded up from beneath the load ; all her bright and 
happy spirits returned ! The smile came back to her lip, and 
though the rose took longer to expand upon her cheek again, 
yet, after a night of Bweet, calm rest, some part of the bloom 
had returned. 

Constance was never very gay, but she was cheerful. 
Chartley felt that a source of constant irritation and annoy- 
ance was removed, and, with the happy, facility of youth, he 
prepared to enjoy the present hour, careless of fortune’s turn 
the next. Even the abbess, though she knew little or nothing 
Of what had been passing in the hearts around her, seemed to 
* share in the relief, and laughed and talked in merry mood, 
especially with Chartley, who was an object of high admira- 
tion to her. Clear-sighted Sir William Arden, who had seen 
right well that Chartley and his rival could not go on long 
in the same dwelling without danger of bloodshed, felt his 
apprehensions removed, and Sir Edward Hungerf'ord re- 
marked, — 

“Well, I am glad Fulmer is gone, for he was turning mar- 
vellous fierce, and he wore such an ill-appointed doublet. It 
was painful to see the blue and yellow, and made one think 
of some strange bird.” 

Only the good pompous lord of the castle seemed un- 
changed, and he, “ full of wise saws and modern instances,” 
walked gravely about, reasoning in very trite sopt upon all 
lie saw, and lecturing rather than conversing. 

Early in the morning of the day after Fulmer’s departure 
all those who were mere guests, invited for a day or two, 
took their leave and left the castle. The abbess proposed to 
return to her cure on the following morning, and Lord Cal- 
verly was laying out various plans for making the heavy time 
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pass lightly, when a courier arrived with letters from the 
king’s lieutenant in the county. 

“Now, good faith,” he said, “this is unfortunate, for it 
breaks all.uiy purposes. This noble lord here requires my 
immediate presence to consult as to the best and most ap» 
proved means of preserving peace and tranquillity in the 
county. He knows I have some experience in such things, 
and though my judgment be but a poor judgment, yet he has 
confidence therein. Strange stories are current, he says, ot 
meetings of peasantry by night, and strangers coming from 
distant parts to be present thereat. God foreiend that there 
should be new troubles coming ! But I must to horse and 
away. I will return before night, and in the meantime, lords 
and ladies, you must amuse yourselves as best you may. There 
are fish in the stream, deer in the park, chess, dice, and other 
games in the little hall, instruments of music in the gallery, 
lutes, citherns, and the rest, so that you have meanB of enter- 
tainment if you seek it; and, good faith, if you are dull I 
cannot help it, for you know, my Lord Chartley, the call of 
duty is imperative, and courtesy, which gives *place to nothing 
else, must yield to that.” 

They were not dull ; but how Bhall I describe the passing 
of that day ? To Chartley and to Iola it was a long draught 
of the cup of joy. Did they drink too deeply ? I almost 
fear they did. Chartley resolved to act in all things pru- 
dently ; to be calm, quiet, and upon his guard, though cour- 
teous and easy as he would be to any lady in whom he had 
no interest. Iola resolved neither to be cold nor warm in 
manner towards him, neither to encourage nor to repel, to 
seek nor to avoid, to let his conduct be the guide of hers, to 
govern her feelings and to tranquillise her heart. 

. Oh, resolutions, resolutions ! How that heart, which was to 
be so tranquil, beat, when her uncle rode away, and she felt 
herself left with him she loved, to pass the hours almost as 
they would ! Heaven knows how they flew. Chartley was 
often with her. He did not shut himself in his chamber. He 
did not ride out to hunt, nor walk forth to meditate alone. At 
first he conversed with her, as they had done at their meeting 
in the abbey, gaily, cheerfully, with a vein of thought running 
through the merriment, and a touch of feeling softening the 
whole. But they were sometimes left alone together; and 
gradually they began to call up the memories of $he past, to 
talk of scenes and incidents which had occurred, and words 
which had been spoken during the long adventurous night 
they had passed in the forest. It was dangerous ground ; they 
frit it shake beneath them ; but yet they worn not move 
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away. Their hearts thrilled as they spoke. Iola,' with the 
eye of memory, saw C hartley sitting at her feet ; and he, in 
fancy, felt her breath fanning his cheek as her head drooped 
upon his shoulder in sleep. Oh, how treacherous associations 
will open the gates of the heart to any enemy that desires to 
enter ! They approached nearer and nearer to subjects which 
they had determined to avoid : they even spoke of them in 
circuitous and ambiguous phrases. The words which they 
uttered did not express their full meaning ; but the tones and 
the looks did ; and, by the time that the sun had sunk to 
within half an hour’s journey of the horizon, Iola and Chartley 
knew that they loved each other, as well as if they had spoken 
and vowed it a thousand times. 

She was agitated, much agitated, it is true, but perhaps less 
so than he was ; and to see why, we must look for a moment 
into their hearts. Iola felt that in loving him she was doing 
no wrong, that the contract which bound her to Lord Fulmer 
was altogether void and invalid, that marriages in infancy, 
where that mutual and reasonable consent is absent, upon 
which every contract must be based, were altogether unlaw- 
ful ; and that therefore, morally and religiously, she was as 
tree as if her relations had never unjustly made a promise in 
her name. It may be that she had been easily convinced — it 
may be, that love for one and disliking for another had 
smoothed the way for such conviction ; but still she was con- 
Tinced ; and no consciousness of doing wrong added weight to 
other emotions. She might contemplate the future with 
dread ; she might gaze upon the coming days as upon a wide 
sea of tumultuous waves, through which she could see no track, 
beyond which appeared no shore ; and she might tremble lest 
the billowB should overwhelm her. But she felt confident in 
the protection of Heaven, and sure that she waB doing nought 
to forfeit it. 

Not so exactly, Chartley. Not alone the future, but the 
present also, had its darkness for him. He knew not her 
exact situation ; he knew not whether the ceremonies of the 
church — often in those days performed between mere children, 
and looked upon when once performed, as a sacrament, merely 
requiring an after-benediction to be full and complete — had or 
had not taken place between her and Lord Fulmer. His 
reason might teach him that such espousals, where neither 
the heart nor the judgment were consulted, were in them- 
selves wicked and dangerous ; but his mind had not yet 
reached the point of considering them quite invalid. He had 
been brought up a9 a strict Roman Catholic. It was the only 
religion tolerated in his native land , and, although he could 
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not but see that gross corruptions had crept into the church 
to which he belonged, and that many of the grossest of those 
corruptions had been made the foundation of dogmas even 
more dangerous than themselves ; yet, not having met with 
any of the followers of Wickliffe, he had never heard the 
heresies, the idolatries, or the usurpations of the Roman 
church fully exposed — nor indeed attacked — till passing 
through Bohemia, in his return from the East, he had met 
with some of the disciples of Huss at a small road-side inn. 
The conversation had been free ; for, far from large towns, 
the doctrines, which the Council of Constance could fc not sup- 
press, were more boldly spoken ; and Chartley heard words 
which shook his faith in the infallibility of Rome, and made 
him determine to inquire and judge for himself at an after- 
period. He had not yet inquired, however ; and, even while 
he gave way to the impulses of the heart, he felt doubtful, 
fearful of his own conduct. Had such not been the case, the 
passion in his breast would have found open and undisguised 
utterance. Dangers and difficulties he would have set at 
nought ; impediments lie would have overleaped, with the 
knowledge that he was loved in return. But now he doubted, 
as I have said, hesitated, suffered hi3 love to be seen, rather 
than declared it openly. 

The abbess sat embroidering at one end of the ball, while 
Iola and Chartley stood together in the oriel window at the 
other ; and Sir William Arden, with the right knee thrown 
across the left, and his head bent, pored over the '’miniatures 
in a richly-illuminated manuscript of Monstrelet, lilting his 
eyes from time to time, with a thoughtful look, towards 
Chartley and Iola, and thinking, if the truth must be told, 
that Constance was somewhat long absent. The glow of the 
evening sun poured full through the window at which the 
lovers were standing, concentrated upon them by the stone- 
work ; and, both so beautiful and full of grace, they looked, 
in that liaze of golden beams, like the old pictures of saints 
in glory. Just at that moment, Constance entered the hall 
with a light step, and a more cheerful look than usual. She, 
too, had been reading ; and she had found what she sought, 
truth — truth, which came home to her own heart, and dis- 
pelled every doubt and shadow within it. She looked up at 
the 'window, as she crossed the hall, and said, in a low, sweet 
voice, — 

“ What a fair evening I The sunset must look beautiful 
from the ramparts.” 

“ So it must !” exclaimed Iola. “ Let us go out and ei\joy 
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it. Will you come, dear lady mother?” she added, raising 
her voice to reach the ear of the abbess. 

“ No, dear child, no,” replied the elder lady ; “ I must finish 
this cat’s head. 1 never saw such a troublesome puss in my 
life and she laughed merrily. 11 1 cannot get her whiskers 
in, all 1 can do. When I make them black, they look like a 
spot of ink ; and when I make them white, they look like a 
drop of cream. But go, my children, go. The evening is 
beautiful ; and sunsets and sunrises, and such sorts of things, 
do young people good. Forget not to tell your beads, lola, 
as he goes down ; for no one can ever tell what his rising may 
look upon.” 

Without any other covering of the head than that which 
they wore in the house, the two girls went forth with Chartley ; 
Sir William starting up and following. It need not be asked 
how the party divided itself. Ah, it is a pleasant number, 
four. It does not admit of much variety ; but, on most 
occasions, it is perfect in itself. Happy lola, how gaily she 
walked on by Chartley’s side, round those same walls which 
she had trod some evenings before, with a pale cheek and 
anxious eye, and a heart well-nigh despairing. Now, all the 
scene was bright and beautiful — on the one side, spreading out 
the purple glow of evening ; on the other, the pale primrose 
of the west growing fainter at the approach of night, and the 
golden hills all round crowning themselves with the beams of 
the departing sun. As if to leave them free room, to say all 
that might be sweet, yet dangerous to say, Sir William Arden 
and Constance lingered a good way behind, paused often, once 
or twice sat down, till lola and Chartley, circling all round 
the walls, came back to them again. 

What was Sir William Arden doing ? I verily believe he 
was making love in his own peculiar way ; lor, every now 
and then, in the midst of smiles at some odd frank speech, 
a faint blush fluttered over Constance’s fair cheek, as if 
8he felt that, in his warmer words, there was an allusion to 
herself. 

Chartley and lola passed them by, each party so full of 
their own thoughts, as not to notice the other. 

“ It was indeed,” said Chartley, “ a night ever to be re- 
membered — at least by me — a night full of sensations new, 
and deep, and thrilling. Sensations known but once in a whole 
liletime. Nor do Hhink that you will ever forget it. Did I 
not tell you that it was one of those points of time which 
raise their heads above the waste of the past, and are seen 
like a mountain peak, till man is at the end of his journey?” 
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M It cannot be forgot, indeed,” replied Iola, and cast her 
eyes down thoughtfully. 

“Strange words you spoke that night,” continued Chart! ey. 
“ Words that, to me, were , then like the mysterious figures 
upon Egyptian stones, of which I could interpret nothing. 
Now, alas, I have got the key.” 

“ What words ?” demanded Iola. “ What words of mine 
can even from memory produce so sad a tone?” and she 
looked up in his face, with the feelings of her heart but too 
plainly written in her eyes. 

“ You spoke,” replied Chartley, “ words that have rung in 
my car ever since, 1 Happy are those who have no ties to bind 
them 1* I now know of what ties you spoke — ” and he added, 
almost vehemently, “ Oh that I could rend them, and scatter 
them to the winds.” 

“Chartley!” said Iola, pausing for an instant, and then 
immediately resuming her walk. 

“ Forgive me !” said Chartley. “ I know I am wrong. I 
know it is very wrong even to feel what I feel, and that to 
speak it is worse. Forgive me.” 

“ There is nothing to forgive,” replied Iola, in a very low 
tone. “ Yon have done no wrong that I know of.” 

“ Oh, yes, I have,” answered Chartley. “ I have agitated 
and alarmed you by my rash words. You tremble, even 
now.” 

“ Every wind will move a willow,” answered Iola. “ If I 
tremble, Chartley, it is not from what you think ; hut, I say, 
you have done no wrong, and 1 mean it.” 

“ What, not to acknowledge love to the wife of another?” 
said Chartley. 

“I, I, liis wife!” said Iola with a start. “No, no; lam 
not, and never will be. The sin were, if I vowed to love 
where J cannot love, il I promised what cannot be performed 
and, casting her eyes to the ground again, she clasped her 
hands together, and walked on by his side in silence. 

“ What, then,” said Chartley, after a moment’s thought, 
“ has not the church’s sanction of your contract been pro- 
nounced ? ” 

She remained silent for about a minute, ere she answered ; 
and the many changes which passed over her beautiful coun- 
tenance, during that short space, are impossible to describe. 
Then she looked up again, with one of those bright and 
glorious looks in which a happy spirit seems to speak out, 
triumphing over dark thoughts or memories ; but still there 
were drops in her eyes. 

“ Hear what there exists,” she said. “ I had little know- 
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ledge of it myself till I came here ; but this, I now learn, is 
all. There is a cold parchment, contracting in marriage one 
Iola St. Leger to one Arnold Lord Fulmer. To it are signed 
the names of Calverly, Talbot, Bouchier, Savage, and other 
peers and gentlemen, having some guardianship over, or in- 
terest in, those two persons mentioned. But, above all,” she 
added, with a faint smile and a rueful shake of the head, “are 
two crosses, somewhat crooked, shaken, and unseemly ; for, 
in truth, I think our little hands must have been guided in 
the making of them, which, as at the side it is testified in 
clerkly hand, are the signatures of Arnold Lord Fulmer and 
Iola St. Leger. This is all, Lord Chartley.” 

“ Then you are mine,” said Chartley, in a low, deep, eager 
tone ; “then 3^011 are mine. Tell me not of obstacles, think 
me not over bold. Iola would never have uttered what she 
has, had her heart not been ready to say, yea ; and as lor 
obstacles, I will devour them like a. flame.” 

Iola now trembled more than before. 

“ Hush, hush !” she said, “ do not speak so vehemently, 
you frighten me, Chartley. I must beseech you to do nothing 
rashly. Say nothing to any one at present ; nay, not a word. 
I must entreat, I must beg — ” and resuming in a degree her 
gay tone, she added, “ more, I must command that you inter- 
fere not in the least. You are my servant, are yon not? 
Well, then, servant, I order you to take no part in this what- 
ever. Fear nothing, Chartley. Light as I seem, gay as T 
am, gentle as I would fain he to all, I can be as firm as iron 
where I am sure 1 have right on my side, as I am sure here. 
I cannot love him. I will not marry him ; but the refusal 
must come from my own lips, and not be spoken by another.” 

“But they may find means to overbear your will,” said 
Chartley, “ unless you have some support, — aye, and that 
support a strong arm, a stout heart, and powerful means.” 

“ Should the time ever come when 1 need it,” said Iola, 
“ you shall have instant notice.” 

“ But they may force you into a convent,” said Chartley. 
“ That, I believe, is within their power to do. At least, 1 
l*ave heard of several instances where it has been done.” 

“ They would find it difficult with me,” replied Iola. 
“ They might force me into a prison it is true ; hut vows 
against my conscience 1 will never take to mortal man, or to 
the altar. One thing, perhaps, they can do ; for of that I 
know little. They may take from me these broad lands, and 
the goodly heritage, which my father possessed and forfeited. 
I am reputed to be their heiress ; but doubtless my uncle can 
take them from me if I obstinately oppose his will.’' 
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“ That is not worth a thought, ’* answered Chartley. 
“ Wealth has undoubtedly its value, my lola ; but it is not 
happiness, and only a small ingredient therein. Let us speak 
ol things of more importance. I cannot but fear you calculate 
too much upon your strength, your courage, and your power 
of resistance. But leave the matter to me, and I will con- 
trive to cut the Gordian knot of all difficulties in a very short 
space of time. There is a plan before my eyes, even now, 
which could hardly fail us.” 

“ Would 3 t ou cut that knot, like the Macedonian, .with your 
sword V” said lola, gazing at him with a meaning look. “No, 
Chartley, that must not be. If you love me as you say, you 
will not attempt it. Nay, more, you will trust to me, and to 
the promise which I make, to call upon you at once, in the 
moment of need, whenever that moment comes.” 

“ But l ma}' be absent. You may have no means,” replied 
Chartley. 

“ Ah, I have means and messengers that you know not of,” 
answered lola, gaily ; “fairies that will fly like swallows with 
my messages, elves of the green wood that Will track you for me 
through their darkest bowers. Na}', I am serious, Chartley. 
What would you think it I were to tell you that even in the 
midnight, with doors all bolted, barred, and locked, the keys 
lying by the heavy porter s head, and ail the warders snoring 
in their beds, 1 can pass forth from this castle, and sport upon 
the lawns and slopes around, as if it had no walls ; nay, that 
I have done it.’ 

“ Then you are a fairy yourself,** answered Chartley, “ as 
I have been half inclined to think ere now. But 1 have your 
promise, your solemn promise, that nothing shall ever three 
you to this detested marriage, and that you will send to me, 
or give me notice, the moment that my aid is needful, and 
not delay too long.” 

“ I will,” she answered, emphatically. “ Methinks you 
would not find it irksome to guard me once more through 
the green forest, as you did one night we both remember ; ' 
and should it be needful, Chartley, so to do, I will then trust 
as implicitly to your honour as i did before ; for lola will be 
wholly at your mercy. But I must ljave promise for promise, 
and vow for vow\ You must assure me that, whatever you 
see, whatever you hear, you will remain quiescent, and leave 
the whole decision to my self. ’* 

“Then, if that youth returns,” answered Chartley, “I 
must shut myself* up in my dull tower, and make myself a 
prisoner indeed.” 

lola smiled, saying, in a low tone, — 
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“It might perhaps be better— if Chartley cannot rule 
Chartlcy. But happily there is no chance of my being 
pressed on this sad subject for weeks or months to come, as I 
learn from Constance that the king has refused to give an 
immediate consent; for which I could almost say, Heaven 
bless him.” 

“That is happy news indeed,” answered Chartlcy; “and 
yet, lola, I could wish that if a struggle is to be made, it 
might be soon made ; for nothing is so painful as uncer- 
tainty.” 

“All men are alike in that, I see,” replied lola; “we 
women love to put off the evil day.” 

“It may indeed, in this instance, be as well,” answered 
Chartley, “ for it gives time for preparation ; and that 1 will 
commence at once.” 

“Preparation for what?” demanded lola, in some sur- 
prise. 

“ For anything that may occur,” replied Chartley ; “ but 
for one thing we must both be prepared, sweet lola — for flight 
— ay, flight to distant lands, love ; for think not, that if we 
venture to unite our fate by the dearest and the holiest rite, 
against the consent of your family, in defiance of their con- 
tract, and without the king's permission, this land will be safe 
for us thenceforward. Richard is well fitted to find a treason 
in such acts ; and, if he cannot part you from your husband, 
to take your husband’s head. My preparation therefore must 
be, not only to secure a refuge in another land, hut to provide 
means there, to keep us from poverty or dependence. But 
that will be easily accomplished. Will you regret it, lola? 
Will you shrink from it — to pass some few years with Chart- 
ley on a foreign shore, and leave this fair land and all the 
memories of home behind you ? ” 

“No, oh, no !” she answered ; “ I will neither shrink nor 
regret. My home will ever be with my heart — ” she paused, 
and the crimson spread gently over her cheek, as she felt 
how much her words implied. Her eyes too sunk under the 
warm, and tender, and grateful gaze which was bent upon her ; 
but the next moment she asked, in her low sweet tones — 
“ Will you never regret, Chartley ? Will you never think 
that you have paid for Iola’s hand too dear a price, when me- 
mory turns back to your native land — high station, wealth, 
ambition, all sacrificed for her?” 

“ Never,” answered Chartley ; “ were it to cost me all, and 
leave us but a cabin and hare food, I would not hesitate now, 
or regret hereafter. I do but change dross for a jewel of in- 
estimable price, and I will value it ever as I do now.” 
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They were both silent for several minutes ; and then, as 
they turned the north-western angle of the walls, they saw 
the sun setting in the splendour of scattered clouds, and Con- 
stance and Sir William Arden advancing towards them. Iola 
perceived that her cousin’s step wanted its quiet steadiness ; 
and when her eye fixed on her face, a blush rose in Con- 
stance’s cheek. 

“There is the sun setting and your uncle rising, lady,” 
said Sir William Arden, in a gay voice, pointing with his hand 
in the direction of the road across the park, upon which 
several horsemen might be seen advancing — “ we shall soon 
have the light of his countenance, though the star goes 
down.” 

“ Let us go in,” said Iola, in a hurried tone, “ perhaps we 
have already stayed out too long ; but the evening has been 
so beautiful.” 

“ And the conversation so sweet,” said Arden, almost in a 
whisper to Constance, “ so should close the phrase both with 
Chartley and with me, if I had aught of the court in my 
nature. I will study, dear lady — I will* study, and rub off 
the rust which has gathered between my armour and my 
skin.” 

“ Ko — be ever what you are,” answered Constance. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Another day elapsed, and another* The sunshine mingled 
with the shade, as is ever the case in human life ; but there 
were no dark clouds. Sometimes, for many hours, Chartley 
and Iola could obtain not a single moment lor private inter- 
course. At others, a whole, sweet hour was won from the 
^great adversary of love, the world. Lord Calverly perceived 
not, or did not seem to perceive, that anything was changed ; 
and the lady abbess set off to rejoin her nuns, as ignorant of the 
secrets of lola’s heart as she had come. Thus wore away the 
second day, till towards nightfall, when the whole party of 
the castle returned from their evening ride, and entered the 
great court. The porter did not venture to stop his lord’s 
horse, as he passed the archway ; but he followed him into 
the court, with a quick step, saying aloud, — 

“Lord Fulmer is returned, my lord, and wishes to 
speak with your lordship instantly. He is in the little 
hall.” 

The old nobleman dismounted from his horse, and leaving 
Iola and Constance to the care of the rest, hurried up the 
manifold steps which led to the door. 

Cliartlcy’s cheek flushed, as he heard the words the porter 
spoke ; but, as he stood by Iola’s side, assisting her to dis- 
mount, she said, in a low but earnest tone, — 

u Chartley. to your tower till you can command yourself — 
I beseech — I entreat you — if you love me.” 

Chartley bowed his head in sign of acquiescence ; and, not 
considering that Lord Fulmer could not know all that had 
passed between Iola and himself, since his departure, he con- 
soled himself with the thought, u If this lord keeps the spirit 
which he has hitherto displayed he will soon seek me in my 
chamber.” 

Thus thinking, he turned away to the apartments assigned 
to him, while Iola, Constance, and Sir William Arden entered 
main body of the building. The latter, however, seeing 
>$©la take her cousin's arm, and whisper something in her ear, 
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tarried in the great hall, while the two fair girls ascended the 
stairs. 

The words of Iola to her cousin were — “ Come with me, 
Constance. Something tells me in my heart that the hour of 
trial is coming. Let me meet it at once before my spirit 
sinks with anticipation. But I must have something to lean ' 
on, dear cousin. You be my support.’' 

They walked on till they reached the door of the little 
hall ; and it was not climbing the steps* of the stairs, though 
they were many, that made lola’s breath come- short and 
quick. It was the beating of the anxious heart. She opened 
the door at once, however, and went in. Her uncle and 
Lord Fulmer were standing together at some distance on the 
right of the door in earnest conversation ; and, as soon as 
Iola and her cousin entered, Lord Calverly retreated towards 
the oriel window, saying to his companion, — 

“Come hither, come hither.” 

But Iola would not give up the ground ; and, though she* 
walked to the other end of the hall, she remained in the room. 
She turned an anxious and eager gaze towards her uncle and 
Lord Fulmer, however, and whispered to Constance — 
knew it — see how eagerly they speak.” 

They spoke so long that the suspense was very painful ; 
but at length, they turned as if to come towards the two 
ladies ; and Lord Fulmer said aloud, — 

u Upon my honour and my faith, not a word shall be ut- 
tered without your permission and then they advanced 
with a quick step, Lord Calverly only saying in reply, — 

44 So be it then.” 

Iola gazed at them in the dim light, for the sun was by this 
time down ; and her hand clasped tight upon her cousin’s 
arm, — 

44 Now, God help me,” she murmured. 

44 Tola, my dear niece,” said Lord Calverly, approaching, 
41 1 have a communication to make to you which will take you 
somewhat by surprise ; but you have received an education 
which will make you always submit to duty, I am sure, un- 
murmuring. This noble lord here has just informed me of 
circumstances which render it absolutely necessary that we 
should pass over all preliminaries, and that you should give 
him your hand immediately, according to the contract entered 
into long ago.” 

Iola gasped, and tried to answer, but her voice failed her, 
and Lord Calverly went on to say,— 

44 It is somewhat sudden in verity and truth ; but he must 
depart for Dorset by daybreak to-morrow ; and therefore the 
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marriage ceremony must be performed to-night. The priest 
will be ready iu the chapel at ten, and ” 

44 Impossible ! ” said Iola, in a firm and almost indignant 
tone ; for this was worse than she had expected, and it roused 
her anger. 44 What, two hours’ notice to prepare, for the 
most important step of all a woman's life ! And does this 
noble lord think to conciliate affection or to win esteem by 
such indecent haste, by such a rude insult to all the feelings 
of my heart V ” 

44 What feelings ? ” demanded Lord Calverly, sharply. 44 I 
see, my lord, it is as you thought. Hark you, lady ; I am not 
a man to be trifled with. 1 have ruled my own household 
well and steadily ; and, please God, 1 will rule you too. No 
one has ever been suffered to disobey me ; and you shall not 
be the first. Go and prepare. What ho, without there!” 
he continued, turning to the door ; and a servant running 
up, he said — 44 Bring lights here. Where is Lord Chartley?” 

44 Gone to his apartments, noble lord,” replied the man. 

44 Set a guard at his' door,” said Lord Calverly. 41 Let his 
servants pass in and out, but not himself.” 

Then turning again to lola, with an angry tone, he said, — 

41 Marry ! The feelings of your heart 1 We begin to un- 
derstand them, niece. What have the feelings of your heart 
to do with a contract of marriage already signed and 
sealed ? ” 

44 Everything,” replied Iola ; 44 in as far as upon them de- 
pends whether I will or will not fulfil a contract entered into 
without my consent, and which therefore cannot be binding 
on me.” 

44 Idle nonsense,” cried Lord Calverly ; 44 you know little of 
the law of the land, my learned gentlewoman. God’s my 
life ! We shall soon have chits out of a nunnery-school set- 
ting up for chief justices. The contract was entered into 
by your guardians on your behalf, and is binding upon you 
by law.” 

44 Then let him appeal to the law to enforce it,” said Iola ; 
11 for by my act and my will it shall never be fulfilled." 

44 Nay, nay, my dear uncle,” said Constance, 44 you are too 
harsh with her. Think what a surprise this must be, when 
you yourself told me that the king had not yet given his con- 
sent to the marriage, and that it must be put off for a month 
or two till he and the' queen could be present. Of course she 
marvels at this sudden change ; for 1 told her exactly what 
you told me.” 

44 More fool you, wench,” answered her uncle, who was 
^irritated, beyond measure at the first opposition he had ever 
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met with from one whom he conceived to be dependent on 
himself. u Circumstances have changed ; and now we must 
pass over royal consents, and all such trifling matters. She is 
a disobedient hussey, and shall bow her pride to my will this 
very night, or my name is not Calverly. Away to your cham- 
ber, madam, and prepare as fast as possible. You have two 
hours to think. So make your mind up, as best you may, to 
yield obedience, or you will find I will force you.” 

Lord Fulmer had stood during this conversation, which 
was so rapid as hardly to admit of interruption, in no very 
enviable state of mind, and with looks no means calm or 
dignified. He had thought himself firmer and sterner than 
he really was ; and now he hesitated and regretted. 

“ Stay, stay, my lord,” he said. “ Iola, let me beseech you 
— dear lady, let me plead.” 

u Hush, my lord,” answered Iola, giving him a cold and 
shuddering look. “ Your cause has been put upon its proper 
footing, force. My noble uncle, prompted by you, speaks 
the first feelings of your heart. No afterr thought can now 
avail. You and he may drag me to the altar. You and he 
may cause a vain ceremony to be performed, turn a deaf ear 
to my rejection of the vows tendered me, and commit what 
violence you will. But you cannot make me your wife ; for 
that depends upon myself ; and the words which would con- 
stitute me such shall never be uttered by these lips in favour 
of a man whom I never loved, and whom I now scorn.” 

“ This is all vain,” exclaimed Lord Calverly, his rage only 
increasing. u Argue not with her, my lord ; she will learn 
her duty when she is your wife. This very night — ay, as the 
clock strikes ten, the ceremony shall be performed in the 
chapel of the castle, whether she will or not ; and, once that 
sacrament received, the union is indissoluble. My chaplain 
will administer it. He will have no scruples to obey my 
commands, when I show him the contract. Away to your 
chamber, disobedient wench, and be ready to perform what 
you cannot refuse.” 

With a slow step, and still leaning on her cousin’s arm, 
Iola quitted the hall, mounted a few steps near the hall door, 
passed through the long corridor which ran round that side 
of the castle, and then turned into the passage, leading to her 
own chamber. Constance marvelled that she trembled not ; 
but Ida’s step was firm and light, though somewhat slow. 
She opened the door of the ante-room, and looked in $ but 
there was no one there — and it was dark and vacant. 

u What will you do, dear Iola ? How can I help you ? M 

“ No way, dear Constance,” replied her cousin, u but by 
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| giving me an hour for calm thought. Keep my girl Susan 
I away from me. Tell her 1 'want no lights for an hour, and 
f only wish to think.” 

jf “ But what will you do? ” asked Constance. 

, “Not marry him,” replied lola; “no, not if he had an 
emperor’s crown to lay at my feet. Does he think this the 
^ way to win a woman’s heart ? — Leave me, leave me, dear 
j Constance ! Come again in an hour. By that time my reso- 
lution will be taken and, as Constance turned sadly away 
and closed the door, lola added, in a low voice, to herself, 
“ and executed.” 

Slowly and thoughtfully Constance trod her way hack 
towards the lesser hall, pausing more than once, as if* to con- 
f sider some plan. When she entered, the sconces were lighted, 
) and her uncle and Lord Fulmer were standing under one of 
' them at some distance, still talking loud and eagerly. 

| “ Nonsense, nonsense,” cried Lord Calverly. “ This is 

< now my business. She will disobey my commands, will she ? 
-She shall be taught better.” Then, seeing Constance, he 
; raised his voice, as if he had not been speaking loud enough 
* before, exclaiming, “Where have you left that little rebel, 
^Constance ?” 

{ “In her chamber, my lord,” replied Constance, in a sad 
Stone. 

“ ’Twere better you stayed for her,” said her uncle, 
j: “ She sent me away, my lord,” replied Constance, “ refusing 
vail consolation.” 

o* “ Well, well, let her sulk,” answered the old nobleman. 
v“ We care not for sullenness, so we have obedience. The 
tl storm will work itself clear, my lord, never fear and he 
Presumed his conversation with Fulmer. 

$ In the meantime, Constance glided out of the other door, 
)?and sought a small room where the women -servants of the 
)? castle were accustomed to work in the evening. She found 
her own maid there, but not Iola’s girl Susan ; and sending 
4 the former to give her cousin’s message, Constance pro- 
ceeded through the lower passages of the house, and under 
.a£hc lesser hall, to the great hall below. It was now fully 
o lighted ; but she found Sir William Arden still there, walking 
s;up and down with a slow step, and his arms crossed upon his 
r chest. 

it “I am very glad I have found you,” said Constance, 
^approaching him with an eager and confiding look. “I have 
^something to tell you.” 

r| “ I thought so, dear lady,” replied the knight. “ I thought 
jjpo, as soon as I heard of this young lord’s return ; and so I 
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waited here to see if I could help. What is it ? Two or 
three men came in a few minutes ago and took down some 
partisans from the wall. What may that mean?” 

“ That they have set a guard at Lord Chartley’s door,” 
answered Constance ; “ and that my uncle vows he will 
compel lola to give her hand to Lord Fulmer at ten to-night.” 

“ A guard at Chartley’s door,” exclaimed Arden. “ Then 
something must be done indeed. We must consult, dear 
lady ; but let us seek some more private place than this. 
You are not afraid to go with me ?” 

“ Oh no,” answered Constance, giving him* her hand ; 
41 you persuaded me to tell you so the other day. But come 
into the passage behind the hall. Few pass that way, I 
believe ; and we can speak freely there.” 

Thus saying, she led him to the farther end of the wide 
vaulted chamber, and thence through a low-browed door, 
into a small narrow passage, where a single lamp was twink- 
ling. They both paused near the door ; and Constance then 
said, “ What is to be done? You told me you would help me 
on any occasion if you could. Now is the moment, my noble 
friend.” 

“And so 1 will,” answered Arden, frankly; 11 ay, if it 
should cost my heart’s blood. But let me hear the whole. 

I will interrogate you in order, my sweet witness. You say 
they have stationed a guard at Chartley’s door, and declare 
they will force lola to marry this moody boy at ten to-night. 
They must have discovered all that we have landed between 
her and Chartley. Is it not so?” 

U I can reach no other conclusion,” answered Constance. 

“ Then, where is your fair cousin ?” asked Arden. 

“In her own chamber,” replied Constance ; “ whence my 
uncle threatens to drag her down at the hour named, and 
force her to marry a man whom she abhors.” 

“ It has been done before now,” said Arden, setting his 
teeth close. “ What does your cousin propose to do?” 

“I know not,” answered Constance. “ She sent me away 
■that she might think alone. She will refuse to the last, of 
that I am «ure ; and she will have strength to do it firmly too ; , 
for her courage is far greater than I ever dreamt it would he.” 

“Think you the chaplain will perform the ceremony if she 
does refuse?” asked Arden, in a meditative tone. 

“ lfear so,” answered Constance. “ He is a mere creature 
of my uncle’s, and, as you have seen, fat, sleek, and pliable, 
considering venison, and capon, and Gascon wine, much!’ 
more than the service of the altar, or the conscience of hit$ 
penitents.” 
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“ Then we must contrive to give your cousin some support 
in her resistance,” said Arden, gravely. “It must be done ; 
for she shall not be sacrificed, if 1 were to cleave Lord Fulmer 
to the chine with my own hand. But upon my life, it is 
dangerous ; for, if the king has given his consent, and we stop 
it with the strong hand, we shall have the wild boar upon us, 
and he is a savage beast.” 

“ But his consent is not given,” exclaimed Constance, 
eagerly. “ That my uncle admitted, and said they would 
do without. From some words too, I gathered, that the 
marriage is to be concealed when it has taken place.” 

“ So, so, then our course is clear enough,” answered Arden. 
“ We will take the king’s part I Otherwise, dear Constance, 
I must have asked you to make up a little packet of plain 
clothes, and jump up 4 cn croupe ’ behind your knight, and 
away with him to Brittany, as ladies did in days of old, if 
tales of knight-errantry are true. Upon my life, it would be 
no bad plan.” 

“ Nay, nay,” said Constance, 41 speak seriously, Arden, for 
my heart is very full of poor Iola just now.” 

“ But one little corner left lor me,” answered Arden ; and 
then more seriously, lie added, 44 Well, well, I will stop this 
marriage. Fear not ; we must begin soon, however, lor it 
will not do to have strife in the chapel.” 

44 There will not be bloodshed V” said Constance, with a 
look of terror. 

“ Oh, no, 1 trust not,” replied Arden. 14 That which re- 
quires secrecy is soon given up when men find it must be 
made public. The king’s name will, 1 doubt not, be sufficient; 
but we must take means to prevent anything like resistance 
being offered. How many men are there in the castle, do 
you know?” 

“ There were thirty-five,” answered Constance, 44 so my 
"maid told me ; but three of those who came from the abbey 
with us,' and ten of my uncle’s men, went well armed to guard 
my aunt back, and have not yet returned. Some, too, arc 
cook$and kitclien-men.” 

44 We are ten,” said Arden, musing. 44 That is quite 
enougli ; but yet we must have recourse to stratagem, in 
order to make sure that no rash opposition brings on violence. 
Leave it to me, dear Constance, leave it to me. You go to 
your own little chamber, say your prayers, and when your 
hour is expired, go to your pretty cousin and tell her old 
William Arden says that they shall not marry her to any one 
against her will. So let her keep a good heart, be firm, and 
ffear not.” 
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44 Had I not better go and tell her now,” said Constance, 
eager to relieve her cousin’s anxiety. 

“ What, little soldier, not obey your general’s orders,” 
exclaimed Arden, laughing. 44 No, no, we can do nothing yet, 
till the time comes near *, for I suppose you would not have 
me tell your uncle that it was from you my information came. 
I must see signs of a wedding, before I proceed to stop it. 
But be content, all shall be prepared ; and you be secret, 
not to let any burst of joy betray that we have concerted 
measures of deliverance. Now, farewell, dear Constance. 
Both you and lola keep quiet above, till all the hurly-burly’s 
done ; for we shall have hard words going, if nothing harder 
still, which God forfend ! ” 

44 Oh, I beseech you, let there be no violence !” said Con- 
stance, imploringly. 

“No, no, there shall be none,” replied Arden. “If they 
assail not us, we will not assail them. But still women are 
better out of the way,” he added, kissing her hand ; “for they 
scream, you know, Constance, and that makes a noise.” 

With a faint smile, Constance left him ; *and turning to the 
hall he recommenced his walk, till at length Lord Calverly 
came down, pausing suddenly when he saw his guest there. 
The moment after, he called for a servant, however, and gave 
him some orders in a low voice, while Arden turned at the 
other end of the hall, and in his perambulations approached 
the place where he stood. 

“ It has been a lovely day, and promises as fine a night, my 
lord,” said the knight, in the tone of ordinary conversation. 
“Metliinks I will go and take a walk upon the battlements, 
a cup of wine, and then to bed ; for 1 was stirring early 
to-day.” 

“ Would I could be companion of your walk,” replied Lord 
Calverly, with courteous hypocrisj”. “ Nothing is pleasanter 
than a warm moonlight night of summer ; but I have dull 
business to be attended to ; and business, you know, Sir 
William, must supersede pleasure.” 

“Quite just, my lord, and wise,” replied Arden ; “as indeed 
is always what your lordship says. I will away, however, 
giving you good night. May success attend all honourable 
business, and then slumber bring repose.” Thus saying, he 
turned ahd lefc the hall ; and the old nobleman called loudly 
by name for some of his attendants. 
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CHAPTER XXXY. 

Now the reader must remember that a castle of those days, 
though fallen from the M high estate ” of feudal garrison and 
constant preparation, was a very different place from a modem 
house, whether in town or country. Grosvenor Square will 
give no idea of it ; and no country mansion, not even with 
park wall, and lodge, and iron gates, will assist comprehension 
in the least. Sir A Villi am Arden had to traverse a consider- 
able number of round rubble stones, before he found himself 
standing under the arch by the porter’s dwelling^ 

The man had just given admission or exit to some one ; for 
he was standing at the wicket, with the keys in his hand, 
gazing forth to the westward, although all trace of the sun’s 
setting had disappeared. 

Arden cast his eyes towards the south, in -which direction 
Chartley’s tower was situated ; but it was not 1 visible from the 
gate ; and satisfied on that point, the good knight turned to 
the porter, saying, without any preliminary explanation to 
point out the person of whom he was about to speak — 

“ He has gone to the chaplain’s house* under the hill, has 
he not?” . 

“Yes, honourable sir,” replied the porter. “Rut, by my 
Ihith, my lord perhaps reckons without Ills host ; for the good 
priest calculates upon no marriages, baptisms, or burials, to- 
night ; and he is just the man to forget that such a case may 
happen, and lay in a share of ale or Bordeaux, too large to 
let any other thoughts enter.” 

“ Oh, he will be sober enough to work matrimony, though 
he must not undertake it himself,” answered Arden. “ Ila, 
ha, ha!” 

The porter laughed, too, right joyously, saying, “ Jack 
stopped a minute to tell me his errand ; and I could not help 
laughing, to think how suddenly the matter had come on at 
last.” 

And, as he spoke, he hung the enormous bunch of heavy 
keys up by the side of the door, addressing to them the words, 
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“ Ay, you are rusty enough to be spared more labour. 
Nobody will try to get into the castle now-a-days.” 

“It would be a hard morsel,” answered Arden. u But 
who arc those I saw riding up the hill at so much speed?” 

“Heaven knows,” replied the porter. “There were only 
two o£ them ; and we shall soon see what they want if they 
come here. It docs those knaves good to make them wait a 
little. So, by your leave, worshipful sir, I will go and finish 
my supper.” 

Sir William Arden still stood near the gate ; and a minute 
or two after, a liorn without sounded ; and the porter, creep- 
ing out of his den once more, came forward to demand, 
through the little iron grate, who it was that asked admission. 

u AVc must see my Lord Chartley immediately,” replied the 
man. “ It is on business of great importance.” 

“ Who are you, and what are you ?” demanded the porter ; 
“and who is that old woman in white on horseback? We 
don’t admit any witches here.” 

These words were addressed to r a man bearing the appear- 
ance of an ordinary servant, with a badge upon his arm ; blit 
the janitor, as he spoke the last words, pointed with his hand 
to the figure of good Ibn Ayoub, who sat liis horse like a 
statue while all this was going on, wrapped up in his white 
shroud -like garments, so that little or nothing of face or per- 
son was to be seen. 

“I am the lord’s slave,” said the voice of the Arab, from 
under the coif- like folds which shrouded his head ; “ and this 
is my comrade — what you call a servant in this land of 
Giaours. Open, and let us through.” 

“The orders were to admit his servants,” said the porter, 
musing, and turning at the same time partly towards Sir 
William Arden, as it seeking his counsel. 

“Oh, let them in, let them in,” said the knight. “Of 
course, he must have his servants about him. There can be 
no w long in that.” 

The man immediately undid the bolts and bars, giving 
admission to the two servants, who bowed low when they saw 
their master’s kinsman under the archway ; and Arden, 
turning with them, walked by their side, directing them to 
the stables. 

“ Keep your news safe, whatever it is,” he said, in a Iqw 
voice to Ibn Ayoub, “ or you may do mischief. But stay, I 
will wait for you till you come out of the stables.” 

AVhile the two men were taking in thqr horses, Sir William 
Arden examined accurately the low range of building used as 
the ecury, or cury, as it was sometimes called at Chidlow. It 
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was very extensive, though low, and situated under the wall 
for protection ; hut each of the windows, small and high up as 
they were, were secured by strong iron bars ; and there was 
no means of entrance or exit, but by the large door in the 
centre, and two smaller ones at the extreme ends, but on the 
same face. 

“Come this way, Ibn Ayoub,” said the knight, when the 
Arab came forth. “ I will show you the way to your lord’s 
lodging. Go up to him at once, and beg him to come down 
to my chamber below, to speak with me on some business of 
importance. Say, if he meets with obstruction by the way, 
not to resist, but to return quietly ; and I will come to him. 
You will have to pass three men with partizans on the stairs, 
who are keeping watch upon the good lord ; and they may 
perchance refuse to let him go forth.” 

“ Then I will put my knife into them,” said Ibn Ayoub. 

“ Softly, softly, wild son of Ismael. Do no such thing ; but 
quietly mark all that happens ; and then, when your lord is 
in his room again, come down to me ; but tell him he will see 
me soon.” Such were the good knight’s last injunctions to 
the Arab, who then mounted the stairs of the tower ; and 
immediately after, some words in a sharp tone were spoken 
above. Sir William Arden listened, and then entered his own 
apartments, which, as I have elsewhere mentioned, were oil 
the lower story. Two of his servants were in waiting in his 
ante-room, engaged in the very ancient game of mutton- bones. 
A word from their master, however, soon sent one of them 
away, and when he returned at the end of five minutes he 
brought with him four of Chartley’s men. Almost at the 
same moment, Ibn Ayoub returned, saying, with rolling eyes, — 

“ They will not let me pass.” 

“ Never mind, my friend,” replied Arden ; “ remain here 
with these good men till my return ; and then, be all ready 
with what weapons you have.” 

The Arab smiled, well pleased with the name of weapons, 
and bared his sinewy arm up to the elbow. At the end of 
about five minutes, the knight returned, and in a calm and 
easy tone, ordered three of Chartley’s servants to go up to 
their lord, after which he turned to the rest, saying, “Now 
good fellows, I wish you to understand clearly what I desire 
to have done ; and 1 command you in nothing to exceed the 
orders you receive. There are three men on the stairs, 
keeping guard upon my cousin and friend, Lord Chartley. 
This is contrary to the orders of the king, and contrary to an 
express agreement between Lord Chartley and Lord Calverly. 
I therefore intend to take those three men, and lock them up 
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in the room above, which looks upon the walls, and to keep 
them there as long as I think proper. There must be no 
bloodshed, no violence but what is necessary to force them 
into that room. — You mark me, Ibn Ayoub — the great ob- 
ject is, to avoid all noise, which may attract others to the 
spot. I am not to be disobeyed in anything, remember. 
Now, some one jump upon that table, and strike the roof 
twice with his sword.” 

One of the men sprang up, and obeyed the v order; and 
then saying, “ Follow !” Arden went out to the foot of the 
stairs. He ascended a few steps leisurely, and tiil sound of 
voices was heard above. 

11 You cannot pass my lord,” said some one, “our orders 
arc strict.” 

“ My orders to you are, that you get out of the way,” said 
Chartley, ; “if not take the consequences. In one word, 
will you move?” 

“ My lord, it is impossible : you cannot pass,” replied 
the voice, in a louder and sterner tone; and at the same 
moment Arden ran rapidly up the steps, followed by his 
companions, saying, “ Keep back, Ibn Ayoub. Remember, 
no violence.” 

On reaching the little square piece of level flooring, com- 
monly called the landing-place, at Chartley’s door, he found 
three of Lord Calverly’s servants with partizans in their 
hands, in the act of resisting the progress of the young 
nobleman and his two servants, who seemed determined to 
make their way out. Now, of all weapons on earth, the most 
unwieldy and the least fitted for use in a narrow space, was 
the ancient partizan. It might have been employed to advan- 
tage, indeed, in preventing Arden from mounting the stairs. 
But the servants were eagerly occupied with Lord Chartley, 
who was on the same level with themselves, where they had 
no room to shorten their weapons, so as to bring the spear 

E oints to bear against his breast. One of them looked over 
is shoulder, indeed, at the sound of feet rushing up, but 
had they turned to oppose the ascent of Sir William Arden 
and his party, they exposed themselves at on:e to attack 
from Chartley and his two servants. Thus, between Scylla 
and Charibdis, they were overpowered in a moment, and their 
weapons taken from them. 

One of them then thought fit to say, that they had no 
intention of offending, and that Lord Chartley might pass. 
But in profound silence they were hurried into a small room, 
the windows of which looked towards the walls, and not to 
the court, where the people of the castle were likely to pass. 
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There, the door was locked and barred upon them without 
any explanation ; and Chartley and his friend looked at each 
other, and laughed. 

44 Now if you will take my advice,” said Sir William, 
addressing his cousin, 44 you will stay quietly here and not 
meddle any more. We have got three of them safe ; we 
must have five or six more ; and then we shall be in force 
enough to deal with the rest in a body.” 

44 Out on it 1” exclaimed Chartley. 44 What, shall I 9tay 
here like a singing bird in a cage, while you are busily doing 
my work for me ? ” 

44 Hear me, hear me, Chartley,” said Sir William, 44 and 
don’t be a fool and, drawing him away from the men, he said 
in a low voice, 44 remember the king may have to deal with 
this at some time. Now, lor me it is all very well ; lor 1 act 
in the king’s name, to stop a marriage to which he has not 
given his consent. But with you the case is very different, 
being a prisoner in ward.” 

“Preach to whom you will, my dear Arden,” exclaimed 
Chartley, 44 1 was not made for sitting still when other men 
are acting. But I’ll be very prudent, on my life. For many 
reasons, 1 would not embroil myself with good Lord Oalvcrly, 
if there he any help for it ; and when you deal with him, I’ll 
be 3'our lackey and wait without, unless I hear 1 am wanted. 
In the meantime, however, I must help you to put some of 
these rats into the rat-trap, and now let us lose no precious 
moments. Where do you begin? With the porter?” 

44 No, no,” answered Arden. 44 We must let the priest and 
the man who is gone for him, pass in first, or we shall have 
an alarm given. Besides, I want to speak with the priest. 
So you had better take these men, and secure all the fellows 
in the stables. There must be several of them there now, 
tending their lords’ horses after the ride ; for 1 will answer 
for it they all supped first. Remember there are three 
doors ; and you have nothing to do but lock each of them. 
Then you have our men, as you say, in a rat-trap. I, in 
the meantime, will gather together the rest of our own 
people, and come to you there, after I have seen the priest 
suad locked up the porter, and any of his men that I can 
get.” 

On this briefly sketched out plan they acted, Chartley and 
his attendants securing, without the slightest difficulty, two 
of Lord Calvcrley’s grooms, and three of Lord Fulmer’s, in 
the stables, without the prisoners even knowing, at first, 
rthat they were locked in. In the meantime, Arden passing 
Wone through those parts of the castle in which the servants 
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generally congregated, gathered together two or three of 
Chartley’s men, who had not previously been summoned, 
sent one of them to call the rest quietly out into the court, 
and then proceeded towards the porter’s lodging, followed at 
a little distance by two of the men. In crossing the court 
towards the gateway, he found that he was just in time ; for 
the priest had hastened with reverent diligence to obey Lord 
Calverly’s summons ; and he was already half-way between 
the barbican gate and the great door of the hall. Arden 
stopped him, however, saying, 44 Ay, good evening. Father, 
I am glad to see you ; for I want to put to you a case of 
conscience.” 

u Holy Mary, I cannot stop now, my son,” cried the priest ; 
44 for I have been summoned by my good lord in haste.” 

“ What, is he ill ? Is he dying ? Arc you going to shrive 
him?” exclaimed Arden, with affected apprehension, still 
standing in the priest’s way. 

“No, no,” cried the worthy man, impatiently; “’tis but 
to marry the Lady Iola to the Lord Fulmer. The hour is 
ten ; and ’tis coming last.” 

“ Not so, not so,” said Arden ; “ ’tis not yet half-past 
nine ; and I must have my doubt resolved before you go.” 

44 Then speak it quick,” cried the priest, sharply. “ You 
should choose fitter times.” 

“ ’Tis but this,” said Arden, with a smile. 11 If a man 
see another, about to do a wrong thing, and one which may 
produce great danger to himself, is it a sin to stop him, even 
by force?” 

“ A sin ! ” exclaimed the priest, with a not very decent 
interjection, common in those days, but which cannot be 
admitted here ; no sin at all, but a good work — there, let me 
pass.” 

Arden made way and walked on, laughing, to the gate, 
where he found the porter just entering his own abode, and 
saying good night to one of the servants, tvho had been 
sitting with him. 

“ Why, you have not closed the gates for the night, have 
you, porter?” said Arden, standing in the doorway of the 
lodge, so as to oppose the egress of either of the two. 

“ Yes, indeed, I have, worshipful sir,” replied the man. 

u Why, the priest will have to go forth,” said Arden. 

44 Not he,” cried the porter, with a laugh, which was echoed 
by the other servant. 44 After he has done his function, he’ll 
get as drunk as a fiddler, and sleep on one of the truckle 
beds. I should not wonder if I had him here knocking for 
accommodation ; but he shall not have it.” 
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As he spoke, he deliberately hung the keys upon a peg, 
just at the side of the door. 

“These are large keys,” said Sir William, taking them 
down to the man's surprise, and fixing in his own mind 
upon the one which he supposed to belong to the door of 
the lodge. 

“ Yes, they are sir,” answered the porter, somewhat gruffly. 
“ Be pleased to give them to me. I never suffer them out of 
my hands.” 

“Back, knave! Would you snatch them from me,” ex- 
claimed Arden, thrusting him vehemently back; and the 
next moment he pulled the door to, by the large bowed 
handle, and applied the key to the lock. It did not prove 
the right one, however; and he had some difficulty in 
holding the door close, against the united efforts of the 
two men in the inside, till he had found one to fit the 
keyhole. 

Chartley ’s men, however, had been trained to activity and 
vigilance in travelling with their lord ; and the two who had 
followed Sir William Arden, seeing a little bustle, and the 
light from the lodge suddenly shut out, sprang forward to the 
knight’s assistance. The door was then soon locked; and, 
speaking through it, Sir William Arden said, u Now, saucy 
porter, I shall keep you there for a couple of hours, for at- 
tempting to snatch the keys from me. 

The man was heard remonstrating and bellowing in the 
inside ; but, without paying any attention, Sir William 
hastened back towards the stables, leaving the keys hanging 
in the doorway of the porter’s tower. In the stable court, as 
it was called, he found Chartley himself with eight com- 
panions ; and a brief consultation ensued as to the next step. 

“ Ilow many have you got under lock and key in the 
stable?” demanded Arden. 

“ Five at least,” replied Chartley. 

“Then there are five in your lodging and at the gate,” 
said Arden. “That makes ten in all. Allowing five for 
cooks and stragglers, we are their superior in numbers, and a 

f ood deal their superior, I should think, in the use of arms. 

low let us go on. Hold back. Let that fellow pass towards 
the kitchen.” 

“ Had we not better go by the great hall,” said Chartley, 
as soon as one of the servants of the house had crossed tne 
other side of the court. We can secure any men who may 
hithere/’ 

> ** No, no,” said Arden. “Leave all the management to 
'•me, I have promised there shall be no bloodshed ! and I do 
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not want even to show any force, unless it be needful. Let 
us go in by the back way, and up to the west of the little 
hall. By that means we shall cut them off from the chapel ; 
and then, while you wait in the ante-room, to be ready in 
case of need, I will go in and reason with the good lords.” 

“ But,” said Chartley, “ suppose they have gone to the 
chapel already. I see light in the window.” 

“Then we must follow them,” answered Arden. “But 
above all things, my good lord, do not show yourself in the 
affair, if you can help it. You may put yourself in great 
peril with the king, remember ; whereas all that Dickon, as I 
9hall manage it, can say of me is, that I was somewhat too 
zealous for his service. Do not coine forward, at all events, 
till you hear strife.” 

“ Well, well,” answered Chartley, “ that I may promise 
at least; now on, for there is no time to spare.” 

Approaching quietly one of the many small doors which 
gave exit from the great mass of the castle buildings into the 
courts around, the whole party found before them a staircase, 
which, strange to say, was broader and more easy of ascent 
than those communicating with either of the two principal 
entrances. Treading as softly on the stone steps as possible, 
they soon reached a wide landing-place, from one side of 
which ran away a long corridor, passing over part of the 
staircase, and guarded from it by an open screen of stone- 
work, while, on the other side, was a door leading down by 
ten steps, to the entrance of the chapel; and between the 
two appeared another door, opening into a little ante-room, 
flanking the lesser or upper hail. 

Sir William Arden lifted the latch of the ante-chamber 
door, and opened it gently, when immediately the voice of 
Lord Calverly was heard, raised to a loud and angry tone, 
exclaiming, “ Get you gone, mistress, and tell her to come 
down this instant, or I will come and fetch her. Tell not me, 
that you cannot get admission or an answer. If I come, it ’ 
shall be to make a way for myself.” 

“ But it is not ten yet, my lord,” said the sweet voice of 
Constance. “ You said you would give her till ten.” 

“ What matters five minutes ?” cried the old lord in the 
same sharp tone. “ But we will be to the letter, and so shall 
she. Let her know T , 'girl, if she is not here in this hall, bv 
the time the castle clock chimes the last stroke of ten, I will 
come to fetch her, and drag her to the altar by the wrists.” 

Sir William Arden had held up bis hand to those who Were 
following him, at the first sounds of the voices speaking ; and 
the whole party paused, some upon the stairs, and a few upon 
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the landing. The next moment, the door of the ante-room 
opened ; and, coming with a slow step, Constance appeared. 
Sne gave a slight start at seeing Arden and the rest,- where 
she least expected to meet them ; but he quietly laid his 
finger on his lip, and pointed along the corridor to the stone 
screen. Constance made a mute gesture, as if deprecating 
violence, and then passed on with a quickened step. 

. Arden did not immediately enter the ante-room, but waited 
till the light foot-fall of Constance had died away ; and then, 
once more giving his directions to his followers, and bestow- 
ing another word of caution upon Chartlcy, he walked 
straight through the ante-room into the hall. When he 
entered. Lord Calverly was walking up and down one side of 
the long chamber, and Lord Fulmer doing the same in the 
other. % The face of each was grave and moody ; and they 
seemed not very well pleased with each other, or with any- 
thing that was taking place around them. Both, however, 
started on seeing Sir William Arden ; and, in a tone of bitter 
civility, Lord Calverly addressed him, approaching quite close 
as he did so. 

“ I had thought, Sir William, you had relirril to rest,” he 
said, “ and was wishing you tranquil slumbers. Allow ine to 
say, that at the present moment, I and Lord Fulmer are busy 
with matters of much personal importance.” 

44 Good faith, my lord,” replied Sir William Arden, in a 
light tone, U I heard below that there were jovial things to 
take place in the castle, and I wish to share in the festivities 
of my honoured host.” 

“I know not what you mean, sir,” said Lord Calverly, 
with a cold stare ; but Fulmer at once advanced to the knight, 
saying,— 

41 There is a meaning in your tone, sir, which must be ex- 
plained. It seems to me that you are determined to force 
your uninvited society upon us, at a moment when we desire 
to be alone.” 

44 Iixactly, my good lord,” replied Arden. “ I am precisely 
in that very unpleasant predicament. You will see liow dis- 
agreeable it must be to me ; and therefore I trust you will 
make it as smooth to me as possible.” 

44 Why, marry, what is all this ?” exclaimed Lord Calverly. 

41 If so painful, what brings you here?” demanded Fulmer 
sternly. 

44 1 will tell you, young man,” answered Arden. 14 1 have 
learned that it is the intention of this good lord to bestow on 
you the hand ” 

44 From whom, from whom?” shouted Lord Calverly. 
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“ From an exceedingly fat priest, amongst others,” replied 
Arden, smiling ; “ but the news is all over the castle. If 
your lordship cannot keep your own secrets, depend upon it 
others will not.” 

“But what affair is this of yours, Sir William ?** said 
Fulmer, with a sneer. “ Are you an aspirant to the lady’s 
hand?” 

“Not at present,” answered Arden. “ But the case is this, 
without further words, my lords. I find that this marriage is 
against the lady’s will, and that threats are held out to her of 
using force ” 

“ OIj, she has made her complaint to you, has she?” said 
Lord Calverly. 

“No, she has not,” replied Arden; “but hearing it by 
accident, and having a great regard for your two lordships, I 
wished, as a knight and a gentleman of some experience and 
repute, to remonstrate with you, and show you what danger 
and disgrace to your fair names you bring upon yourselves 
by such proceedings. Proceedings unworthy of English noble- 
men and Christian men.” , 

He spoke so calmly, and in such a quiet reasoning tone, 
that neither Fulmer nor Lord Calverly suspected lor one 
moment that he intended to proceed to any other measure 
than mere remonstrance. That, they thought bold enough ; 
and Fulmer replied, “We understand from whence your in- 
spiration conies, Sir William ; and I only wonder the promp- 
ter does not appear himself.” 

“ That I took care of,” said Lord Calverly. “ I am not one, 
my young friend, to neglect any precautions. I think I have 
some experience in dealing with men, and some foresight, too, 
as to all that is likely to occur. It is not easy to catch me 
sleeping. Now, Sir William Arden, one word for all. I am 
not inclined to be wanting in hospitality or courtesy, towards 
a guest ; but I must desire to be left to the management of 
my affairs, without either your presence or your' counsel 
and he made a low bow. 

Arden paused for a moment, as if in expectation that he 
would add something more ; and the old nobleman, who had 
with difficulty bridled his anger so far, went on, in a tone far 
from cool, to say, “ I would lack no courtesy ; but, if you 
do not go, you must be removed.” 

“ I have but little more to say,” replied Arden, with imper- 
turbable coolness, which contrasted somewhat strangely with 
his vehemence upon minor occasions ; but that little is 
important. This marriage must not go forward.” 

“But I say it must I” exclaimed Lord Calverly, c&lHug 
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down a bitter curse upon his own head, if he did not carry it 
through ; and then striding to the door which led to the 
staircase from the great hall, he shouted aloud, “ Ho ! Two 
of you come up here ; here is something unpleasant that must 
be reinoved.” 

Steps were immediately heard running up ; and Arden 
retreated towards the door by which he had entered, slowly 
and calmly, but with a smile upon his countenance. 

“ My good lord,” he said, “ you do not know what you 
do;” and, opening the door of the ante-room, he said aloud, 
u Here, I want some of you, my friends. Two stand on the 
landing, and keep that way against all comers.” 

“Take hold of him, and carry him away to his own 
rooms,” exclaimed Lord Calverly, at the same moment, ad- 
dressing two of his attendants, who had entered ; but when 
he turned and saw the number of armed men pouring in, he 
stood as one aghast ; and Arden whispered to one of his 
followers, “ secure that door,” pointing to the one on the 
opposite side of the hall. 

The man to whom he spoke, and two others, darted 
across, and had reached the middle of the hall, before the 
servants of the castle seemed to comprehend what was 
going on. 

“ Iteep the door, keep the door !” cried Lord Fulmer ; and 
they both immediately ran towards it. It was a race which 
of the parties should reach it first ; and, indeed, neither won ; 
but, just as the first of the old lord’s servants was stretching 
forth his hand to seize the door, which was partly open, a stout 
arm applied a blow to the side of his head, which made him 
stagger back, and then measure his length upon the floor. 
The next instant, the door was closed and locked ; and Sir 
William Arden remained the master of both entrances. 

“ I beg your lordship’s pardon,” he said, “ for taking some- 
what decided means to obtain a fair hearing, which, it seems, 
you were not inclined to give me.” 

“Are we to consider ourselves prisoners, sir?” exclaimed 
the old nobleman, confounded and dismayed. “ If so, I must 
appeal to the throne against such violence.” 

“ If you, or Lord Fulmer either, can venture to do so, pray 
do,” replied Arden, calmly. “ But I, too, my lord, am a pru- 
dent man, as well as yourself ; and, it is difficult to catch me 
sleeping. 1 said that this marriage must not go forward ; and 
I now ask you both, my lordB, whether you have the king’s 
consent to this proceeding. In a word, whether it was not 
your intention to act in this business, in direct disobedience to 
his authority.” 
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Fulmer gazed down upon the ground, and bit his lip ; but 
Lord Calverly demanded, fiercely, — 

“ Who told you, that, sir ? I protest against such an inter- 
ference in any man.” 

“ It matters not, who told me,” replied Arden. “ Suffice 
it, that I am well prepared to justify what I do. Now, my 
lord, after what I have said, you dare not proceed to the act 
which you were about to commit — an act which would have 
only led you and Lord Fulmer here, to long imprisonment, if 
not worse. If you give up all notion of such rashness ; if you 
pledge me your word, that you will make no attempt to carry 
through this marriage, till the king’s full consent ha9 been 
obtained ; and if this noble lord agrees to ride forward imme- 
diately upon the errand with which he is charged by the 
king, I will restore to you the command of your own house, 
which I have been obliged to take possession of in hi9 Grace’s 
service. Moreover, I will refrain from reporting to the king 
the intended disobedience, which I have been in time to frus- 
trate. 11 not, I shall feel it my painful duty to put you both 
under arrest, and convey you myself to York.” 

It is hardly possible to describe the sensations produced -by 
these words, and the calm and quiet tone in which they were 
uttered, upon the minds of his two hearers. Lord Calverly 
was astounded and terrified ; for, like almost all very vain and 
pompous men, he was very easily depressed by difficulties and 
dangers. It only required to humble his vanity sufficiently, to 
make it a very submissive and patient quality, however vehe- 
ment and pugnacious it might be under a slight mortification. 
To find himself suddenly deprived of all power in his own 
house, and treated with an air of authority and reproof, by a 
guest, who ventured to back his pretensions by the redoubted 
name of Richard, was quite sufficient to silence him, although 
his wrath still swelled and fretted within. 

Lord Fulmer, for his part, heard the words which had just 
been spoken, not only in sullen silence, but with much sur- 
prise. He well knew that, hurried on by passion, he had 
placed himself in a position of very great danger, and that 
the act of disobedience he had committed, if it reached 
Richard's ears, was likely to be followed by the ruin of all 
his hopes, and long imprisonment. But how Sir William 
Arden had so rapidly received tidings of the commands the 
king had laid upon him, he could not divine, forgetting 
entirely that the necessity of his departure on the following 
morning had been mentioned to Iola, in the presence of 
Constance. At the same time, he felt that to remain would 
be ruin, and that resistance was vain. His only hope, there- 
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fore, was to escape the present danger, trusting that some of 
the many changing events of the day would afford him 
better opportunities, or at all events give him the means 
of revenge. 

- All Lord Calverly thought of, after he had in some degree 
mastered his anger and surprise, was, how to retract, in as 
Signified a manner as possible ; and he had just begun to 
reply — “ Well, sir, if I am a prisoner in my own house, I 
have nothing to do but to submit ; ” but the voice of Con- 
stance was heard, speaking eagerly to some one without. 

A moment or two after, she entered with a face still some- 
what pale, and a look of much anxiety, saying, — 

“I am sorry to tell you, my lord, that my cousin is not to 
be found. After knocking for some time at her door, I, and 
her girl Susan, chanced to see the key lying on the table of 
the ante-room ; but, we used it only to find her chamber 
vacant.” 

“Heaven and earth!” exclaimed Lord Calverly, “this is 
too much. Where can the foolish child have concealed her- 
self? From the castle she could not go, for the gates were 
all locked at sunset. Let us search lor her immediately.” 

“ Ay, let us search !” exclaimed Lord Fulmer, with a look 
of great anxiety. “ If any evil have happened, I shall never 
forgive myself.” 

Sir William Arden was somewhat alarmed ; but, although 
Constance’s face expressed anxiety, it struck him there was 
less terror in it than might have been expected. 

“ Ay, noble lord,” he said, “ we always regret wrong 
actions when it is too late ; but, before I permit cither of you 
to quit this hall, we must have a clear understanding. Do you 
accept the conditions I mentioned?” 

“ Assuredly,” replied Lord Calverly ; “ I must search for 
thi9 poor child at once.” 

“ And you, Lord Fulmer?” said Arden. 

“ I do,” replied Fulmer, bowing his head. 

“ Then 1 commend you to your horse’s back at once,” said 
Arden ; “ and I will have the honour of waiting upon you to 
the stables. Otherwise, perchance, you might find neither 
men nor horses free to serve you.” 

“ This is hard,” said Fulmer. 

“ It may be no better, I fear,” replied Arden. “ Excuse 
xne, for a moment, my lords, while J speak with the guard 
without ; ” and, turning to the men at the door, he added, 
44 Suffer no one to quit the hall, but the lady, till I return.” 

He was not long absent ; but many had been the ques- 
tions poured forth in the meantime, upon Constance, who 
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was replying to one of them, when Sir William re-entered 
the room. 

“ I cannot even divine, my dear uncle,” she said ; “ she 
communicated not her intention to me in any shape ; and JJ 
certainly expected to find her in her own chamber, when I 
returned at the end of the hour during which she wished to 
he left in solitude.” 

Arden seemed not to notice the words, though he heard 
them, but informing Lord Fulmer that he was ready to ac- 
company him, prepared to lead the way. 

At that moment, however, one of the servants whom Lord 
Calvcrlv had called into the hall, and who had of necessity 
remained there with the rest, remarked, in a dull and sullen 
voice, — 

“ There is somebody ringing the great bell at the gate. ’Tis 
the third time it has rung. The old porter must he sleeping, 
not to open.” 

“lie has no power,” said Sir William Arden. U I have 
the keys. Go you,” he continued, speaking to one of his 
own followers — u open the wicket ; but give no admission to 
any large party. Two or three, you may suffer to enter.” 

Lord Calverly was apparently about to say something ; but 
the. veteran soldier waved his hand to the man, as a signal to 
depart ; and he retired at once, knowing no authority but that 
of his own master. 

J hiring his absence, which lasted some two or three 
minutes, the whole party stood in unpleasant silence. Lord 
Calverly, indeed, ventured a word in a low tone to Fulmer, 
but obtained no reply ; and some one came and tried the door 
on the tide of the principal staircase, leading to the great 
ball ; but it was locked and guarded. The eyes of Constance 
sought the face of Arden ; but neither spoke. 

At length the servant returned ; but he was not alone. 
Close upon his steps came a man dressed as an ordinary post 
or courier of the court, who gazed round the scene presented 
to him, in some surprise. 

u Which is Sir William Arden ?” he said, somewhat to the 
dismay both of Fulmer and the old lord. 

u -1 tun he,” replied Arden, advancing with a mind relieved ; 
for, though resolved, at all hazards, to carry through 1 what he 
had undertaken, yet he had some fear that his first plans 
might be in a degree disconcerted by the appearance of the 
royal messenger. 

The post immediately handed him a letter, scaled with the 
broad seal, and Arden received it as an ordinary occurrence* 
with admirable command of his countenance. 
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“ By your leave, my lords,” he said, and approaching one 
oi the sconces, he opened the paper and read. The cover 
seemed to contain two other letters, and after having perused 
fcia own, he turned towards Lord Calverly, presenting one of 
them to him, and saying, — 

“ I presume, my lord, this is an order to deliver up the 
ward of my cousin, Lord Chartley, to myself.” 

But there was more in the epistle to the old nobleman, and 
when he read it, his face turned very pale. 

“ Now, sir,” said Arden, addressing Lord Fulmer, “ I will 
conduct you to your horse, and then immediately perform the 
commands of his Grace the king.” 

“In the name of all the saints, my dear child,” said 
Lord Calverly, as soon as Arden and Fulmer had quitted 
the room ; “ what is to be done if we cannot find your 
cousin?” 

“ Nay, I know not,” answered Constance, “ but I trust we 
shall find her well and safe, or at all events hear from her, if 
she should have taken refuge elsewhere. In the midst of all 
this confusion, it is very possible she may have slipped out of 
the castle unperceived.” 

Constance, it would appear, did not choose her means of 
consolation well; for her words had anything but a soothing 
effect upon her uncle, who walked up and down for two or 
three minutes, in a state of great agitation, making sundry 
addresses to saints and the virgin, which savoured much more 
of impatience than piety. At length, returning to his niece’s 
side, as she remained standing in the midst of the room, he 
whispered, — 

u We must find her, we must find her, Constance. This is 
the most unfortunate cut of all. You don’t know what is in 
this letter;” and he struck it with his fingers. “The king 
here tells me to send her back to the abbey immediately, and 
that he makes the abbess, my good sister, responsible for her 
safeguard, till he cau decide in the matter of her marriage 
himself. He must have had some inkling of this rash mad- 
headed boy’s purpose.” 

“ That is unfortunate, indeed,” answered Constance, 
thoughtfully. 

“ Unfortunate 1” exclaimed her uncle. “ It is ruin ! child. 
Why, I risk not only imprisonment hut confiscation. I can- 
not comply with the king’s commands; nor can I explain to 
him why I do not comply, without telling him all that has 
occurred to-night. It is ruin, I tell you. — Here, come aside, 
that knave of a courier seems listening to us.” 

“ You had better tell Sir William Arden your difficulty,” 
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replied Constance, when they had got to the further end of 
the hall. Though his manner is rough and blunt, yet sure I 
am, he has a kind heart.” 

u Let us search well for her first,” said her uncle. u Per- 
haps we may find her in the castle after all. I wish the 
knight would return. What a long time he stays — Hark!” 
he continued, after a pause of a minute or two. “ There is 
the sound of horses’ feet in the courtyard. Now, thank Cod, 
Fulmer is gone : a good riddance on my life, foi he had well- 
nigh persuaded me to that which might have been my de- 
struction.” 

Only a short interval took place before Arden returned ; 
and, after giving some orders in a low tone to his own men, 
he advanced towards Lord Calverly, holding out his hand and 
saying,— 

“ 1 beseech you, my good lord, to let all angry feeling pass 
away between us. Believe me, I have saved you from a 
great clanger, into which you were persuaded to run, by your 
regard for the young nobleman, who is just gone, contrary to 
the dictates of your own wisdom and experience.” 

Lord Calverly took his hand, and shook it heartily, 
saying,— 

“That is very true, Sir William, that is very true. I 
never liked the business, and was hard to persuade; but, 
having once decided, of course I could not suffer myself to 
be thwarted by a mere child — Pray now, let us seek for her. 
— I am ready, God knows, to obey the king in everything,” 
he added, in a loud tone, for the messenger’s cars. 

“ Well, we will seek for her at once,” said Arden. “ But 
first, let us restore the house to its propriety.” 

The followers of C hartley and of Arden himself were dis- 
missed to their several occupations; the servants of Lord 
Calverly permitted to depart from the hall ; the refreshment 
of the king’s post was provided for ; and the search was com- 
menced, Chartley having been called to aid, at the suggestion 
of his cousin. Every nook and corner of the extensive 
building was examined ; but Iola was not to be found. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

The search was over. It had proved, as I have said, vain ; 
and Lord Calverly was in a state of bewildered confusion of 
mind, which it was impossible to describe. Obey the king's 
commands by placing Iola once more in the abbey of Sr. Clare 
of Atherston, he could not do. To explain to* Richard the 
cause of his disobedience, was only to accuse himself of a 
worse fault of the same kind. To frame any excuse, real or 
false, for his conduct, he knew not how ; and his whole 
anxiety seemed to be to pursue and overtake the fugitive 
wherever she might have taken refuge. Several of the ser- 
vants were examined in order to obtain some clue to the 
course which she had followed, but no one could afford any. 
Her waiting woman Susan w as as much grieved, distressed, 
and anxious, as the rest. The porter declared that he had 
closed every postern before he was shut into his lodging by 
Sir William Arden ; and at first the old lord was inclined to 
suppose that Iola had taken advantage of the keys having 
been left in the door to make her escape, while Arden was 
remonstrating with him in the hall. But, on the one hand* 
the porter declared that the keys had never been "removed 
from the place where Arden had left them, till, they were 
taken to give admission to the king’s messenger, and the man 
who had been shut up with him confirmed the story. They 
had both watched anxiously, they said, and must have heard 
the sound of the keys being withdrawn, had such a thing 
occurred. Sir William's attendant, too, who had given ad- 
mission to the royal courier, stated that he had found the 
gates both locked and barred. The girl Susan, too, showed 
that she had remained in her mistress’ ante-chamber for nearly 
three quarters of an hour immediately before she was missed; 
and every servant stated positively that they had neither seen 
the lady, nor any figure which could have been hers dis- 
guised, attempt to pass out of the castle. 

V ‘‘Nothing can, at all events, be done till morning,” said 
, #ir William Arden, “ and, therefore, my good lord, I will 
toisli you good night. Let us take counsel with our pillows." 
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His suggestion was followed, C hartley accompanied his 
friend with less anxiety apparent on his countenance than 
the occasion might perhaps have justified. Before Arden 
went, he contrived to say a few words to Constance, unheard 
by the rest ; but Constance shook her head, replying, “ I 
know nought, indeed, and can give no information ; but yet 
I am inclined to believe that dear Iola is in no danger, 
wherever she is. She used to roam far and wide, where I 
should have been afraid to venture ; and 1 feel sure she is 
safe. 1 ' Then, dropping her voice quite to a whisper, she 
added, “ Tray tell Lord Chartley so. 11 

A few minutes after, Chartley and his friend sat together 
in the chamber of the lormer ; and Arden eyed him with an 
inquiring, and yet a smiling glance. 

“ Know you aught of tins escapado, Signor Chartley?” he 
said, at length. “ Methinks you seem not so heart-wrung 
and fear-stricken as might have been expected, at the unac- 
countable disappearance of your lady love.” 

“Nevertheless, I am anxious,” replied Chartley, “for I 
know not where she is, nor what has becomfc of her, any more 
than the rest. But, at the same time, I have this consola- 
tion, that 1 believe her escape must have been planned, in 
case of 'need, long before ; for she boasted to me that she 
could pass through the walls of this castle like a spirit. T, 
therefore, argue that we have every reason to think her 
safe; and, to tell the truth, I should not much regret her 
having put herself beyond the power of her excellent wise 
unde, Avcre I not here in Avard, and unable to do as 1 could 
wish.” 

“ What would you do if you were out of the old earl’s 
clutches?” demanded Arden, with a smile. 

“ I would set off by daybreak to seek her,” replied Charfe- 
lcy, “ by daybreak to-morrow morning.” 

“ And having found her?” asked Arden. 

Chartley smiled, and looked thoughtfully doAvn on the 
table for a moment or two, answering at length, “Don't you 
think, Arden, that if one going, a journey found a peculiarly 
beautiful flower growing near His path, he would be inclined 
to gather it at once, not waiting till he came back again, lest 
it should be withered or plucked in the meantime? One 
would not mind a few scratches either, to get at it.” 

u Come, come, no metaphors,” Baid Arden. M You knoAV 
I ain dull as to all fanciful things, my good lord, so tell me 
plainly what you would do.” 

44 W ell, then,” answered' Chartley, 4t if I found her, as you 
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suppose, I should be strangely tempted to ask her to get 
upon the hack of an ambling mule or light-footed Barbary 
jennet, and make a pilgrimage with me to some shrines of 
great repute in Britanny or France.” 

“ Hymen’s for one of them, I suppose,” said Arden, laugh- 
ing ; “ah, Chartley, you are but a Pagan after all. But you 
forget such things might be dangerous. When you came 
back, your head would be in a tottering condition, or, at 
the best, your dearly beloved liberty of roaming might be 
confined within the four walls of a small room.” 

“I might stay away till heads were more sure upon men’s 
shoulders, and liberties were not the sport of a tyrant’s 
caprice,” replied Chartley, more gravely than was his wont. 
“This state of things cannot last for ever, Arden. The world 
is getting sick of it. There are strange rumours abroad. 
Our poor Queen Anne is ill ; and men much suspect she will 
not recover. Few, indeed, do under the treatment she is 
likely to have ; and Richard, they say, is very anxious for 
heirs.” 

u So, so,” cried Arden, “sits the wind there? Why, 
methought a Chartley would never draw his sword against 
the house of York.” 

“ Assuredly,” replied Chartley, “ so long as the lawful 
heirs of that house sat upon the throne. But there is such 
a thing, Arden, as two streams mingling — such a tiling as 
two factions, long rivals arrayed in bloody opposition, finding 
a bond of fellowship, and uniting to overthrow one who has 
wronged and slaughtered both.” 

“ 1 have heai*d something of this,” said Arden, thought- 
fully. “ The rightful heir of York is Elizabeth of York ; 
and, were such a thing possible, that Harry of Richmond' 
Should graft the red rose on the white rose stem, there is many 
a man beside yourself who would gladly couch a lance in his 
support.” 

Chartley gazed at him for a moment thoughtfully, and then 
answered, “ lie has sworn it, Arden, in the cathedral church 
of Rennes. 1 know I can trust you ; and I tell you lie has 
sworn it. The Queen Elizabeth, too, consents, I am in- 
formed; and men but wait for the propitious hour.” 

^ Yoi* have heard from Richmond !” said Arden, bluffly. 
P Your Arab brought you letters from the earl.” 

“ No,” answered Chartley ; “ but I have heard from Oxford. 
He is already in arms in Picardy ; and Calais had better 
dose fast her gates.” 

“ Well, well,” said Arden, “ Love and War, ’tis strange 
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how well these two dissimilar dogs hunt in couples. We 
were talking of Love just now, and lo, she runs straight up to 
the side of War. So if you were free, you would ride off with 
this sweet pretty Iola, and wait for better times, tending 
hens, and sowing turnips round a cottage door ! Upon my 
life, I see no reason why yon should not, even as the matter 
is.” 

44 But I am in ward,” said Chartley. 44 My pledge has 
been given to this good old Lord Calverly.” 

“ That is all at an end,” replied Arden, with a smile, draw- 
ing some papers from his pocket. “I have kept you all this 
time in ignorance, to win your secrets from you. But now 
know, my lord, that you are in ward to me, and not Lord 
Calverly. Here is the king’s letter to me, and there is one 
from his gentle grace for you, probably announcing the same 
thing. The truth is, 1 fancy this rash Lord Fulmer has let 
Richard into too many secrets, and the king is determined to 
keep his hold of the young lover by delaying his marriage, 
while he at the same time separates you from her, to ensure 
that she is not won by a rival, flow he happened to fix upon 
me as your jailer is a marvel.” 4 

While he had thus spoke, Chartley had opened the king’s 
letter, and was reading it eagerly. 

u Wrong, Arden, wrong!” he exclaimed with a joyous 
look, “ wrong, and yet right in some things — read, read!” 

Arden took the letter and ran over the contents with that 
sort of rapid humming tone which render some words dis- 
tinct, while others are slurred over. Every now apd then he 
added a comment in his own peculiar way, not always in the 
most polite or reverent language ; for those were not times 
of great refinement, and right names were often applied to 
things which we now veil both in word and seeming. 

“ ‘To our trusty and well beloved’ — well, well — so he 
wrote to Buckingham — ‘our intentions towards you were 
more gentle than the need of example required to be ap- 
parent’ — doubtless his intentions are always gentle, but his 
needs are numerous — ‘somewhat exceeded in strictness the 
spirit of our injunctions.’ Poor Lord Calverly ! mighty strict 
indeed when he lets his house be mastered by a prisoner and 
a handful of guests ! — ‘ transferred you therefore in ward to 
your cousin, Sir William Arden, who will better eorpprehendj 
our intentions. Nor do we purpose here to shut up our>i 
benevolence towards you, but to enlarge it according to your i 
merits and services even in that which you most desire. U 
What does the hypocrite mean? He will have your head! 
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off ere he has done — 1 In the meantime, as you incurred dis- 
pleasure by rashness, so win fair fortune and your heart’s 
content by prudence, for having learned your wishes from a 
rival and an enemy, we give you an earnest of our goodwill 
in disappointing his desires with the thought of gratifying 
yours, according to your deserving, in good season. So com- 
mending you to the protection of God, the Blessed Virgin, 
and St. Paul’ — what a number of them! — ‘we bid you, ct 
cetera.’ ” 

Arden laid down the letter and fell into deep thought. 
Chartley spoke to him, but he did not seem to hear. 
Chartley gazed at him and laughed in the joyous hopefulness 
of youth, but Arden took no notice. Chartley shook him by 
the arm, but his cousin merely said in a sharp tone, — 

u Let me think, idle boy ! Let me think. Would you be 
cliairied to the collar of a boar, to be dragged with him, wal- 
lowing through the blood of the dogs, which will soon be 
let loose to hunt him to the death?” 

“I know not what you mean!” exclaimed the young 
nobleman; “have you gone mad, Arden?” 

“It is you who arc mad, if you see not the object of this 
letter,” replied Arden. “ Hope to you — suspense to Fulmer 
— both for the same purpose. To keep you his. He holds 
out a prize to the eyes of both to be won by a race of ser- 
vices and submissions to himself. W r ill you enter upon this 
course, Chartley? Will you, even for the hand of lola, be- 
come the labouring, straining serf of him who slew your 
royal master’s children, slaughtered innocent babes, spilt the 
blood of his own house? See through his artful policy — . 
shut not your eyes to his purpose — calculate the price you 
must pay for his support of your suit — judge accurately 
whether, when all is done, the hypocrite will keep the spirit 
of his promise, and then choose your path.” 

“I §aw it not in that light,” replied Chartley, at once 
brought down to a graver mood, “ and yet it may be as you 

my.” 

“Maybe? It is!” replied Arden: “by St. Peter that 
dear little girl was right and wise to fly away, and not be 
made a decoy to lead the game into his net ! She knew it 
not, indeed ; but that matters not. ’Tis well that she is gone. 
Her fool uncle must be sent to court to confess his sins and 
excuse them as he may. It is the best course for him, the 
best result for us. Time— it is time we want.” 

“But I want something more, Arden,” said Chartley. “ I 
want liberty — freedom to act as I will. Then my course is 
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soon decided. By heaven, I have a thousand minds to rise 
upon my ward master, bind him, and carry him with me— 
whither he would be right willing to go under compulsion.’* 

“ No, Chartlcy, no !” answered Arden. “ I will not put a 
colouring upon my actions that they merit not. I will not 
seem to do b} r force that which I am afraid to do with good- 
will and openly.’* 

“Then what will you do? How will you act?” demanded 
Charlie}', somewhat puzzled. 

“ ’Tis a case of difficulty,” replied Arden, musing ; “ I 
must not accept a charge and then violate a trust"; I must 
not shelter a breach of faith under an equivocation.” 

“ But if you refuse to ward me,” answered Chartlcy, “ ’tis 
certain I shall be placed in stricter hands.” 

“1 will not refuse,” replied his cousin, “I know this king, 
and I will accept the ward for a time ; but I will write to 
liim and tell him that it shall be for but one month, as I 
could never manage you long in my life, which Heaven 
knows is true enough. If it last longer I renounce it. I 
know well how it will be. If lie secs you tranquil and quiet 
he may perhaps let you have full liberty then, thinking that 
he has power over you by the hope of this fair lady’s hand. 
If not, he will write to me at the month's end to keep you 
still in ward, which l will not do for an hour. Meanwhile 
wc shall have time for all preparations to find the lady, and 
seek both the means of flight and means of living afar. 
Then have with you, Chartley, and good fortune speed us 
both !’* 

This arrangement was not altogether pleasing to his more 
ardent and impatient companion. 

“ But hark you, Arden,” he said, “ long ere the time you 
speak of, things may have occurred which will require instant 
decision. Everything is hurrying here to a close, anrl be- 
fore a month be over, much may take place which will render 
it necessary to act at once.” 

“ I do not think it,” answered Arden, deliberately. “ The 
march of great events is generally slow. Sometimes, indeed, 
it happens that an earthquake comes and shatters all; but 
more ireqently the changes of the world are like the changes 
of the year — spring, summer, autumn, winter ; cloud, sun- 
shine, wind, rain, thunder-storm, sunshine once more, and 
then the same course round.” 

“ But I tell you, Arden, Oxford is already in arms,” re- 
plied Chartley, “and marching towards Calais, to take it 
lrom the usurper, that Richmond is promised aid from 
France, and that troops are already gathering at Rouen.” 
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“Rain drops before the storm,” answered Arden; “but 
before you can do aught, you must find your sweet lady 
Iola, gain her consent to your plans, make all your preparations 
forescape, and this will all take some time, let me tell you.” 

“ What if we find her speedily,” said Chartley, “and see, 
moreover, that she is likely to fall into the king’s hands, and 
to be held out as you yourself have said, as a prize to the 
most serviceable ? ” 

“ Good faith, then you must act as you think fit,” said 
Arden. 46 1 shall guard you and your seven or eight servants 
with myself and my own three. Richard cannot expect that 
I should augment my household to pleasure him in u matter 
that lie puts upon me without my wish. Should need be, 
you must lay your own plans and execute them. Only let 
me not know them at least till the month is over. But me- 
thinks, my good lord and cousin, your impatience somewhat 
miscalculates the future. A month is a short time for all I 
have mentioned.” 

“Ay, but I go fast,” answered Chartley. “To-morrow 
we will away to seek this fair lady, and never give the search 
up till we have found her. You dispatch this old lord as 
fast as may be to York, for, if he should stay and find her 
out, we might have strife or difficulty.” 

41 See how he takes the tone of command already,” ex- 
claimed Arden, laughing ; “but do you know, Signor Chart- 
ley, that I have a strange hankering for this great castle of 
Chidlow, and do not love to leave it as yet. There are 
others to be served as well as you.” 

44 How so ? ” demanded Chartley, in surprise, 44 why should 
you wish to stay at Chidlow ? ” 

44 Because there is a little maiden there with sweet soft 
eyes,” replied Arden, “who though, God wot, somewhat 
given to pensive mood, smiles brightly when I talk to her, 
and xnethinks it will not be very easy to tear myself away.” 

44 What Constance?” exclaimed Chartley. 44 You, Arden, 
you ! You thinking of love and matrimony ! Why, 1 have 
given you over to dull celibacy for the last ten years. You 
were wont to think no eyes so bright as a spear’s point, to feel 
no love for aught but a suit of Milan steel, to warm to the 
sound of cannon sooner than the lute, and to think the blast 
of the trumpet sweeter than any lady’s tongue. Now, fare- 
well to all hopes of your inheritance ! Lack-a-day, what a 
splendid fortune I have missed by not watching you more 
closely ! and we shall soon have half a score of little Ardens, 
with round curly heads, playing with your rusty greaves, and 
calling you Papa.” 
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“ Go on. I am laughter proof,” answered Arden. u Let 
him laugh who wins. Of one thing, at least, I am certain, if 
she gives me her hand, ’tis with free will and all her heart. 
No ambition in a case where the bridegroom is a simple knight, 
no ambition where she does not know him to possess a single 
angel in the world, except herself. But tell me, Chartley, 
where have been your eyes ? ” 

u Looking into Tola’s, I fancy,” answered Chartley. u Tis 
true, 1 saw you sit and talk with her upon the battlements the 
other day, and heard you laugh, and saw you smile ; but I 
thought, good sooth, ’t was mere good-nature that kept you 
lingering behind with Constance, in order that Tola and 
1 might have free leave to pour forth our hearts to each 
other.” 

u No, no,” answered Arden, “ I am very good-natured and 
generous, 1 know ; but in this instance, like the rest of the 
world, 1 was good-natured — with an object. ’Ti9 true,” he 
continued, in a graver tone, “ there is a great difference 
between her age and mine — some four and twenty years, and 
I shall wither while she will still bloom. Perhaps you think 
her tdo young, Chartley, to be taken as my wile ; but I am 
not yet old enough to adopt her as my daughter ; and one or 
the other she shall be if she will ; for 1 will not leave that 
dear girl to the sad choice of vowing herself to a convent, or 
remaining dependent upon her foolish uncle’s bounty.” 

Chartley laid his hand affectionately upon his cousin’s, 
saying, u Far from thinking her too young to be your wife, 
Arden — far from thinking you should not make her such, I 
believe and trust that you wall find happiness with her, such 
as you have never known before. I have seen the honey- 
# suckle in the woods twining itself sweetly round the trees. 
It chooses generally a stout and sturdy trunk, of mature 
growth, and there it winds itself up, loading the strong 
branches with its nectar- dropping blossoms. Sometimes, 
however, I have seen it climb up a light sapling, till they 
mingled leaves and flowers together, in one heavy mass ; but 
then, there being no steadiness in either, they have been 
blown to and lro with every wind, till a fiercer blast ofHhe 
tempest has broken or rooted up the frail prop ; and the 
honeysuckle has been laid low with that it clung to.” 

“ Well, I have no cause to make the objection if she do 
not,” answered Arden. “ She has wound herself round my 
heart, 1 know not how ; but I have concealed nothing from 
her. She knows my birth-day as well as I do myself; and 
she says she does not care a groat” — Chartley smiled — u no, 
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not exactly a groat,” continued Arden, “ 1 but what she said 
was this — that when any one loved anybody, the heart never 
stopped to ask whether he was rich or poor, old or young : 
that where calculation entered, love was not. Upon my life, 
I believe what she said is true ; for I know I began to 
make love to her without any calculation at all, and not 
much thinking of what I was about : is that the usual way, 
Chartley ? ” 

“ Precisely !” answered his cousin. 

“ Well then, let us go to-bed,” said Arden ; “ for I shall 
rouse this old lord by cock-crow, and send him off, as soon as 
I can, to York.” 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

To write a really good play is undoubtedly a much more 
difficult thing, and the achievement a much more glorious 
one, than to write a good romance ; and yet the dramatist has 
some very great advantages over the romance writer, lie is 
conventionally permitted to skip over all dull details, which 
the romance writer is obliged to furnish. The prominent 
points alone are those with which he deal^ ; the burden ol 
the rest is cast upon nimble-footed Imagination, who supplies 
in a moment, from her own inexhaustible stores, all that ia 
requisite to complete the tale, with much richer and more 
brilliant materials than pen or tongue can afford. If some 
reference to events going on at a distance from the scene be 
necessary in words, they may be as brief as the writer wills ; 
and all that is needful to describe the approach of dangers, 
which have been long preparing, and the effect upon him 
to whom the tale is told, is comprised in two brief sentences : 

Stanley.— Richmond ifi on the seas. 

King Richard. — There let him sink — and be the seas on him, 
White-livered runagate ! 

This is quite enough ; and, although I have heard the 
admirable critics object to the conceit approaching to a pun, 
expressed in the second line, as unnatural, when placed in the 
mouth of a man agitated by violent passions, as in the case of 
Richard ; yet that man must have been a very poor observer 
of human nature who does not know that the expression of 
strong passion is full of conceits. It seems as if ordinary 
words and ordinary forms fail before the energies of passion, 
and that recourse is had to language often obscure, often ex- 
travagant, sometimes ludicrous, and always full of conceits. 

However that may be, it is needful for me to give somewhat 
more at length the course of events which Shakespeare sum- 
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me d up but briefly. I will be rapid too, and pretend in this 
short chapter to give but a sketch of events which took 
several months in action. 

Weary men sleep not always sound ; and in les3 than four 
hours after the Earl of Richmond had laid his head upon his 
pillow at Angers, be again came forth from his chain be r< and 
went down to that large public room, which in those days, and 
for many years after, was to be found in every inn, both in 
France and England. When he entered, the room was 
tenanted by only one person, for the dinner hour was passed ; 
but that person advanced to meet him at once, with a low reve- 
rence. “Ha, Sir Christopher Urswick,” said the earl, “right 
glad I am to see you. The passport you obtained for me from 
the court of France served me right well this morning at the 
city gates. By my faith the pursuers were close upon my 
heels. But why did you not conic yourself? ” 

“ Because I should have been in prison at Nantes by this 
time, and could serve you better in France,” replied Urswick. 
“ There are many of your friends waiting for you, sir, with 
anxious expectation, at the court of Langeais ; and Madame 
de Beaujeu, the regent of the kingdom, is prepared to receive 
you as your dignity requires.” 

“ Then, am 1 expected ?” asked Richmond. 

“ Many things are foreseen, which wc can hardly say are 
expected',” answered Urswick; “but all knew, that within a 
month you must be cither in France or England.” 

Richmond paused in thought, and then asked, “ How far 
is it hence to Langeais ?” 

“ Barely twenty leagues, my lord,” replied the other ; “an 
easy ride of two short days.” 

“ And what is now the state of France ?” asked Richmond, 
fixing his keen inquiring eyes upon him. 

“ Still, sadly troubled,” replied Urswick. “ The contest 
jfcr the guard of the king’s person and the rule of the king- 
dom still goes on. Orleans, Diinois, and the old constable on 
the one side pull hard against Madame de Beaujeu, her hus- 
band and the rest of the court on the other ; and there is 
nothing but cabals, dissensions, and from time to time out* 
breaks ; but tbe princess has more wit than the whole of 
France put together ; and she will break through all their 
plots and confound their intrigues. Still the State is very 
much troubled, and a new revolt is expected every day.” 

“Then we can pause, and rest at Augers,” said Richmond, 
gravely. “ If I have many friends at tbe court of France I 
have been obliged to leave many at the court of Brittany. 
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Their safety must be considered at once. I will write to the 
good duke before I break bread. I pray you, in the mean- 
time, seek me a trusty messenger. Let him be a French- 
man ; for there might be danger to any other.” 

Prompt to execute his determinations, the earl at once ad- 
dressed a letter to the Duke of Brittany, explaining the 
causes of his flight, and pointing out to the weak but amiable 
prince the stain which his minister had brought upon his 
name by engaging to give up a guest who trusted his hospita- 
lity to a bitter enemy. 

lie urged not, it is true, the punishment of Landais ; hut 
he entreated that his friends, the companions of his exile, 
might be permitted to join him in France. 

This letter had all the effect he could have desired. Free 
permission to go or stay was granted to every Englishman at 
the B reton court ; and the rage and shame of the duke at 
the misuse of his power by Landais, joined with the vehe- 
ment accusations brought against that upstart minister by the 
Breton nobles, induced the prince to give him up to justice, 
reserving to himself, indeed, the right to pardon him if* he 
should be condemned by a court of justice. The proceedings, 
however, were too speedy for the slow duke. Landais was 
condemned, and he was hung, also, while the signature to his 
pardon was still wet. 

Three days after his arrival at Angers the Earl of Rich- 
mond set out for Langeais, and early on the second day reached 
the gates of that fine old chateau, in „the great saloon of 
which may still be seen the sculptured memorials of joys and 
ceremonies long past which ushered in the reign of the ac- 
tive and enterprising Charles VIII. His reception was kind 
and cordial ; but, as Urswick had informed him, trouble still 
reigned at the court of France ; and some weeks elapsed be- 
fore the earl could obtain anything like a promise of assist- 
ance from Madame de Beaujeu. Then, however, she en- 
gaged to furnish a small and insignificant force to form 
merely the nucleus of an army to be raised in England. 
Two thousand men alone was all that France offered ; but 
with this insufficient army Richmond determined to take the 
field, and named Rouen, where he had many friends, &3 
the meeting-place of his troops. The assistance in money 
was not greater than the assistance in men ; and the hard 
condition" of leaving hostages for the payment of all sums ad- 
vanced was inforced by the shrewd regent of France, whose 
whole object and expectation, apparently, was by stirring up 
civil wars in England to prevent Richard from pressing any 
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of those claims which he had against the neighbouring sove- 
reign. 

She had to deal, indeed, with one perhaps as shrewd as 
herself; and, although Richmond could not refuse the de- 
mand, lie took advantage of it to free himself of a person 
whose lightness and incapacity rendered him little service- 
able as an ally, and whose sincerity and good faith were some- 
what more than doubtful. Dorset was easily persuaded to 
avoid the perils of an enterprise, the result of which no one 
could foresee, by remaining as one of the hostages in Paris, 
with another gentleman whom the earl felt he could do very 
well without ; and Richmond departed for Rouen, resolved to 
strike for life or death, a throne or a grave, with whatever 
means fortune might furnish. 

A number of gallant English gentlemen surrounded the 
future king. But they were in almost all cases without fol- 
lowers, and but scantily provided with money. It was there- 
fore not upon their unaided arms that Richmond could depend 
for a crown ; and, as he rode into the fine old town of Rouen, 
a shade of despondency came over his countenance, never 
very bright and cheerful. But at the door of the house 
which had been prepared for him, he was met by the boy 
Pierre la Brousse, who had been sent on to announce his 
coming, and now sprang to hold his stirrup. 

“ The good bishop is waiting within, my lord,” said the boy 
eagerly, as Richmond dismounted. “ He has news for you 

from England ” ^nd then giving a glance at Ac earl’s 

face, he added — “ Good news, my lord.” 

“You seem much in his confidence,” said Richmond, 
coldly. “ Does he tell you, whether his news is good or 
had?” 

“His face does,” replied the boy. “I watch men’s 
faces.” 

Richmond smiled and walked on, guided by Pierre to the 
room where Morton sat. For a moment the prelate did not 
seem to hear the opening door, but remained, with the light 
©f (¥ the lamp well-nigh absorbed by the black ceiling and the 

E arras, poring over some papers on the table before him. 
next instant, however, he raised his eyes as Richmond 
iced, and starting up, exclaimed, — 

5 “ 1 beg your pardon, my lord the king, I did not hear you 
after.” 

■ “ The king ? ” said Richmond. “ You forget, good father, 
lam as yet no king.” 

u But shall be so within a month,” replied Morton, laying 
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his hand on the papers, “ if there be but one word true in 
ten of all that is written in these letters. But you are weary, 
you are thirsty. Let mo order some refreshment while sup- 
per is preparing.” 

44 I am weary of disappointments, thirstvfor hope,” replied 
Richmond. “ Give me your tidings beiorc I drink or rest. 
Now, boy, retire and he seated himself by the side of the 
chair which Morton had been occupying. 

u This, my lord, from the gallant Earl of Northumber- 
land,” said Morton, handing him one letter. “See what 
comfortable assurances he gives of the north.” 

Richmond read and looked well satisfied, but said nothing ; 
and then Morton handed him another, saying, — 

“This lrom Sir Walter Herbert.” 

44 But poor comfort, that,” observed Richmond. 44 He bids 
you be assured that whatever appearances he may put on, he 
will stand neuter. That is cold, right reverend father.” 

44 In some cases neutrality is better than favour,” replied 
Morton. u Herbert is Richard’s right hand in W ales. If his 
right hand fail him, his left will serve him but little. Read 
this from Rice ap Thomas.” 

44 Ay, this is more cheering,” exclaimed Richmond, his 
face brightening. 44 A thousand men ! Why ’tis half the 
lorcc we bring hence. But think you, reverend friend, that 
he can keep his word 7” 

44 That lie has the will, doubt not,” replied the Bishop of 
Ely, 41 and his power must be shorn, indeed, if he double not 
the number promised. Now mark, my noble prince, what is 
said by this good Captain Savage — a leader of no moan re- 
nown, and a man whose bare word will outweigh the oaths of 
other men. Listen, 4 Wales waits for his coming as those 
who watch for the dawn. She feels he is her son, and will 
give him the welcome of a parent. Tudor will meet here 
many kinsmen, more friends than kinsmen, more soldiers 
than friends, more servants than all ; for those will serve him 
with their hearts and their purses, their prayers and their 
means, who have not strength to draw a sword nor power to 
raise a force. Let him land nowhere but in Wales.’ ” 

44 And so say I !” exclaimed Richmond ; 44 my first footsteps* 
upon British shore shall be in the land of my fathers. I will 
go forth to seek the crown, which is my right, from my own 
native home ; and with such promises as these, such friend- 
ship as yours, so good a cause, so base an enemy, I will march 
on even with my little band, assured of victory, and shame 
the petty aid of miserly France, by winning gloriously, or 
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leave my bones to pay the miserable debt, and let them go to 
England to fetch them back. Now, my good lord bishop, for 
our preparations : for I will not tarry longer by a day than I 
can help on this ungenerous soil.” 

“ Nay, my noble prince, take some refreshment,” said 
Morton ; “ the proper hour for supper has long passed, and I 
doubt much that you tarried on the road for either food or 
rest.” 

“Ha! supper — I had forgot,” said Richmond, “well, I 
suppose, man must eat. So we will sup, and call my brave 
companions in to aid us. Then will wc discuss our after- 
measures, hear all their counsel, and adopt — our own.” 
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CHAPTER XXXVIH. 

Caps arc sometimes pleasant things. With what interest the 
eye traces a gap in a deep wood, how it roams up the glade, 
marking a tree out-standing here, a clump of bushes there, 
the rounded swell of the turf, the little sinking dell ! And 
now imagination revels in the void, filling up every breach in 
the line with a continuation of its own, seeing the fancied 
woodman’s hut peeping oijt from behind this mass of foliage, 
peopling the coverts with dun deer, and raising up forms of 
fads and lasses to wander through the chequeVed shade. 

1 must have a break in the history of those upon whom the 
principal interest of the tale has been concentrated, and can 
only furnish a few brief lines, to guide the reader’s imagina- 
tion aright. We left them in the spring of the year, when 
skies were soft, though warm: when the shower mingled 
with the sunshine, when the leaf was in its green infancy upon 
the branch, and all nature was rejoicing as if filled with the 
sweet early hopes of youth. It was now summer, ardent 
summer : the sky was full of golden light, the woods afforded 
deep shade ; the corn was turning yellow on the ground, and 
the cattle lay in the hot noon-day, chewing the cud, under the 
shadows of the trees. The longed-for summer had come. It 
was fruition. 

Lord Calverly had followed the advice he had received, and 
presented himself to the king to make what excuse he best 
could. He dared not, indeed, tell the whole truth, and 
merely said that his niece, unwilling to fulfil the contract with 
Lord Fulmer, had fled he knew not whither. Richard, how- 
ever, divined more than he acknowledged ; but he dealt 
leniently with him. There was no fine, no confiscation, no, 
actual imprisonment. He merely required that the old 
nobleman should remain constantly at the court till his niece 
reappeared, after having satisfied himself that Lord Chartley 
was not cognizant of her flight, nor aware of her place of 
refuge. 

Suspicion and policy were busy in the king's mind ai that 
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hour ; for reports reached him from his numerous spies in 
France and Brittany, which showed that storms were gather- 
ing on the horizon ; and signs, not to be mistaken, told him of 
discontent and disaffection amongst the people of his own 
land, while phantoms of shadowy conspiracies flitted across 
the scene before liis eyes, and left him in doubt and appre- 
hension of every man. All those whom he most feared and 
least trusted he kept at the court under his own eye, believing 
that the terror of the axe would secure that obedience which 
he could not obtain from love and zeal. 

Lord Fulmer, indeed, remained in Dorsetshire, in command 
of a small body of forces ; but he was kept in check, and his 
fidelity secured, by the presence of a much larger power upon 
the verge of Somerset and Devon, commanded by one in whom 
Richard could confide. Never failing in dissimulation, the 
king noticed not in any way what he suspected or what he 
knew of the young lord’s conduct ; hut every messenger 
which went to Dorsetshire carried commendations and hopes, 
and many an expression of regret that the Lady Jola St. 
Legcr had not been found, so that his marriage must be 
necessarily delayed. 

, It might he supposed that if Richard thought precautions 
so necessary in these instances, he would have exercised still 
greater vigilance in the case of Lord Ckartley. Such, how- 
ever, was not the case. The paradoxes of the human mind 
are part of history ; but so common is it for the most jealous, 
watchful, and suspicious, in every rank and relation of life, to 
place the utmost c#lfidence in those who are destined to 
frustrate all their plans and purposes and disappoint all their 
expectations, that it is no marvel even so keen and untrusting 
a man as Richard should feel no apprehensions with regard to 
either ('hartley or Arden, though he was hateful to them 
both, and yet be suspicious of Lord Calverly and Fulmer, 
who might perchance disobey his orders, and refuse reverence 
to his authority in matters of small moment, where tlieir own 
passions were concerned, but who never entertained a thought 
of abandoning the king’s party, to which they had attached 
themselves from the first. Cunning often overreaches itself, 
often sees a distant object, and overlooks that lying at its feet. 
But there were many circumstances which rendered Richard 
careless in the case of Chartley. He looked upon him as a 
rash, heedless, light-spirited young man, too open and too 
frank either to be sought by or to seek other conspirators. 
He had always been firmly attached to the house of York, had 
been brought up from his youth under its guardianship, had 
inherited, as it were, animosity to the house of Lancaster, had 
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taken no part with the new nobility, as the relations of 
Edward’s queen were called, and had, in his boyhood, treated 
with some haughty contumely one of the upstart iavouritesof 
the queen’s brother, which caused him to be sent from court 
to travel in foreign lands. These things had not been for- 
gotten by Richard ; and he argued, “ It is neither with 
Richmond nor with Dorset that this gay young lord would 
intrigue, if he intrigued at all ; and, so long as this fair maid 
of St. Leger remains to be won, I have him sure. ’Tis well 
she hides herself; for were she at the court, or in her uncle’s 
house, I might have to decide too soon. I doubt that moody, 
discontented Fulmer ; but of this light-spirited youth I am 
secure.” 

The month during which Sir William Arden had agreed to 
hold his noble cousin in ward passed away. Richard heard 
of them travelling here, travelling there, roaming from this 
village to that, hovering sometimes round Chidlow, sometimes 
round Atherston, lodging at Tam worth, at Leicester, at 
Hinckley; and he easily divined that Chartley was seeking 
eagerly for lola. The multitude of affairs pressing upon his 
attention gave him but little time to think of minor things ; 
and he suffered the period to lapse without taking any further 
precaution for the young lord’s custody. It was recalled to 
his memory some days afterwards by Catesby ; and the king 
mused over the suggestion for some moments ; but at length 
he said, in a somewhat doubtful tone, — 

“ No. Let it be. But this girl must be heard of, Catesby. 
I must know where she is, lest this yotRh find out the hidden 
treasure, and 6natch at it without our consent. There must 
be people who know her habits and her haunts. Let them be 
inquired after, and in the meantime write me a letter to Lord 
Chartley, requiring him to use every diligence to seek for the 
Lady lola, and bring her to the court, when he shall be re- 
warded as his heart could desire. But, mark you, Catesby, 
mark you. Put in, ‘If the lady’s heart go with it.’ These 
young fools, we must talk to them about hearts, or they will 
not believe. Mcthinks hearts wear out about thirty, Catesby, 
Is it not so?” 

“ Sometimes sooner, sire,” answered Catesby, gravely. 
u But 1 will do your bidding ; and methinks the person most 
likely to know where the lure lies hid is the Lady Constance, 
her cousin. The old lord sent her back to the abbey of St. 
Clare ; but I will dispatch some one thither, skilled in ladies’ 
interrogatories, who will soon extract from her all that she 
knows.” 

“So be it,” said the king, and there the conversation 

dropped. „ 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

It was in the month of July, often a wet and rainy month, in 
this good climate of England; but the ram had evhausted 
itself, and sunshine bad come back again, bright and clear. 
The world looked fresh and beautiful, as if a new spnng had 
come ; and light and pleasant air tempered the hi at ol the 
atmosphere — yet the door of the woodman was shut and 
bolted ; and, in the middle of the summer, a large file burned 
upon the hearth. Wnh his leathern jerkm cast oft, his 
powerlul and sinewy arm hare, and a hea^y hammer in his 
hand, he stood by the fire, turning from time to time a piece 
of iron which lay amidst the ashes. Then, approaching a 
sort of moveable anvil, which stood in the midst ol the floor, 
he adjusted upon some plates ol iron, fastened closely together 
by rivets, one of which, however, was wanting. Xt \£. bringing 
the red hot iron from the fire, he parsed it through the two 
holes where the lost rivet had been, and with hea\y blows of 
the hammer fastened the whole together, while* bis large 
hound stood by and contemplated his proceedings with curious 
eyes. Then throwing down the iron plates by the bide of 
some others very similar, he took up a bright corslet, grooved 
and inlaid with gold tracery, and gazed upon it with a thought- 
ful and a care-worn look. Through the hard iron, on the 
right side, was a hole oi the breadth of three fingers, and all 
round it the crimson cloth, which lined the corslet, was 
stained of a deeper hue. 

“ Ay, Ban,” said the woodman, speaking to the dog, “ those 
are the holes which let life out ! How is it to be mended ? 
Xay, 1 will let it be — Why should I care ? ’Twere a lucky 
lance that found twice the same entrance ; ” and he cast down 
the corslet on the floor. 

The dog turned round towards the door, and growled ; and 
the next instant some one raised the latch, and then knocked 
for admission. In haste, but yet with no agitation, the wood- 
man lifted the various pieces of armour which cumbered the 
ground, removed them to the inner room, and locked the 
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door. In the meantime, the knock was repeated twice or 
thrice ; and the dog bayed loud. The woodman drew the 
bolts, and threw back the door suddenly ; but the only figure 
which presented itself, was that ot Sam the piper. 

“ Why, what have you been about, Master Boyd.” he said. 

M You were hammering so loud but now, I could not make 
you hear.” 

“ Mending my tools,” said Boyd, with a grim smile. “ But 
what want you, Sam ? Have you brought me any news?” 

u Ay, plent)',” answered the piper. “First, let ‘me put 
down rny bag, and give me a draught of beer, if it be but thin 
penny ale, for 1 am thirsty, and my mouth is full of dust.” 

“ It has often been full of other things since daybreak,” said 
the woodman ; “ but thou shalt have the beer. Sit you down 
there, outside the door, and I will bring it yon.” 

The piper sat down on the rude seat at the door ; and, 
while the woodman departed “on hospitable thoughts intent,” 
the hound came and laid its head upon the lap of the wander- 
ing musician. But Sam, as curious as any pf his class, was 
seized with a strong desire to see what the woodman had been 
really doing, and was rising to look in. The moment he 
attempted to move, however, the dog, though he knew him 
well, began to growl, and thus kept him there, as if he had 
been placed on guard, till Boyd’s return. 

“Well, now tor your tidings then,” said Boyd, when the 
man had drunk. 

“ Which will you have first?” demanded the piper, “news 
from the court, the castle, or the field?” 

“ It matters not,” said Boyd, “ shake them out of the bag, 
Sam, as they come.” 

“ Well then, from the court,” said Sam. “It should have 
the place of honour, though there is but little honour in it. 
Well, the king is mighty wrath to hear that the Earl of 
Richmond has put to fea with a fleet and army to invade 
Englaud. He laughed, they say, when he was told thereof; 
and when lie laughs, ’tis sure that he is angry.” 

“ But is Richmond on the sea ?” asked the woodman. “ I 
doubt it.” 

“Nay, I speak but what men tell me,” answered Sam. 
“ They say he is on the sea with a great power. Many men 
refuse to pay the benevolence too, and declare it is an exaction 
against the law. All this makes Richard angry ; and he rages 
at trifles like a mad bear when the dogs have got him by the 
muzzle.” 

“ He’ll need a bear- ward, soon,” said Boyd ; “ and he may 
get one.” 
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“Men say he is insane,” continued Sam, “and that his 
brain has never been right since his son died at Middleham. 
However, the queen’s funeral was as glorious as could be ; 
and Richard wept a basinful, I am told. But yet men have 
cried more over a raw onion, and never felt it much at 
heart.” 

“Well, well, what is all this to me?” asked Boyd, impa- 
tiently. “ The queen is dead and buried. God rest her soul ! 
It had little rest here, since she married the murderer of her 
husband. The king might love her or might not, may grieve 
for her or may not. What is all that to me ? She was not 
my wife and seating himself on the bench, he bent his eyes 
thoughtfully upon the ground. 

“ Well then, my court news is told,” said Sam. “Now for 
■my country gossip. Know you, goodman Boyd, that the 
Lord Chartlcy, whom you and 1 had to do with a good 
many months ago, when they burned the houses on the abbey 
green, is back at Tamworth ?” 

“Ay, I know,” replied Boyd. “lie lias been here thrice, 
hovering about like a fly round a lamp.” 

“ lie’s a good youth,” said the piper. “He promised me one 
gold angel, and he gave me two. lie has a right loving 
remembrance of that night too ; for I never see him but I get 
a silver remembrance thereof, so I am rich now, Master 
Boyd. Then, there’s his good cousin, Sir William Arden. 
He hangs fondly about here too, and is most days at the grate 
of the convent.” 

“Ay, what does he there?” asked Boyd. 

“Why, he talks to the Lady Constance by the hour,” 
answered the piper ; “ and they all say it will he a match, 
although, if he be not stricken in years, he has been well 
stricken in wars. He’s a good man too, and bountiful of silver 
groats ; but liis hair is getting mottled with gray, so that he 
is not so good a man as the young lord, whose hair is all 
ferpwn. . 

* Oli, give to me the boDny brown hair. 

The teeth so white, and the skin so fair. 

The lightsome step, and the dainty air. 

Of my sweet Meg of the May.’ 

STo, no. I like Chartley best ; and I shall make a fortune 
* fey him too before I’ve done. ’Tis the first luck that ever befel 
me, and I shall open my cap to catch it.” 

; , “Then will you let it all run out in drink?” said Boyd. 
u *** But how may this luck come to you ?” 

J ;- “ Why, he has promised me,” said the piper, “ to fill me a 
gUl-stoup with gold pieces, if I can find out for him where 
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liggs the pretty lass who watched with him in the forest, 
through one livelong night not long ago. The Lady Iola 
they call ner. I know not if you know such a one, woodman ; 
but he has asked high and asked low— asked rich and asked 
poor, and employed all sorts of cunning men to know where 
the lady is, so that in sheer despair he has betaken himself 
to a piper — and the piper is the man for his money, for he has 
found her out.” 

The woodman started at his words; and turning upon him 
with a stern brow, he said, — 

“ And thou hast told him ?” 

The piper paused for a moment, and then laughed. 

“No,” he said at length; “I have not told him yet. I 
thought that I would first speak with a certain person, who 
has sometimes odd thoughts of' his own, and who, though a 
rough man at times, has often been kind to me in days of 
trouble. When 1 meddle I like to know what I am meddling 
with ; and, though 1 be a poor wretch, who rarely know from 
one day to another where I shall get meat, or, what is more 
important still, where I shall get drink ; yet, 'to say truth, I 
would rather lose a gill-stoup full of gold pieces than make 
mischief which 1 cannot mend. I therefore determined to 
speak first of all with this person, who knows a good deal of 
the matter, and who, having hidden, can find. Am I not 
wise ? ” 

“ Thou art better than wise,” said the woodman, laying his 
strong hand upon his shoulder. “ Thou art good, as this world 
goes.” 

The woodman paused thoughtfully for a few moments, and 
then said, — 

“ Not yet. You must not tell him yet. There is a task 
for her to perform — a scene for her to pass through — before 
there can be daylight. Saidst thou the Earl of ltichmond 
was on the sea ? ” 

“ ’Tis so confidently reported,” replied the other ; “ notices 
of great preparation at Harfltur, and of troops collecting at 
lloucn, have reached the court, and are noised about the city ; 
and the rumour is, that the good earl has sailed, intending to 
land in Dorsetshire or Devon.” * 

“ Then lie must fight or fail at once,” said the woodman ; 

44 and he must be advised. Yet, doubtless, the tale is false ; 
and, at all events, it is too late to stop him. Let me think. 
To-day is the twenty-eighth of July, is it not?” 

“ Ay,” answered the piper ; ’tis so by my calendar.” 

But the woodman seemed not to hear him, and went on in 
the same meditating tone, saying — 
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“ It is a memorable day — ay, it is a memorable day : once 
more in arms! Hark, you, my friend, will you be my 
messenger?’ 1 

“What, to the Earl of Richmond?” cried Sam, with a 
start. 

“Who said the Earl of Richmond, fool?” asked Boyd } 
sternly. “No, to a lady.” 

“ Ay, right willing,” answered the piper ; “ if I judge who 
the lady is ; for she was always kind and good to me.” 

“ Let not your wit run before your knowledge,” said the 
woodman, “or it will leave the truth behind. I send 
you to a lady, whom you have seen, but with whom you 
never spoke ” 

lie suddenly broke off, and seemed to let his mind ramble 
to other things. 

“If Richmond has spread the sail,” he said, “ lie may have 
touched land ere now. But Richard is unprepared. He has 
no force in the field, no muster called, that I can hear of. 
There must be an error, and there may yet be time enough. 
Do you remember a lady, who, with a train of maidens and 
grooms, passed through the forest several weeks ago V ” 

“ Ay, right well,” answered the piper. “ She ottered at 
the shrine of St. Clare, looked through all the church, 
examined the monuments, and read the books where 
strangers 1 names are written ; and moreover, she gave boun- 
tiful alnn, of which I had my share. Then she went to 
Atherston, thence to Tamworth, and to many another place 
besides. She was at the court, too.” 

“Aud is now gone to Tewkesbury,” said the woodman. 
“ It is to her I intend to send you.” 

“ ’Tis a far journey, goodman Boyd,” replied the piper ; 
“and princesses are too high for me. They say she w r as a 
princess : you had better seud some one more quick of limbs 
than I am, and softer of speech.” 

“ I can spare none,” replied the woodman ; “ and ’tis 
because thou art not fitted to draw a sword or charge a pike 
that 1 send thee. As for speed, thou shalt have means to 
make four legs supply a cure for thine own lameness. Canst 
thou ride a horse V ” 

“ Draw a sword or charge a pike !” exclaimed Sam. “ Art 
thou going to make war, woodman ? ** 

“May not the abbey need defence in these troublous 
time? ? ” demanded Boyd. “ Know you not that I am 
bailiff now, as well as head woodman? Canst thou ride 
a horse, I say?” 

“ That can I,” answered the man. “ In my young days I 
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rode the wildest. Would I hud wild or tame to bear me now v 
for I hobble painfully !” 

41 Well, then, thou shalt have one, 1 * said Boyd ; 44 and when 
thy journey is done, keep him for thy pains. But mark me, 
thou shalt promise, on thy soul and conscience, to drink 
nought but water till thou hast delivered my message — M 

44 Tis a hard oath,” said the piper. 44 1 took one like it 
once before; and I was forced, for a fortnight after, to 
double the pint-stoup, to make up for lost time. Well, well, 
I will take it.” 

44 That is not all,” answered Boyd. 44 Thou shalt promise 
me, moreover, to utter no word regarding whom the message 
comes from, neither to mention my name, describe my person, 
nor tell my abode ; but simply to seek that lady, and tell her 
that the fate of the person for whom she has so long 
inquired may still be heard of, and that you can lead her to 
one who can give her all the tidings she desires.” 

41 And bring her hither?” demanded Sam. 

44 No,” answered the woodman. 44 First, let me be assured 
if you really know where the Lady Iola is*. Tell me how 
you discovered her, and where. Do not hesitate ; for it must 
be told.” 

44 Nay, I hesitate not,” answered the piper, 44 for thou werfc 
there, too : so I can little harm her. One night, as I was 
passing through the wood which lies between Atherston and 
Alanstoke — you know the wood right well : not the first cop- 
pice, but the bigger wood beyond — I heard a sound of 
singing. There were many voices ; and, as I love music, 
I crept up, when in the little glade, beside the stream that 
runs into the Tamworth water, I saw some thirty people, men 
and women too, singing right sweetly. I know not well what 
songs they were — assuredly not the canticles of the church — 
out yet they seemed pure and 'holy ; for ever and anon they 
praised God's name, and gave him honour and glory. They 
prayed, too, but in the English tongue ; and I could not help 
thinking, it were better if all men did the same in the land. 
Sure I am, if they did so, jthey would know better what they 
say than when they pray* in Latin ; and though people, no 
doubt, would call the meeting Lollardy, I liked it well. Then, 
when they parted company, I saw the Lady Iola, for she was 
one, walk away between two men. One was about your 
height, goodman Boyd ; the other, I knew by his long white 
heard— the good old franklin, Elias Ames. There was a lad 
followed, to see that no one watched, I fancy ; and he seemed 
to me, wondrous like the son of the gardener at the abbey. 
But I tricked his vigilance, and followed round by the other 
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pith, till I saw the Lady Iola and the good old franklin go 
into his pretty wooden house, with the woodbine over the 
door, while the others went their way. Next morning, soon 
after daybreak, too, I saw the lady peep forth irom the win- 
dow, through the honeysuckles, looking, to my mind, far 
sweeter than they.” 

u Well, then,” said the woodman, after meditating for a 
moment ; “ go to the lady I have mentioned ; tell her what I 
have said, but not who said it ; and lead her to that house 
with as lew followers as may be. There she will hear more.” 

u But how shall I get admittance to her?” demanded Sam. 
“ Why, those knaves, those grooms of hers, will look me all 
over, from head to foot, and then drive me lrom the door. 
Ilow should a poor piper get speech of a princess?” 

“ You shall have the means,” answered Boyd. “ Wait here 
for a minute ; ” and retiring once more into his cottage, he 
w r as a short time absent. When he returned, he boro a piece 
of written paper in hand, and gave it to his messenger, 
saying — “ There, take that to Sir William Stanley’s bailiff, at 
Atherston. lie will send you on the way.” 

U A horse Believe him,” said the piper, reading. 

fti Does that mean, he is to believe a horse ? ” 

“ No,” replied the woodman, gravely; “to believe you, and 
give you a horse. 1 knew not that you could read. Now, 
look here,” he continued, giving the man a large gold cross, 
of what is called the Greek form, set with five sardonyx 
stones, and attached to two very beautifully wrought chains, 
terminating in the heads of serpents. It seemed a very 
ancient workmanship ; but was so splendid as greatly to excite 
the admiration of the poor piper. 

“There, cease gazing !” said the woodman ; “ but take that 
cross, and put it up carefully, where it will be seen by no one, 
lest you should be robbed and murdered for its sake. When 
you meet with the lady’s train — you will find her either in 
Tewkesbury, or some of the neighbouring villages — ask to 
speifc With her chief woman. Tell her to take the cross to 
her mistress, and ask if she will purchase it. There is money 
for your journey too. Methinks she will soon see you, 
when she looks upon that cross.” 

“ But what if she do not?” asked Sam. “ What then?” 

“ Return,” replied the woodman, apparently greatly moved; 
and, without further words, he was re-entering his cottage, 
When the piper called after him aloud, saying, — 
i “ Hark ye, hark ye, yet a minute, Master Boyd. There 
ate two words to the bargain, remember. If 1 undertake 
your errand, you must not spoil mine.” 
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“Thine, man!” exclaimed the woodman, turning upon 
him sharply. “ What is thine?” 

“ If I understood you rightly,” said Sam, with a tone of 
deference, “ you said, or meant to say, that the secret of this 
dear lady’s abode was not to be told to the young lord as yet, 
but that" it might be told by and by. Is ow, 1 must be the 
teller; for I made the discovery.” 

“ I understand thee,” said the woodman. “ Fear not, thou 
shalt have the gill measure of gold pieces, which is what thou 
carest about ; and no one shall take it from thee. Now, 
quick upon thy way ; for time presses ; and events are 
hurrying forward which admit of no delay.” 
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- CHAPTER XL. 

Midsummer days dawn early ; and, even in that class of life 
where it is not customary to pass the greater part of night in 
study or amusement, it rarely happens that the rising sun 
finds many ready to rise with him. The hour at which the 
labours of the abbey garden begun in summer time was five 
o’clock. But long ere that hour had arrived, on an early 
day of August, the door of one of the cottages on the abbey 
green was opened, and a stout good-looking young man caine 
forth, taking great care to make his exit without noise. He 
looked around him too in the gray twilight ; for the air was still 
thickened with the shades of night. But every window had 
up its shutters of rude boarding ■ and he passed along upon 
his way without fear. His step was light, his countenance 
frank and good-humoured ; and, though his clothes were 
very coarse, they w ere good and clean, betokening a labourer 
of the better class. He had soon crossed the green, passed 
between the houses which had been left standing at the time 
of the fire, and those which were iu course of reconstruction ; 
and then, following the road down the hill, he reached the 
bank of the stream, along which the troops had marched 
when coming to search for Doctor Morton. He did not, how- 
ever, pursue the road towards Coleshill ; but, turning sharp 
away to the left, along a path through some meadows watered 
by a small rivulet, he kept between himself and the abbey a 
row of tall osiers, which screened the path from the hamlet. 
At the distance of about half a mile was a coppice of some 
four or five hundred acres ; and from beyond that might be 
seen, with an interval of two or three undulating fields, a 
much more extensive wood, though it did not deserve the 
name of a forest. Towards the edge of the latter, the young 
man bent his steps, following still the little path which 
seemed rarely beaten by the busy tread of men’s feet ; for the 
green blades of grass, though somewhat pressed down and 
crushed, by no means suffered the soil to appear* # 
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Indeed, it was a wild and solitary scene, with just sufficient 
cultivation visible to render tbe loneliness more sensible. 
The young man, however, seemed to know all the paths right 
well ; for though they sometimes branched to the one hand, 
and sometimes to the other, and sometimes could hardly be 
traced amongst the grass, yet he walked on steadily without 
any doubt or hesitation, and at length entered the wood, 
near a spot whore stood a tall red post, 
g ;He had nearly a mile further to go, after this point was 
reached ; and his course led him through many a wild glade 
and bowery avenue, till at length he came to a spot highly 
cultivated, which seemed to have been reclaimed from the 
wood. Immediately in front of him, and at the other side of 
this patch of cultivated ground, was a neat wooden house, of 
one story in height, but with glass windows, and even two 
chimneys — great rarities in those days. The whole front was 
covered with wild honey-suckle, rich in its unceasing blos- 
soms ; and every window, as well as the door, looked like a 
pleasant bower. Approaching with a light step through a 
number of rose bushes, which w ere planted in front of the 
house, the young man knocked hard at the door with his 
knuckles; and in a moment after it was opened, and he 
went in. 

He did not see or remark, however, that he had been fol- 
lowed on liis track. When he first came forth from the 
house upon the green, there bad been protruded beyond the 
angle of a new building on the opposite side, a face very 
nearly black in hue, and surmounted by a turban. It was 
instantly withdrawn ; but when the young man hurried down 
towards the stream, a figure, clad almost altogether in white, 
glided from behind the new bouses ; and bending almost to 
the ground, in a position which it would be difficult for 
European limbs to assume, tbe swarthy watcher marked with 
a keen and flashing eye the course the youth took, and the 
moment lie disappeared behind the oriers, darted down with 
the speed of lightning, leaped a low enclosure, went straight 
through the little rivulet, though it was more than knee- 
deep, and followed it along its course, keeping the opposite 
bank to that which was pursued by the person he was watch- 
ing. When lie had come within about ten yards of the end 
of the row of osiers, he pflused, and, bending his head, 
listened attentively. A footfall met his ear. It was upon 
soft green turf; but yet lie heard it ; and lie remained per- 
fectly still and motionless for a minute or two, then waded 
through the rivulet once more, „and creeping gently in 
amongst - the willows, gazed eagerly up the side of the hill. 
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The young man’s figure was there before him, at about fifty 
yards distance; and from that sheltered spot the other 
watched him nearly to the edge of the wood. As soon as he 
disappeared, his pursuer crept softly out, and bending low, 
hurried up to the slope where the figure had been lost to his 
eyes. 

There was a gentle dip in the ground at that point ; but 
■when the Arab lifted his head, and gazed around, nothing 
was to be seen but the green branches of the wood, about a 
couple of* hundred yards in advance, and three small paths, 
separating a few feet from where he stood, and then leading 
amongst the trees at points considerably distant from each 
other. Instantly, however, the Arab knelt down upon the 
ground, and seemed to examine the grass upon the path, with 
a keen and searching eye, and on his hands and knees, ad- 
vanced slowly to where the point of separation came. There 
he paused, scrutinized that to the right, and that to the left, 
and then that in the middle, following it on in the same posi- 
tion for several yards. Then, starting on his feet, he 
bounded forward along it like a deer and entered the wood. 
There the ground was sandy ; and though the little paths 
were many and intricate, a long line ot foot-prints guided him 
on aright till he reached the little cultivated farm just at the 
very moment the young man was entering the house. 

Drawing back at once, the Arab concealed himself amongst 
the tangled hushes, and slowly and quietly made an aperture, 
by pulling oil* the leaves, so as to have the door of the build- 
ing full in his sight. Then kneeling down with his arms 
crossed upon his chest, he kept his eyes motionless and hardly 
winking upon the front of the house, for well-nigh twenty 
minutes. At the end of that time the door opened, and the 
young man came forth again with what seemed a written 
paper in his Laud ; and behind him the watcher saw a fair 
and well-remembered face. The door was shut immediately 
luriliii; and Jbn Ayoub bent himself down till he was com- 
aflgjfely covered by the bushes. A moment or two after, the 
jpjfrDf the abbey gardener passed by the place of the Arab’s 
fcfeiacealment, and as soon as there had been time for him to 
make some progress on his homeward way, lbn Ayoub rose 
and followed slowly. 

Some four or five hours later in the da}', Chartley sat in 
the small chamber of an inn, with his head resting upon his 
hand, and his eyes bent gloomily down. It was not a usual 
mood with him; hut disappointment after disappointment will 
sink the lightest heart. A man feels a leather no weight, but 
yet he may be smothered with many. 
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4 There is Arden,” he thought, as he heard the sound of 
horses’ feet below; “and he is happy. All consenting, all 
rejoicing, to think that a fair penniless girl has won the heart 
of one of the richest and noblest men in England ; while I — 
as careless to the full of money or state as he, am made 
wretched because this sweet Iola is an heiress. Curse on this 
wealth! Would there were none of it; we should all be 
happier then. — But am I envious ? That is not right.— 7 Well, 
well, I cannot help it. He must not see it, however. — Well 
Arden, what news? You have of course seen Constance. 
Has she had any tidings'?” 

“Yes, as before,” said Arden; “a few words found on 
her table. 4 Tell him I am well, and safe,’ so ran the writing; 
k bid him he of good heart. I will keep my word, and send 
if there be danger.’ That was all ; but it was in her own 
writing. JWethinks Chartley, it were as well to give up this 
pertinacious search. If you discover her, may it not draw 
other c\ cs too upon her place of refuge ? The king, depend 
upon it, has ns closely watched.” 

“1 do not think it,” answered Chartley; 44 and besides, 
how can 1 feel easy, not knowing in what direction she 
may need my aid, when she does need it. One mistake might 
ruin all our hopes. Oh, could I but discover her, Arden, my 
tongue would soon find words to win her to instant flight, as 
the only means of safety — as the only means of insuring, that 
she is not forced into this loathed marriage, and I am not 
driven to cut Fulmer’s throat or my own. — 11a, I bn Ayoub, 
where hast thou been all day ?” 

41 On my lord’s business,” said the Arab, and was silent 
again, seating himself quietly on the door in the corner of the 
room : a custom which he had, whenever he wished to talk 
with his master privately. On these occasions nothing would 
induce him to speak openly , tor, though a slave, Ibn Ayoub 
had a will of his own, and exercised it ; and Chartley well 
knew that it was in vain to hid him give his tiding9 or ask 
his question in Arden’s presence. The good knight, however, 
soon retired to his own chamber; and Chartley, fixing his 
eyes upon the Arab, who remained perfectly silent, demanded 
what he had been doing. 

44 Seeking that which is lost,” replied the slave, rising and 
standing before his master. 

“ And hast thou found it?” asked Chartley, with his heart 
beating; for there was an air of grave importance* about the 
man, from which he, who had known him well lor some three 
or four years, argued a consciousness of success. 
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M I have, my lord,” replied Ibn Ayoub. M Thou once didst 
pour balm into my wounds, and hold cool water to my thirsty 
lips. I can now do the same for thee. She whom thou hast 
lost is found. I heard thee inquiring how it could be, that 
the lady sent letters to the other lady. From what I had 
seen, at the castle of the old man, I guessed the secret mes- 
senger, tracked him, and a aw the lady’s face. Now, thou 
canst go thither when thou wilt.” 

“Did she sec thee, Ibn Ayoub?” demanded Chartlcy, 
adding in the same breath, “ what did she say ? ” 

“ She saw me not,” replied the Arab, “ I was hidden from 
her sight.” 

Further explanations ensued; but, as so often happens 
with every man in the course of life, the first step thus taken 
in advance, brought its 'doubts and difficulties with it. But 
Chartley was impetuous j 'hnd he felt it impossible to refrain. 
As to telling him the name of the place, where Iola had found 
refuge, or describing it, so that he himself could judge ex- 
actly where it was, that the Arab could not do ; but, he 
offered to guide his lord thither whenever he pleased, aver- 
ring truly that he had noted every step of the way so well, he 
could make no mistake. 

“How far?” demanded Chartlcy. 

“ One hour, with fleet horses,” answered the man. 

“ Well, then, to-morrow at daybreak we will set out,” re- 
plied his master. “ Say nought to any one, but have our 
horses prepared, and we will away with the first ray of 
dawn.” 

This course was followed ; and while Arden was still 
quietly sleeping in his bed, Chartley and the Arab were on 
their way towards the house of the old franklin, Elias Ames. 
With the certainty of a dog tracking a deer, Ibn Ayoub led 
his master along every step of the way which the gardener’s 
son had pursued on the preceding day, except inasmuch, as 
be circled Tound the foot of the little rise on which the ab- 
bey stood, and reached the end of the row of osiers, by cross- 
ing the meadows. The whole journey occupied as near as 
possible an hour ; and at the end of that time, Chartley had 
the franklin’s house, and the cultivated land around it, be- 
fore him. 

“ There,” said Ibn Ayoub, pointing with his hand. “ She 
dwells there.” 

“Well then,” said Chartley, springing to the ground, 
w lead the horses in amongst the trees, where they cannot be 
seen. I will give the signal when I come out. She may be 
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angry,” he thought ; u but women little know, 1 believe, the 
eager impatience which a man who loves truly, feels to see 
again the lady of his heart, after a long absence.” 

Thus saying, he walked along the path, and approached 
the house. The windows were all closed with their wooden 
shutters ; and he circled it all round, without finding means 
of entrance. 

“ It may alarm her, if I rouse the house suddenly,” he 
thought; and retreating to the edge of the wood again, he 
remained watching for about half an hour longer. Then the 
old man himself and a stout woman servant came forth from 
the door, and took down the boards from the windows ; and 
when that was done, the good franklin walked away down a 
little dell to the right, as if to superintend his own affairs for 
the day. Chartley waited till he was gone ; and by that time 
the woman had re-entered the house ; but he heard, or fan- 
cied he heard, the tones of a sweet, well-known voice speaking 
to her as she went in. He then crossed the space between, 
hesitated for a moment as to whether he should knock at the 
door or not, but at length laid his hand upon the latch, and 
opened it without further ceremony. 

The passages in the house formed a cross, dividing it into 
four equal parts. Before him all was vacant; and he could 
see clear through, by a door at the back, into a little orchard 
behind ; but he heard a woman’s voice speaking on the left, 
and now he was sure that she was answered in the tones of 
Ida. Walking on then, he turned up the passage on that side 
and saw the woman servant coming forth from the door of a 
room. She closed the door suddenly behind her, when she 
beheld a man in the passage, and demanded sharply what he 
wanted. 

“ T wish to speak with the lady in that room,” replied 
Chartley. “When she knows w r ho it is, she will see me, I 
am sure.” 

“ Nonsense, nonsense, young man,” replied the woman. 
“ There is no lady there. That is a store room. 

“Then your stores speak, my good woman,” answered 
Chartley ; “ for I heard a voice which I know right well, 
talking to you.” 

“ Go away, go away,” replied the woman, who, in the 
dark passage where Chartley stood could not see his dress, or 
judge of his station. “ Go away, or I will call in the men to 
make you.” 

“ All the men in the neighbourhood would not make me, 1 ’ 
answered Chartley, aloud. “ At least, not till 1 see that 
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lady. Tell her it is Lord Chartley. If she bids me go, I 
will.” 

The words had scarcely passed his lips, when the door, 
through which the woman had just passed, was thrown open, 
light suddenly streamed into the passage, and Iola herself, 
ran out, exclaiming, — 44 Chartley is that you. Nay, nay, you 
are rash indeed. You should not have come.” 

“But now I have come, you will not bid me go?” said 
Chartley, taking her hand, and kissing it. — lie put some re- 
straint upon himself to keep liis lips from hers. 

“ I CHnnot bid you go at once,” answered lola, bending her 
eyes down, with the colour rising in her cheek ; 44 but you 
must go soon, and not return again, unless I send.” 

“That is hard,” answered Chartley ; 44 but still, T shall not 
feel it so much, now I know where you arc, and can hover 
round the neighbourhood, like a dove over its nest, watching 
the treasure of its love.” 

“Nay, Chartley, you are no dove,” answered Iola, with a 
smile. “ Open that other door, Catherine, and watch well 
from the windows that no one approaches. Come in hither, 
Chartley,” she continued, as the woman opened the door of a 
room opposite to that from which she had come. “Ile’’c is 
my little hall. No grand reception room, yet sweet and 
pleasant.” 

A floor of dried and hard beaten clay, a low roof with all 
the rafters shown, walls covered with mere whitewash, an un- 
polished oaken table, and seats of wood, did not make the 
room seem less bright and sweet to Chartley when Iola was 
there. She herseli was dressed as a mere cottage girl, and 
doubtless, when the mantle and hood, then worn in the mid- 
dle and lower ranks of life, were added, an unobserving eye 
might hardly have recognised her : but she did not look less 
lovely to the eyes of him who sat beside her. 

They were sweet, sweet moments which those two passed 
together ; and, perchance, it were hardly fair to tell all that 
they said and did. Iola owned that it was sweet to see him 
once again, after so long a separation and so much anxiety 
and care ; but yet she told him earnestly that he must not 
come again. 

“ A few days now,” she said, “ must determine everything. 
There are rumours busy in the land, Chartley, and which 
reach even my ears, that there will be afresh struggle for the 
throne. Let us not call the eyes of the watchful king upon 
us, nor by any rash act run the risk of falling into his power. 
I am told that he has spies in every direction — even here ; 
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and I feel by no means sure that be has not discovered 
more than we could wish. But one thing is certain, that, if 
we wait till he finds himself assailed upon the throne, the 
hurry and confusion which must prevail will give us oppor- 
tunities which we do not now possess. Then, Chartley, I will 
deem my plighted word to you, and, whenever I know the 
moment, will let you hear, and stake the happiness of my life 

upon your faith and truth But even then, I must make some 

conditions.” 

Chartley mused ; and Iola thought it was the word con- 
ditions which surprised and made him thoughtful ; hut it was 
not so. 

“ These reasonings on the passing events must have been 
prompted to her,” he thought. “They are not those of lola 
herself.” 

She went on, however, under the impression I have stated, 
and that in a gayer tone, because she thought the stipulations 
she was going to make were not likely to be refused. 

“My conditions are very hard ones,” she*said, “and may 
well plunge you in a reverie, noble lord. They are that, 
when I am your wife, I may be never asked why I go not to 
confession ” 

She looked up in his face with a smile, and added, — 

“The truth is, I have so many, and such heinous sins, that 
I fear to confess to the priest., lest I should not be able, or 
willing, to perform the penance." 

Chartley laughed, saying, — “ You shall confess them all to 
me, dear one; and I shall only thank Heaven that the 
secrets of your heart are told to none but your husband and 
your God.” 

“ Ob, you arc a heretic, Chartley !” cried Tola, with a gay 
and meaning look in his lace. “ So men would think you, at 
least, if they heard such words. Perhaps I may think dif- 
ferently. Moreover, you shall not call me to account, if I 
neglect some other ceremonial parts of what we are taught to 
believe religious duties.” 

Now she looked somewhat timidly at him, as if she did not 
know how far she could venture to go ; and C hartley’s face 
had certainly become graver than she had ever seen it. lie 
pressed her hand tenderly between liis own, however, and 
said, “ Dear Iola, I will covenant generally with you, in no 
degree to meddle with such tilings. Your words may sur- 
prise me, and take me unaware ; but this I promise, that I 
will interfere in nought which concerns your religious belief; 
for I think I understand you, though how all this has come 
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about, I cannot, and do not, divine. One thing, however, my 
Iola, may be decided upon between us at once. If you are 
searching for truth, let me search with you. Let our minds 
be bent together to the same great object ; but, at the same 
time, tor our own sakes, and each for the sake of the other, 
let us be careful in all these matters ; for I have already 
arrived at this conclusion, that those who rule in every spi- 
ritual matter, would shut out light from us, and bar the way 
with the i'jggot, and the cord, and the sword, against ail who 
do seek for truth.” 

A look of bright, almost angelic joy, had come upon Tola’s 
countenance as he spoke; and she answered in a low but 
solemn tone, — 

“I have found it, Chartley — that truth which you men- 
tion.” 

“Where?” asked Char tley, eagerly. 

“ I will show you,” she replied, “ when, with my husband 
by my side, I can pour out to him, pledged arul plighted to 
me for ever, all the thoughts of a heart which shall never he 
opened to any other mortal being. Your words, Chartley, 
have been to me a blessing and an assurance. — Oh, God, I 
thank thee. My last fear and doubt are removed ! — Now let 
us talk of other things ; for you must go indeed. Tell me 
where you will fix your abode for the next few days. Then 1 
shall not need to watch you ; ior I have been obliged to place 
spies upon you, in order to know where to find you in case of 
need.” 

“ I will fix my quarters at Athcrston,” answered Chartley. 
“ But are you a little queen, that yon have spies at will, and 
messengers over all the land, with castle gates flying open 
before you, and means of travelling invisible to human eyes? 
How wag it, in Heaven’s name, you escaped from Chidlow 
Castle? for I have heard nothing more than the mere 
assurance which you sent Constance the day after, that you 
were in salety.” 

“ I must not tell you all,” answered Iola, gravely, u at 
least, not yet, Chartley ; but this much I may say, though it 
will sound very strange to your ears, that there arc many, 
very many — ay, thousands upon thousands — of people in 
this land, all linked together by ties the most sacred, who 
have been forced by long and bitter persecutions, to establish 
means of communicating with each other, and of aiding and 
assisting each other in time of need. They are to be found 
)t bi the courts of princes, in the mart, the church, and the 
‘"camp ; but they are known only to each other, and not always 
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even that. They are innocent of all offence, peaceable, 
blameless ; yet, if they he discovered, death is the punish- 
ment for the mere thoughts of the inind. 1 tell you they are 
many, Chartlcy. They are increasing daily 7 , in silence and in 
secret ; but the time will come, and that ere long, when their 
voice will be heard, loud and strong ; and no man shall dare 
to bid it cease. To them I owe much help. But now, in- 
deed, we must part.” 

The parting lasted well nigh as long as the interview, and 
though it had its pain, yet Chartlcy went with a happier heart 
and with hope and expectation once more burning as bright 
as ever. 
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CHAPTER XLI. 

In a large room of the convent of Black Nuns, near Tewkes- 
bury, with a vaulted roof and one window at the further end, 
seated at a small table, and with an open parchment book 
upon it, was the Princess Mary, or Margaret, of Scotland — for 
she is occasionally called in historj^ by both those names. 
She was diligently examining the pages of the volume, in 
which seemed to be written a number of names, with com- 
ments attached to them in the margin, in a different-coloured 
ink. On the opposite side of tlic table stood an elderly man 
in the garb of a monk, who remained without speaking, and 
with his eyes fixed calmly upon the princess, apparently not 
comprehending the object of her search. 

At length, when she had run her eye and her finger down the 
whole line of names upon every page, pausing for a moment 
here and there to examine the observations attached to some 
particular entry, the princess raised her eyes to the old man's 
face, saying, — 

“ And these are all the men of note, you arc sure, good 
father, who fell at Tewkesbury.” 

u All who are buried here,” replied the monk. “ There 
were some others, whose names you will find if you turn 
over two pages, who were borne away to rest elsewhere. 
They were not many, for their friends did not like to come 
forward and claim them for fear of being compromised in 
what was called the treason. So all that were not claimed 
were buried here, and the rest, as I said, removed.” 

Mary turned over to the page which he mentioned and 
found some twelve or fourteen other names which, to her at 
least, were totally without interest. She then closed the 
book and gave it to the monk, saying, “ I thank you much, 
good father. There is something to benefit your convent and 
pay masses for the souls of those who fell.” 

The old man called down a blessing on her head, and 
walked slowly along to the end of the old vaulted room, in 
order to depart, passing a gay and sunny-looking girl as he 
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did so. She advanced with a light step from the door towards 
the princess’s chair, looking as she went by the old man in 
his sober gray gown, like spring by the side of winter ; and 
when she came near the lady she said, holding up a small 
packet in her hand, — 

“ Here is a curious thing, your highness, which has just 
been shown to ine by an extraordinary sort of man. He 
wishes you to buy it, and in good truth it is not dear. I 
never saw anything more beautiful.” 

“ I am not in the mood of buying gewgaws, child,” replied 
the princess. “ Well, show it to me, not that 1 shall purchase 
it, lor of that there is little chance.” 

The young lady immediately advanced and placed* in her 
hand a golden cross, ornamented with sardonyx stories. Mary 
hardly looking at it till she had received it fully, her mind 
being probably busy with what had just been passing. When 
her eyes at length fixed on it, however, her countenance 
underwent a strange and rapid change. Her cheek grew 
pale ; her beautiful eyes almost started from their sockets ; 
and with a low cry, as if of pain and surprise, she sank back 
into her chair. 

“Good heaven! what is the matter, lady?’-’ exclaimed the 
girl. “ Your highness is faint ; let me fly for help.” 

Hut Mary waved her hand for silence, covered her eyes for 
a moment, and then bending down her head over the cross, 
seemed to examine it attentively. But the girl who stood by 
her side saw dearly tears drop rapidly from her eyes upon 
the trinket. 

The moment after the princess dashed the drops away, 
and turning to her attendant, with a face full of eagerness 
demanded, — 

“ Where is the man? Bring him hither instantly.” 

The changes of expression in her countenance had been so 
lightning like, so rapid, that the girl stood for a moment like 
one bewildered, but then at an impatient gesture of the prin- 
cess, hurried from the room. At the end of a minute or two 
she returned, followed by the piper, somewhat better clothed 
than usual, but still bearing evident signs of bis class, if not 
of his profession, about him. The princess fixed her eyes * 
upon his face, with a keen, penetrating, inquiring look, as if 
she would have searched his soul, and then said, turning 
to the girl who had accompanied him into the room, “Re- 
tire.” 

Still after the attendant was gone, Mary continued to gaze 
upon the man before her in silence. It seemed as if she 
wished, before she spoke, to read something of his nature and 
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his character from his looks. At length, in a low and tremu- 
lous but yet distinct voice, she asked,— 

“ Where got you this cross?” 

44 That I must not say, lady,” replied the piper. “ Are you 
the Princess Mary of Scotland?” 

44 1 am,” she answered. u Must not say ? Good faith, but 
you must say 1 This cross is mine, and 1 will know how you 
possessed yourself of it.” 

“ If you be the Princess Mary of Scotland, and that cross 
be yours,” replied the piper, who was now quite sober, and 
had all liis wits about him, “ I was bid to tell you that the 
fate of the person you seek for may still be heard of near the 
abbey of St. Clare of Atherston. You may keep the cross 
without payment, for in reality it was sent to you as a 
token.” 

44 Keep it,” cried the princess, pressing it to her bosom, 
“that I will! 1 will never part with it more. Payment! 
Here, hold out your baud, and, half emptying her purse into 
it, she added, u Had you brought me a king's crown, you had 
brought me nothing half so precious.” Then leaning her 
brow upon her fair hands, she tell into a long, deep train of 
thought, which, perhaps, led her far away to early days and 
scenes of youthful joy and happiness, while hope and love 
and ignorance of ill, the guardian angels of youth's paradise, 
watched round her path and round her bed. At length slic 
seemed to tear herself away from the visions of memory, and 
looking up, she said, in a slow and somewhat sad voice, — 

44 St. Clare of Atherston — ay, it was near there, at Ather- 
ston Moor — but bow can that be ? I have watched and in- 
quired and examined, and seen with mine own eyes, and there 
was no trace.” 

44 T cannot tell your highness how it can be,” replied the 
messenger, 4t for 1 know little or nothing, and guesses are had 
guides. But this I can do. I can lead you to one w 7 ho can 
g you all the tidings you desire.” 

Ha ! ” cried the princess, starting up. “Let us go — let 
us go at once. I will give instant orders.” 

: Kay, sweet lady,” answered the piper. “ In good sooth 
*my horse must have some time for rest, and my old bones are 
Weary too, for I have had scanty fare and long riding.” 

u You shall have refreshment,” said the princess. u I 
would not be unmerciful even in my impatience ; hut yet we 
must set out to-night. I will not lay my head upon a pillow 
till I am upon the way. Now tell me, belorc 1 seud you 
to get food and rest, who is the person to whom you take 
' me?" 
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“Nay, that I know not,” replied Sam. “ I have given my 
message as I received it. I know no more.” 

“ Now this is very strange,” exclaimed Mary, “ and raises 
doubts. I know not that 1 have injured any one, or that 
there is any who should wish to do me wrong ; but yet I have 
found that men will wrong each other full often without a 
cause, sometimes without an object — yet this cross, this cross ! 
I will go, whatever befall. This cannot lie or cheat — I will 
go. But one thing at all events you can tell me. 'Whither 
arc you going to lead me. You must know the place if not 
the person.” 

“Ay, that I can tell and may tell,” replied Sam.' “It is 
to the house of a poor honest franklin who labours his own 
land in the heart of an old wood. A quiet and a secret place 
it if, nearly hallway ’twixt Atherston and St. Clare. The 
man is a good and honest man too, lady, of more than severity 
years of age, who lives in great retirement, rarely seen but 
once in every summer month at Atkerston market, where he 
sells his corn and sheep, and when they are sold he goes 
back upon his way, holding hut little talk with any one." 

“Seventy years of age,” said the princess, thoughtfully. 
“Nay, that cannot be then.” 

“But indeed it is, lady,” replied tlic piper, mistaking lier 
meaning, “lor 1 have known him twenty years myself and 
more, and have seen his hair grow grizzled gray, and then 
as white as snow." 

“ Did you ever know or hear,” demanded the princess, 
“ of a dying or wounded knight being carried thither from 
any of the last combats that took place between Lancaster 
and York — I mean about the time of Tewkesbury V” 

“ No,” replied Sam *, “ but I was lying ill then, being hurt 
with a. pike at Baniet, and could not walk for many a 
month.” 

“ And you can tell no more?” asked the princess. 

“No, nothing more,” he answered, “but that there you 
will have the tidings which you seek as surely as you sec that 
cross in your hand.” 

“ Como of it what will l will go,” said the princess. “But 
which is the safest road? for it is strongly rumoured here 
that the Earl of Richmond has landed somewhere on the 
coast, and that armies are gathering fast to meet him. We 
might be stopped.” 

“ Oh, no, all is quiet in this part of the land,” replied the 
other ; “ and we can easily go by Evesham and Coventry. I 
heard all the news as I journeyed on. The carl, they say, 
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has indeed landed in the far parts of Wales ; but his force is 
very small, and not likely to stand against Sir Walter Herbert, 
who commands there. A mere scum of that ever-boiling pot 
called France, with scattered and tattered gabardines, lean 
and hungry as wolves.” 

44 They may be found as fierce as wolves,” said the princess. 
44 But it matters not. I will go, even should they be fighting 
in the midst of the road. Now, good man, you shall have 
food, and your horse too. I give you till four o’clock — time 
enough for rest. Be you ready ; and if you lead me aright 
you shall have further recompense.” 

Her impatience somewhat outran the clock. She was on 
horseback with her train some minutes before four ; and ere 
they paused for the night they reached the small town of 
Evesham. The next day brought them to Coventry, and 
thence a short day’s journey remained to Atlierston. They 
arrived in the evening, but still there w T erc two or three hours 
of light, and as soon as the princess had entered the small 
inn, to which she had sent forward harbingers, she ordered 
her guide to be called, and told him that in half an hour she 
would be ready to set out. 

44 The place cannot be far,” she said, 41 for I remember 
the road well ; and ’tis not a two hours’ ride hence to St. 
dare.” 

41 Were it not better to wait till morning ?” demanded Sam, 
with a look of some doubt. 44 It will take you well nigh 
an hour and a half to reach the place we are going to, 
and 


“And what?” demanded Mary, seeing the man pause and 
hesitate. 

t4 T was going to say,” replied Sam, 44 that you must take 
but two attendants with you — men to hold the horses ; and it 
might be as well to wait till morning as 1 hear troops arc ga- 
thering fast, and tending towards Nottingham, so that ’tis 
better to ride by daylight.” 

Mary gazed at him with some suspicions rising again in her 
mind ; but yet the very wish to travel by daylight seemed to 
jaa ya k honesty of purpose. 

Was that what the man told you whom I saw speaking 
jrou at the door ?” she asked. 

1 Yes,” replied Sam. “ He told me there were troops 
moving about in all directions.” 

4 ‘ And why must I have only two men with me?” she de- 
manded. 

| “I know not,” replied the piper. 44 So am I told. But if 
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you have any fears I will remain in the hands of your men 
■while you go in. They can easily drive a sword through me 
if any evil happens to you ; but I only say it is better to go 
in the morning lest we should meet any of the roving bands 
which always flock to the gathering of armies. Be it, how- 
ever, as you please.” 

Mary thought for two or three moments, but then rose, 
saying,— 

“ I will go, and at once. I cannot rest in uncertainty. Let 
them bring forth the horses as soon as they are fed. We will 
ride quick, and make the way short.” 

From Ather&ton, for about half a mile, the little party pur- 
sued the highway till shortly after crossing the little river 
Anker, from the banks of which they turned through lanes 
and by paths till they came to a piece of sloping ground, 
where two hills crossed each other with a low dell between 
them. A small stream ran in the valley ; and beyond the 
opposite slope, towards the north west, extended a consider- 
bie mass of woodland, over which were seen, rising at the dis- 
tance of five or six miles, the ruined walls and towers of the 
old castle near St. Clare. The sun was already on the horizon ; 
and the spot over which they rode was in shadow ; but the 
sky was beautifully clear ; qnd the golden light of the set- 
ting sun caught the high distant ruins, and the young trees 
upon the hill on which it stood. 

u Here,” said the piper, who was riding beside Mary to 
show r her the way, u here was fought the last skirmish of the 
war. It' was one of the most bloody too ; for little quarter 
was given, and many a brave soldier and noble gentleman fell 
here.” 

u I know it. well,” said Mary, with her eyes full of tears. 
“I have been here to weep before now. Oh, that my eyes 
could pierce those green grassy mounds, and know who sleeps 
beneath !” 

“ They were not all buried here,” said Sam, in a low tone. 
“ Some were buried at the abbey, and some at Atherston. 
Those w ere the knights and captains. The common soldiers 
lie here.” 

Mary rode on in silence ; and more than once she wiped 
the tears from her eyes. A mile further brought them to the 
wood ; bnt from this side the distance to the franklin’s house 
was further, arid the last quarter of a mile was ridden in 
twilight. At length, however, while they could still see 
they caine in sight of the low house, with its single story, 
and the cultivated ground around it ; and pointing with ms 
hand the piper said, in a low voice, — 
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u That is the house. Now you must go forward alone, 
lady ; and when you reach the door knock hard with your 
hand, and they will give you admission. Ask to see the 
lady.” 

“The lady !” said Mary, in a tone of surprise. 

“ Yes,” replied her guide, “ the lady. I will stay here 
with the horses in the hands of your servants. There you 
will get the tidings which you have long sought.” 

The lady dismounted, and, bidding the servants wait, walked 
along the little path. They could see her approach the house, 
and knock with her hand at the door. It was opened in- 
stantly, and she disappeared. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 

An okl man, with a long white beard, presented himself be- 
fore the princess Countess of Arran, almost the moment after 
she had knocked, and in answer to her demand to see the 
lady, simply said, “ Follow me and led the way along the 
passage. Her heart beat ; her brain seemed giddy ; her 
whole frame was agitated ; but she went on ; and, at the end 
of a step or two, her guide opened a door, and held it in his 
hand till she had entered. Then closing it he retired. 

The sun, as I have said, had sunk ; but the twilight was 
clear, and the windows of the room looked ‘towards the west, 
where lingered still the rosy hues of the setting sun. The 
room was tilled with a sort of hazy purple air, and the objects 
which it contained, though shadowy and somewhat, indistinct, 
could still he seen clearly enough. Standing not far from one 
of the windows, with the light back-ground of the sky be- 
hind her, so that her features were not discernible, the Prin- 
cess Alary beheld the beautiful form of a girl, apparently 
eighteen or nineteen years of age. As the rays passing from 
behind glanced on the rich satin of her robe and the gold 
lace that fringed the boddice, it was evident to Mary that the 
person before her was dressed in the gorgeous habiliments of 
the court of that time. She could see nothing more at the 
first moment, but as the girl advanced towards her the face 
was slightly turned towards the window, and the fine, chiselled 
features were beheld in profile, showing at once how beautiful 
they must be when the light of day displayed them more 
fully. 

“Welcome, lady,” said the sweet tones of Iola, the music 
of her voice thrilling upon the ear of the princess like the 
notes of some delicate instrument, although there was much 
emotion in those tones. “You have come somewhat sooner 
than 1 expected. I presume I speak to the Princess Mary.” 

“ The same, my child,” replied the lady, taking her hand, 
which Iola had partly offered. “ This is a strange meeting ; 
and you tremble more than I do, though I am told that from 
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your voice I shall hear tidings, which, whatever he their 
especial nature, may well shake and agitate my heart and 
frame.” 

“ I am not wont to be so weak,” said Iola; 44 nor to fear, nor 
to hesitate ; hut yet I cannot help it at this moment. Let 
us sit down for a while, and speak of other things, so that 
these emotions may pass away.” 

41 They will but increase by delay,” replied Mary ; 44 and I 
am eager to hear from your lips, or indeed from any lips, 
those tidings which to me are as the words of fate. Speak, 
then, dear child, speak at once, and tell me what you know.” 

44 Nay, lady,” said Iola, in a very grave and even melan- 
choly tone, withdrawing her hand from that of the princess. 
41 1 have questions to ask as well as you ; and they must be 
answered, before my lips are unsealed.” 

“Nay! this is cruel,” said the Princess Mary, “to torture 
me with delay, when the sight of that cross, the gift of early 
pure affection to him I loved the best ; and this mysterious 
journey, and this strange meeting, have raised my "expecta- 
tions— oh, that I dared say my hopes — to the highest point ; 
it is cruel, indeed.” 

“No, not cruel,” answered Iola. “ Could the dead see all 
the actions of the living, would the living dare to meet the 
dead ? I have a hard and painful task to perform : and I 
must perform it. Yet, dear lady, 1 would do it with all 
gentleness, for I have to ask painful questions — questions, 
which, if my heart tell me true, may raise anger and indig- 
nation, as well as cause pain and sorrow.” 

44 Speak then, speak,” said Mary, impatiently. 44 Let them 
be quickly over.” 

44 Well, then, as it must be so,” said Iola, “ let me first say 
I know the early history well, the marriage of the Princess 
Mary to the Earl of Arran, her brother’s subject and friend’; 
the advantage which base enemies took of his absence in 
Depmark in his sovereign’s service, to ruin his lather and his 
uncle, to seize his estates, forfeit his honours, and blast his 
name — a name on which the voice of calumny never breathed 
till then.” 

Mary sank into a seat and covered her eyes with her hands ; 
, but Iola went on, seeming to hurry her words to get over her 
• painful task with speed. 

44 1 know, too,” she said “the generous devotion of the 
princess, that she fied in disguise from her brother’s court, 
to warn her husband of his danger when he returned from 
bis successful embassy, bringing with him his sovereign’s royal 
bride ; I know that she sought his fleet in a poor skiff, and 
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fled with him into exile and poverty ; I know that she only 
returned to her own land, after years of exile, on the delusive 
promise that her petition and submission would recover hi 9 
estates and honours for him she loved. Hitherto, all is clear ; 
but, now comes the question. Lady, forgive me,” she con- 
tinued, taking Mary’s hand, and kissing it ; “ but I must 
pain you.” 

“Speak, dear child, speak,” said the princess. “There 
is nought in my whole life that I am not ready to tell here 
or anywhere.” 

“ Well, then,” said Iola, with a sigh, “ did the Princess 
Mary, when her husband was doing his knightly devoir here 
on this English ground, in behalf of the house which had 
befriended him and his, did she consent to a divorce from 
her once loved lord, and ” 

“Never, never, never!” cried the princess, starting from 
her seat, “never, by word or deed. What, has that dark 
tale come hither too? ’Twas done without my consent or 
knowledge ; and when done, I raised my voice and wrote my 
protest against it. They told me he was dead. They told 
me that he fell there, on Atherston moor — fell as he lived, in 
noble deeds and gallant self-devotion.” 

“ And, then, hearing of his death,” said Iola, in a voice 
sunk to the lowest tone with emotion, “the princess married 
James, Lord Hamilton.” 

“’Tis false!” exclaimed Mary, vehemently; and then, 
clasping lola's hand in her own, she added, “ Strange, mys- 
terious girl, how is it that you, who know so much, do not 
know more ? Hamilton was kind. He sought my noble 
husband as brother, spoke in his favour to the king, raised 
his voice with mine ; and, when at length the news of his 
death came, my brother and my sovereign signed a contract 
of marriage on my behalf, between him and me, and, in his 
bounty, gave lands and lordships to Lord Hamilton and the 
Princess Mary his wife. They laid the contract before me ; 
and I tore it, and scattered it to the winds, for I had doubts,” 
she added, in a low, thoughtful voice. “ I saw couriers going 
and coming to and from England, whose tidings were con- 
cealed from me ; and 1 had doubts — I have still doubts that 
he died then. Now, I am sure he is dead, or they would not 
give me liberty to roam and seek his burial-place ; for, ever 
since that day, when I tore the contract before my brother’s 
face, in name I have been free, in truth a prisoner. I had 
but one faithful servant whom I could trust. lie, indeed, 
once deceived me, because he was himself deceived. He told 
me that my husband was dead in Denmark ; and when we 
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found, from certain intelligence, that he was here in England, 
warring for the house of Lancaster, the poor man was more 
thunderstruck than I was, for 1 had not believed the tale. 
Oh, how the heart clings to hope — how it clasps the faded 
flower, when even the root is withered ! Still, still, till the 
end I hoped ! With what tears I watered my pillow ! With 
what prayers I wearied Heaven. Although I saw letters tell- 
ing plainlj' that he died, sword in hand, on Atherston moor, 
I would not believe, till they told me at length, but a few 
months since, that, if I pleased, I might come and seek him 
myself, But oh, dear child, that hope which I so fondly 
clung to, would become a horror and a terror if I could believe 
that my dear, my noble Arran, had been lingering on here, 
living, and yet doubting ol my faith and truth. I know what 
his noble mind would have felt; I know how his kind and 
generous heart would have been wrung ; 1 know the black 
despair into which he would have fallen. But it cannot be. 
I will not believe it. He would have written ; he would have 
sent ; he would have found some means to re-assure and 
comfort me. Now, then, I have answered all. Tell me, 
tell me, I beseech you, how died my husband? Where have 
they laid him ? But you are weeping, my poor child. 1 ’ 

u Stay a moment,” said Iola, her voice half choked with 
sobs. “ I shall recover in a minute. Then I will tell you 
all and breaking away from her, she quitted the room 
suddenly. 

With a foot of light, Iola trod the passage nearly to the 
end, and opened a door, from which immediately a light 
streamed forth. Sitting at a table underneath a burning 
sconce, with his arms resting on the board, and liis forehead 
on his arms, was a tall and powerful man, dressed in the 
garments of a nobleman of high rank, somewhat antiquated 
indeed in point of fashion, but still rich and in good taste. 
He seemed not to hear lola’s foot; for he moved not, although 
the stillness of his figure was broken by the heaving of his 
chest with a long, deep, gasping sigh. She laid her hand 
upon his arm, saying, — 

u Look up, look up. Sunshine has come again.” 

He raised his head with a start, and the countenance before 
her was that of Boyd the woodman. 

With that eager grace, so charming to see, hut indescribable 
in words, lola caught his hand and kissed it, as he gazed upon 
her with a look of doubt and wonder. 

“ It is all false,” she cried, “ all utterly false I She is yours 
'»-has been yours always. True, through wrong, and perse- 
cution, and deceit, she" is yours still — yours only.” 
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“False!” cried Boyd. “False! How can it be false? 
With my own eyes I saw the announcement of his sister’s 
marriage to James Hamilton, in the king’s own hand.” 

“lie signed the contract,” cried Iola, “without her con- 
sent ; but she tore the contract, and refused to ratify it.” 

“But my letters, my unanswered letters?” said Boyd, 

“ She has been watched and guarded, surrounded bv spies 
and deceivers,” exclaimed lola, eagerly. “ Hear all I have 
to tell you. Much may eveu then remain to be explained, 
but, believe me, oh, believe me, all will be explained clearly, 
and with case.” 

“ 1 know t^t one traitor, that John Bad nor, was bought 
to tell her I was dead, when not ten days before he had 
spoken to me — me, ever his kind and generous lord — and 
knew that I was safe and well. I saw the proof of the vil- 
lain’s treachery, and I slew him ; but, oh, I cannot think that 
there are many such. Yet they have been fiends of hell, 
indeed ; for torture, such as the damned undergo, were not 
more than they have fixed on me, by making me think my 
Mary, my beautiful, my devoted, false to him she loved.” 

“ Oh, she was never false,” cried Iola. “ They thought to 
cheat her to her own despair, by tales of your death ; but the 
instinct of true love taught her to doubt, till she had seen 
your tomb with her own eyes.” 

“ I will go to her ; I will go to her,” cried the Earl of 
Arran, rising up, and taking a step or two towards the daw*. 
But there he paused, and he asked, “Does she still belfeve 
me dead?” 

“ She does,” replied Iola, “ though perhaps a spark of hope 
is kindled.” 

“ Go and fan it into flame,” replied the earl : “ gently, 
gently, Iola. I will bear .the delay. Yet come as soon as 
ever she can hear to see me. Do it speedily, dear girl, but 
yet, not rashly.” 

“ I will be careful. I will be very careful,” said Iola ; and 
hurrying away, she returned to the chamber where she had 
left the Princess Mary, bearing a light with her. 

“ You have been long, my child,” said the princess ; “ but 
your young heart knows not the anguish of mine ; and that 
fair face speaks no unkindness.” 

“It would speak falsely, did it do so,” replied Iola. 
“Methinks the power to give joy and reawaken hope were 
the brightest prerogative that man could obtain from heaven. 
And now be seated, dear lady ; and I will sit on this stool at 
your feet and tell you a tale, woven into which will be answers 
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to all that you could question, with many a comfort, too, and 
a balm for a crushed and wounded heart. 1 * 

“Angel,” cried the princess, drawing her to her and kissing 
her brow, u you look and speak like one of heaven’s comfort- 
ing spirits.” 

“Listen then,” said Iola. “’Tis more than ten years ago 
that a party of the Lords of Lancaster, led by the gallant Earl 
of Arran, as the most experienced of the troop, hastened 
across this country to join Queen Margaret’s force at Tewkes- 
bury. The news of Barnet had vaguely reached them ; but 
still they hurried on in the direction which the retreating 
army had taken. The main body of their little jpree remained 
for the night on the green at St. Clare. I remember it well, 
though I was then but a child of eight years old ; for the Earl 
of Arran came to the abbey, and I saw him there in his 
glittering armour, lie came on here himself, with several 
other gentlemen, and lodged for the night at this house ; for 
he had learned that a superior body of troops was on the way 
to cut hirn off, in the neighbourhood of Atherston. The old 
man, whom you saw but now, tried to persuade him to retreat; 
but his high courage and his good faith led him on ; and, on 
the following day, he encountered the enemy on the moor, 
and for nearly two hours made his ground good against a 
force treble his own numbers. At length, however, in a 
strong effort to break through, having already received an 
arrow in the arm and a wound in the head, he was cast from 
his horse by a lance, which pierced through and through his 
corslet. The troops then fled : and the day was lost.” 

Iola’s voice trembled as she spoke ; and Mary bent down 
her head upon her hands and wept. 

“ Be comforted,” said the young girl, taking the princess’s 
hand, and gazing up towards her. “ Hear me out ; for there 
is comfort yet.” 

“Ha!” exclaimed Mary, suddenly lifting up her head. 
“ Was he not slain then — was he not slain?” 

* “ Hear me to the end,” said Iola, “ and hear me calmly. 
The old man you saw but now, had been a follower of the 
house of Lancaster. He was interested too in that noble 
lord ; and when he beheld the fugitives pass along the edge 
Of the wood, and the fierce pursuers spurring after, lie went^ 
' away towards the field to see if he could aid the wounded. 
He found a number of the people from the abbey upon the field, 
and some of the good sisters. Litters were procured: the 
founded men were removed : the dying had the consolations 
religion ; but the Earl of Arran was not found amongst 
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either. While the old man went his way, the litters travelled 
slowly to St. Clare. She who was abbess then, asked anxiously 
for the Earl of Arran ; but they told her that he was neither 
amongst the wounded, nor the dying, nor the dead. She 
said they must be mistaken : for a soldier, who had stopped 
to get adraught of water at the fountain, had seen him fall, 
pierced with a spear, and she sent them back with torches, for 
by this time it was night, to seek for him once more. They 
sought for him in vain ; hut the old franklin, as he had turned 
homewards, had seen something glitter in the bushes just at 
the edge of the wood. On looking nearer, he found that it 
was the form of an armed man, with the head of a lance in his 
breast, 'flic staff was broken off.” 

“ Oh, God, was he living?” exclaimed the princess. 

“ lie was,” replied Iola ; “ nay, he calm, and hear me out. 
I must tell the rest rapidly. The old man stayed with him till 
nightfall : then got a cart and moved him hither, where a 
great part of his baggage had been left. They dared not 
send for a surgeon ; for pursuit after the house of Lancaster 
was fierce, ami slaughter raged throughout the land. But 
the old man himself extracted the lance’s head, and staunched 
the bleeding by such simples as he knew. For three months 
he tended him as a father would a child ; but for nearly a year 
he was feeble and unable to move.” 

u Does he live, does lie live ?” cried the princess. 

“Can you hear it?” asked Iola. “lie did live long, for 
many years ; hut he heard tidings which disgusted him with 
life, llermit or monk he would not become, for he had other 
thoughts ; hut lie cast off rank and state, and putting on a 
lowly garb, he lived as a mere woodman in a forest near, a 
servant of the abbey where all my youth was spent.” 

“But now, but now?” demanded Mary: “does he live 
now? — Oh, tell me, tell inc !” 

As she spoke, the door opened. Mary raised her eyes, 
and gazed forward with a look of bewilderment, and then, 
with a cry of joy and recognition, sprang forward and cast 
herself upon her husband’s bosom. 


23 
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CHAPTER XLIIL 

Confusion and agitation pervaded England from end to end. 
Men gathered together in the streets, and talked. Couriers 
passed between house and house. The fat citizen gossiped 
with his neighbour Over the events of the (Jay, and looked big 
and important as he doled out the news to his better hall* at 
home. The peasantry, too, were moved by feelings of their 
own. The village green and the alehouse had their poli- 
ticians. The good wife looked anxious, lest Ilob should be 
taken for a soldier ; and the old men and women recalled the 
days when the feiyls of York and Lancaster were at their 
height, and hoped that such times were not coming again. 

Still, lioweveT, the news spread far and wide that the Earl 
of Richmond had landed on the Welsh coast, and was march- 
ing towards London to grasp the crown. From castle to 
castle, and city to city, and cottage to cottage, the rumour 
rolled on. He was there — actually there, upon English 
ground ; the long-expected blow was struck : the long- 
anticipated enterprise had begun. 

Bus} r emissaries, too, whispered in every ear that Rich- 
mond was affianced to the heiress of the house of York. 
There was no longer a question of York and Lancaster. It 
was no longer a fratricidal war between the descendants of the 
same ancestor ; but York and Lancaster were united, and the 
long rival factions took their stand, and unfurled tlieir banners, 
side by side, against one who was equally inimical to both. 
Every evil act which Richard had committed was called to 
memory, denounced, and exaggerated. False facts were 
fabricated, many of which have been transmitted to the pre- 
sent day, to blacken his character and misrepresent his conduct. 
His views, his deeds, his very person were all distorted ; and 
the current of popular opinion was turned strongly against 
him. Still the prudent, the timid, and the idle counselled 
together, and prepared to follow a temporising policy. 

“Take my advice,” said an old man to his neighbours: 

#keep quite quiet ; take part with neither. Let Lancaster 
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cut York’s throat, or York Lancaster’s, or both join to destroy 
Itichard, we have nothing to do with such things. We shall 
suffer enough, whichever wins the day ; but better to suffer 
in pocket than to die or get wounds in a cause which concerns 
us very little. One king is for us just as good as another; 
and as to the question of right, as no doctors have settled it, 
how shall we be able to decide ? Keep quiet ; and let them 
fight it out amongst themselves.” 

Such was very commonly the feeling amongst the lower 
classes ol’ the people ; and many of a higher rank were moved 
by the same considerations. “If we fight for llichmond,” 
they thought, 44 he may lose a battle ; and then we are at 
the mercy of Richard. If, on the contrary, we march under 
the banners of Richard, he may be deleated, and Richmond 
have our fate in his hands.” 

The higher nobility, indeed, pursued a different course. 
They began to gather men ; they made preparations for war ; 
but they kept as secret as possible in what direction thc3* 
intended to act. They were in general very silent as to their 
intentions, though exceedingly busy and getive in their pre- 
paration ; and constant communications were passing from 
one to the other, the nature of which was not discovered. 

The only one who seemed inactive in the realm, was the 
king liirnsdf. He, so energetic and daring in the camp and 
the field, so astute and cautious in the council-chamber, for a 
time seemed to do very little. The first news of Richmond’s 
armament, indeed, had almost cast him into a state of 
frenzy ; hut, when lie learned that the earl had landed at 
Milford Haven, with but three thousand men, his rage ap- 
peared to sink into contempt. He treated his coming as 
a mere bravado, and seemed to scorn the display of any 
extraordinary measures against so pitiful an attack. 

44 Sir Walter Herbert will give a good account of him,” he 
said, when some of his courtiers spoke of the invasion. 
44 Herbert lias full five thousand men, choice soldiers, ready 
and fit to rid our soil of these French weeds, or I know 
nought of gardening. We shall soon hear new T s of him.” 

lie did soon hear news ; but it was that Kichmond marched 
on unopposed through the land, that he had been joined by 
Kice ap Thomas, with a thousand men, that Savage had gone 
over to him, that Herbert made no movement to oppose his 
progress, that Wales was rising rapidly in his favour, that 
friends and supplies were pouring into his camp, and that he 
* was rapidly advancing upon Shrewsbury. Then it was that 
Richard, not only felt the necessity of energy, but became 
sensible of his danger, and began to act with that fierce and** 
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impatient eagerness, which had formerly characterised him. 
His messengers hastened over all the country, calling every 
one he could count upon to arms, and ordering those who 
were doubtful to join him at Nottingham, without an hour’s 
delay. Norfolk and Northumberland were summoned in the 
same terms ; but while the one hastened to obey, with all the 
promptitude of zealous attachment, the other made no pro- 
fessions, but slowly raised men, and marched with tardy 
steps into such a position, that he could act as he judged fit 
whenever the moment for action came. * Catesby hurried up, 
with all the men that he could raise ; and many others came 
in with extraordinary speed ; for though disaffection had 
spread wide, it was by no means universal ; and many of 
those who were discontented, were not willing to aid in 
hurling Richard from the throne. The army increased in 
number daily ; and when the king compared his own force 
with that of Richmond, even after the latter had reached 
• Shrewsbury, and had been joined by the young earl of that 
name, and the Lord Talbot, lie laughed all fears of danger to 
scorn, and prepared to cast himself in the way of bis enemy, 
whatever direction he might bend his steps. Lord Calverly 
was sent to raise all his tenantry and dependants ; and, 
amongst others to whom messengers were dispatched, to 
call them immediately to the aid of the crown, were Fulmer 
and Chartley. The courier sent to the former, found him on 
the full march from Dorsetshire, and returned to Richard 
with this reply to hi a summons — 

u The Lord Fulmer craves the king’s pardon for moving 
without his commands ; but having learned that the Earl of 
Richmond had landed in Wales, he thought lie could not be 
far wrong in marching at once, to offer his sword and his 
troops to his sovereign’s service.” 

Richard was surrounded by many persons, when these 
words were reported; but, shortly after, he whispered to 
Ratcliffe, who stood near him, saying — 

44 This youth, Fulmer, deserves well. He shall have his 
bride. But not yet, Ratcliffe — not yet. W e must crush this 
Breton-nurtured young Richmond, and then we will have 
gay days and bridals. The girl must be brought to a place of 
security. We will send her to York.’* 

44 But your Grace forgets that she is not at the abbey,” 
replied Ratcliffe, who took the king’s words for a command. 

44 She must be found, before she can be sent to York.” 

Richard smiled, with one of his dark looks of serpent ' 
Subtlety, in which a slight touch of scorn mingled with ai$ 
Expression of triumphant cunning. 
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ct She needs not he found,” he answered ; “ but what said 
the young Lord Chartley to our summons? Has lie returned 
no answer V” 

44 He called for his horse at the first word, sire,” replied 
RatclifTe, 44 and said, that in four days his tenants should be in 
the field.” 

“Impetuous ever!” said Richard; hut then he fell into a 
fit of musing, and his brow grew somewhat dark. 44 Four 
days,” he repeated, “four days? That argues preparation. 
Tie has a two days’ journey, speed as he will. His tenants 
shall be in the field — ay, but for whom ? Send some one 
after him. Bid him join us at Broughton, and let him be 
well watched.” 

“ At Broughton, sire?” said RatclifTe, in a doubtful tone. 

44 Yes,” answered Richard, 44 we march to-morrow for 
Leicester. At Broughton, we have him at our will. Have 
you heard from Lord Stanley, or his brother, Sir William?” 

“lie is true, I doubt not, sire,” replied RatclilTe ; “the 
last news was, that he had fallen back somewhat from 
Lichfield, upon the advance of Richmond, not having force 
to oppose him, since the defection of Sir George Talbot and 
the Earl of Shrewsbury. But ’tis said his brother William is 
marching to join him with two thousand men, and they will 
fight the traitor as soon as they meet.” 

“ That must not he,” said Richard, with a stern, thoughtful 
look. 44 11 they win the field, a subject gains the honour 
which the crown should have. ll‘ they tail, they plume this 
goshawk’s wings with the eagle pens of victory, and many 
will draw to him after a won battle, many fall from us. 
There is ever, RatclifTe, a light and fickle crotvd, that flutters 
round success, heedless of right or merit, as clouds gather 
round the lifting sun to gild their empty vapours in the beams 
that suck them up ere it be noon. No, no ! We will have 
no one either snatch Richmond from our hand, or try and fail. 
JBid them fall back as be advances, till, with our kingly force, 
we overwhelm him, like a rat in a torrent. Send oil a post to- 
night; and, in the ’meanwhile, watch well the young Lord 
Strange. His neck is better security than his good lather’s 
faith. AVe will to Leicester early, before the army. But it 
must not lag behind. One day’s march lost, and Richmond 
would slip by. lie must not reach St. raid’s.” 

Thus saying, he turned to the rest of the courtiers, and 
spoke of other things. 
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CHAPTER XLIY. 

Tiie sun had set nearly an hour. The moon had not yet 
risen; and the forest was all in darkness; but there were 
many people round the door of the woodman’s cottage. 
Horsemen, and men in armour, and a groom leading a beauti- 
ful white horse, evidently caparisoned for a lady. Through 
the chinks of the boards which covered the window's, much 
light was streaming ; and the scene within was an unusual one 
for such a place. There were four persons standing round a 
table, on which was laid a parchment ; and Iola and Chartley 
had just signed it. The Earl of Arran took the pen and gave 
it to the Princess Countess of Arran, who added her name to 
the act ; and he, himself, then subscribed his own. 

Two or three of the attendants, male and female, attested 
the deed likewise ; and then the woodman, if we may still so 
call him, placed lola’s hand in Chartlcy’s, saying, “Now, 
take her, noble lord, and place her beyond risk and danger 
as speedily as may be. To your honour she is trusted ; and 
I do believe that neither your honour nor your love will ever 
fail ; but yet, remember she is not your wife till the cere- 
monies of religion have consecrated the bond between you. 
I trust we shall all meet again soon in the presence of those 
jwho may rightly judge of these matters ; and I promise you 
Opere to prove that the contract between this lady and the 
T&ord Fulmer is utterly null and void, and that this contract 
is legal and good. To insure all, however — for who shall 
count upon even a single day — give this letter to the Earl of 
Richmond, when you have joined him, and tell him it comes 
from the woodman, who once sent him intelligence which 
saved him from captivity, and perhaps from death. — Now, 
God’s blessing be upon you, my children. — Nay, let us have 
no farewells, dear Iola. Take her, Chartley, take her, and 
away.” 

“ But was not Constance to meet us here?” said Iola, in a 
low tone. “ I thought she was to be my companion.” 

$ “I fear that has gone wrong,” said the woodman. “The 
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abbey gates were closed an hour before sunset ; and even one 
of my men was refused admission to the mere outer court ; 
but 1 shall join you soon and bring you news. Though I can 
raise no great force, yet with what men I can muster I will 
not fail to help the noble earl with my own hand. So tell 
him.” 

Thus saying, he led Tola to the door of the cottage, with his 
own strong arms placed her on the horse’s back, and then, 
with one more blessing, retired from her side. Chartley 
sprang lightly and happily into the saddle ; and the k whom 
party rode on. It consisted of some twenty men besides the 
lover and his lady ; and, at a quick pace, they proceeded 
through the forest, taking very nearly the same direction 
which bad been followed by the woodman and the Bishop ol 
Ely, but, by the general road, instead of the narrow and 
somewhat circuitous paths along which the prelate had been 
led. 

1 have not time or space to pause upon the feelings of Tola 
at that moment — at least, not to describe minutel}'. They 
were strange and new to her. She had encountered danger ; 
she had resisted anger, without fear ; but her circumstances 
now were very different. She was not only going alone with 
the man whom she loved into the wide world, with perils, 
changes, and events surrounding them on all sides like a 
mist through which the most piercing eye could not discover 
one ray of light ; but she was quitting all old associations, 
breaking through every habit of thought, entering upon an 
entirely new state of being. The grave of a woman’s first 
life is her marriage contract. Did she doubt? Did she 
hesitate ? Oh, no, she feared for the future in one sense, but 
in one sense alone. She believed, she knew, she felt, that 
she had chosen well, that Chartloy’s love would not alter, 
nor liis tenderness grow cold, that her happiness was in him, 
and was as secure as any fabric can be, built upon a mortal 
and perishable base ; but she lclt that in uniting her fate to 
his, if she doubled the enjoyments and the happiness of being, 
she doubled the dangers and anxieties also. She was much 
moved, but not by that consideration— in truth her emotion 
sprang not from consideration at all. It was a sensation — a 
sensation of the awfulness of the change ; and though it did 
not make her tremble, yet whenever she thought of it, and all 
that it implied through the wide long future, a thrill passed 
through her heart which almost stopped its beatings. 

With Chartley it was very different. Men cannot feel 
such things with such intensity, nay, can hardly conceive- 
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them Ilia sensations wer all joyful. Hope, eager passion, 
gratified love, made his heart bound high, and filled it with 
new fire and energy. He was aware that many dangers were 
around them, that every hour and every moment had its 
peril, and that then a strife must come, brief and terrible, in 
which, perhaps, all his new-born joys might be extinguished 
in death. But yet, strange to say, the thought of death, 
which had never been very fearful to him, lost even a portion 
of its terrors rather than acquired new ones, by what might 
appear additional ties to existence. We little comprehend in 
these our cold calculating days — in an age which may be 
designated “ the age of the absence of enthusiasms” — we 
little comprehend, 1 say, the nature of chivalrous love ; nor, 
indeed, any of the enthusiasms of chivalry. 1 must not stay 
to descant upon them ; but suffice it to say, Chartley felt that, 
whenever he might fall, to have called Jola his own was a 
sufficient joy for one mortal life, that to do great deeds and 
die with high renown, loving and beloved and wept, was a 
fate well worthy of envy and not regret. 

Still he had some faint notion of what must be passing in 
her breast. lie felt that the very situation must agitate her; 
he fancied that the mere material danger that surrounded 
them might alarm her; and he hastened to cheer and re- 
assure her as much as might be. 

“ I trust, dearest tola,” said Chartley, “ that I shall not 
weary you by this fast riding, after all the agitation of to-day. 
Once past Tam worth, and wc shall be more secure ; for all 
my men muster at Fazely ; and 1 hope to find myself at the 
head of three hundred horse.” 

“ Do you stop at Tamworth ?” asked Iola. u I have heard 
that there are parties of the king’s troops there.” 

“ AVe must leave it on the right where the roads separate,” 
replied Chartley. u Stanley, I hear, is retreating somewhere 
in this direction from Lichfield ; but him I do not fear. If 
we reach Lichfield in safety, all danger is past. Hide on, 
dear one, for a moment, while I speak to some of the men in 
the rear. I will not be an instant ere I return to your side.” 

He might perceive something to raise apprehension, as he 
thus spoke, or he might not ; hut Chartley dropped back, 
and gave orders to two of the men to keep at the distance of 
a hundred yards behind the rest, and if the slightest signs of 
pursuit were observed, to give instant warning ; and then, 
while returning towards Iola, he paused for an instant by the 
Arab : “ Ibn Ayoub,” he said, 41 in case of attack, I give thee 
g|prge of the most precious things I have. Shouldst thou 
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see signs of strife, seize the lady’s bridle, and away for safety, 
wherever the road is clear. Fleet will be the horses that 
can keep pace with thine and hers. A tow'ii, called Lichfield, 
is the place where we must meet. Thou hast once been 
there, and dost not forget.” 

“Why should the emir fight, and the slave fly?” asked 
Ibn Ayoub ; “ but be it os thou wilt.” 

“ It must be so,” answered bis lord; “now, ride up closer 
to us, and remember my words.” 

Thus saying, be spurred on and renewed the conversation 
with Lola, in a checriul though tender tone, and dear words 
vrere spoken, and bright hopes expressed, which made the 
way seem short. They recalled the past, they talked of the 
night when they had first met, and their sojourn in the forest, 
and Iola forgot in part her agitation in the thrilling dreams of 
memory ; but every now and then, she w’ould wake from 
them with a start, and recollect that she was there with 
Chartlcy — there alone — not to return in a few hours to the 
friends and companions of early youth, but in one, or, at 
most, two short days, to be his wife, to renounce all other 
things for him, and to merge her being into his. It was 
very sweet, but it was awtul too, and as from a well in her 
heart, new feelings gushed and almost overpowered her. 

They had passed the turning of the road to Tamworth, and 
were riding on towards Fazely. All danger of an attack from 
that side seemed over, and C hartley’s conversation became 
lighter and more gay, when suddenly one of his men rode up 
from behind, saying, — 

“There arc some horsemen following, my noble lord. 
There are but three indeed; of that I am sure, for I rode up 
to that little hillock on the common, whence I can see for 
half a mile. But 1 thought it best to tell you.” 

“ Spies, perhaps,” said Chartley, in a calm tone. “ If so, 
I would fain catch them, anil bring them into Fazely. Hide 
on, dearest Iola. I will take ten men, and see who these 
gentlemen are. All is prepared for you at Fazely, and we 
are beyond peril now. I will follow you at once. Ibn 
Ayoub, guard the lady.” 

“Chartley, you would not deceive me?” said Iola; “if 
there be danger I w'ould share it at your side.” 

“ Indeed, there is none,” replied Chartley ; “ you heard, 
dear one* what the man said. I know no more. There are 
but three men. They can make no attack, and indeed no 
resistance.” 

He turned his horse’s head as he spoke, and taking the 
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last men of the troop with him, rode back to the rear. He 
had not far to go, however, for, about two hundred yards be- 
hind, he plainly saw the figures of three horsemen, one in 
front and two following, coming at a quick pace along the 
road. He halted his little troop when he could distinguish 
them, and, as they approached nearer, exclaimed, — 

“ Stand ! Who comes here V " 

“Is that thee, Lord Chartley ?” asked a voice, which the 
young nobleman thought familiar to his ear. 

“ It matters not who I am,” he replied, “ you cannot p iss 
till you declare yourself.” 

“ May 1 never wear aught but a sorry coloured cloth cloak 
and brown hosen,” cried the other, “ if that be not Chartley’s 
tongue. 1 am Sir Edward Hungcrford ; do you not know 
me ?” 

“ Faith, Hungerlbrd !” replied Chartley, laughing ; “ like 
a kingfisher, you are better known by your feathers than your 
voice. But what brings you this way ? ” 

“ Seeking you, good my lord,” replied Hungerford, riding 
up. U I have been over at Atherston inquiring for yon, and 
then upon a certain green near a certain abbey ; and J fear 
me, by riding through these roads in this dusty August, I 
have utterly polluted a jerkin of sky-blue satin of the newest 
and quaintest device — would you could see it, and yet now ’tis 
hardly fit to be seen, I doubt — but faith, all the news T could 
get of you was that you had ridden away towards Fazcly, 
where your musters are making, and as L rode down to the 
bridge on the Coleshiil road, 1 caught a sound of horses’ lcet, 
and followed.” 

u But what might he your object?” asked Chartley, “what 
your pressing business with me ? ” 

“ Nay, I will tell you when we get to Fazely,” replied 
Hungerford, “ and we had better ride on quick, for I must 
boar back an answer to Tamworth to-night.” 

+ The society of Sir Edward Hungerford at Fazely was by 
no means what Chartley desired, and he determined on his 
course at once. 

“ Gramercy, Hungerford !” lie said. w These are perilous 
times, which break through courtesies and abridge ceremo- 
nies. Fazely is in possession of my merry men. It is an 
open undefended village, and I will let none into it but my 
own people.” 

“ Why, you do not look on me as a spy ?” replied Hunger** 
&rd, in an offended tone ; “ your hospitality is scanty, my 
.Lord Chartley.” 
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“If you have to return to Tamworth to-night, Hunger* 
ford, it is not hospitality you seek,” answered Chartley ; “ true, 
I do not look on you as a spy, or aught but the best- dressed 
man of honour in the land; but I do hold it a point of 
prudence, in times like these, to let no one know the numbers 
and disposition of my little force, when one can never tell in 
what ranks one may see him next. In a word, my gentle 
friend, I have heard that you have been of late with good 
Lord Fulmer down in Dorsetshire, and Lord Fulmer is much 
doubted at the court, let me tell you ; of his lovq for me 
there is no doubt. Now, if you were seeking me at Ather- 
ston and elsewhere, you can speak your errand here as well 
as at Fazely.” 

“ But you cannot read a billet here as well as at Fazely,” 
replied Hungerford; “no, nor smell out the contents — 
though I had it scented before I brought it, which he had 
omitted.” 

“Who is he?” asked Chartley. 

“My noble friend Lord Fulmer, to he sure,” answered the 
gay knight. 

“ Ah, then, I guess your errand,” replied Chartley, “ here 
let us dismount and step aside. Mundy, hold my horse.” 
Springing to the ground, he walked to a little distance from 
him with Sir Edward Ilungcrford. 

“ Now, my good friend,” he said, “ let me have it in plain 
words, and as briefly as may suit your courtly nature.” 

The message which Hungerford delivered m somewhat cir- 
cuitous terms, and with many fine figures of speech was what 
Chartley anticipated, and he replied at once, — 

“ I will not baulk him, Hungerford, though, good faith, he 
might have chosen a more convenient season. Yet I will not 
baulk him ; but, as the person challenged, I \^ill dictate my 
own terms.” 

“ That is your right,” said Hungerford, “ we can have the 
cartel fairly drawn out and signed by each.” 

“Good faith, no,” answered Chartley, “the first of my 
conditions is that there be no cartel. We have no time for 
fooleries. Events are drawing on in which all personal petty 
quarrels must be lost ; but still, although I might refuse, and 
refer our difference to a future time when peace is restored, 
yet I will not seek delay, if he will demand no other terma 
bpt those I can grant at once. Thus, then, I will have no 
parade of lists, and witnesses and marshals of the field ; but 
I will meet him sword to sword and man to man, my bare 
breast against his. Alone, too, let it be. There is no need 
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of mixing other men in our quarrels: It mus be immediate, 
too, tor 1 have not time to wait upon his pleasure. To-mor- 
row at dawn, tell him, I will be alone upon the top of yonder 
little hill, behind which the moon is just rising, if that silver 
light in the sky speaks truth. There we can see over the 
country round, so that his suspicious mind cannot fear an 
ambush. I will be alone, armed, as I am now, with sword 
and dagger only. Let him come so armed likewise, and he 
shall have what he seeks. These are my conditions, and 
thereon I give you my hand. Be you the witness of our 
terms, and if cither take advantage, rest shame upon liis 
name,” 

u I will tell him, my good lord,” replied Hungerford, “but 
I cannot answer he will come, for these conditions are un- 
usual. ’Tis most unpleasant fighting belore breakfast. Men 
have more stomach for a hearty meal than a good bout of 
blows.” 

“ Good faitb, if he have no stomach for the incal I offer, 
he may even leave it,” answered Chartle}'. “ ’Tis the ouly 
time and only manner that he shall have the occasion. You 
own yourself 1 have a right to name the terms.” 

“ Undoubtedly,” replied Hungerford. “ Yet, still the 
manner is most uncustomary, and the hour comfortless. If 
I were a general I would never let my men fight till after 
dinner. An Englishman gets savage in digestion, owing to 
the quantity of hard beef he eats, and always should be 
brought to fight at that hour when he is fiercest. However, 
as such is your whim, I will expound it to Lord Fulmer ; and 
now, my noble lord, I trust you will not hold my act un- 
friendly in bearing you this billet, which I will leave with 
you, although I have delivered the substance.” 

“Not in the least, Hungerford,” replied Chartley. “I 
believe, like many another man, you are better, wiser, than 
you suffer yourself to seem.” 

“ Thanks, noble lord,” replied the knight, moving by his 
side towards their horses ; “ but there was one important 
gutter which I iorgot to mention, though I have borne it in 
fcqp mind for several months.” 

/. u Ay, what was that?” demanded Chartley, stopping. 

“ That last night at Chidlow,” replied Hungerford, “ your 
doublet was looped awry. Were I you, I wouid strictly com- 
mand the valet of my wardrobe to begin at the lowest loop, 
and so work upwards ; for it has a singular and unpleasant 
effect upon the eye to see apparel out of place, especially 
ir&ere slashings and purffhng, or bands, or slips, or other 
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regular parts of the garment are out of symmetry. For my 
part, I cannot fancy any fair lady looking love upon such a 
disjointed garment.” 

“ I will follow your sage advice,” replied Chartley, laugh- 
ing ; “ and now, good night, Ilungerford. Another evening I 
trust to entertain you better.” 

Thus they parted ; and Chartley, putting his horse to 
speed, rode after lola and her companions. They had reached 
Fazcly, however, before he overtook them ; and the young 
lord found the master of his household, with all due reverence, 
showing the lady lola to the apartments in the large farm- 
house which had been prepared lor her. 

The place was not a palace assuredly ; but many a little 
graceful decoration had been added to its plain accommoda- 
tions bin ce ('hartley’s messenger had arrived that evening. 
Garlands of flowers had been hung above the doors, fresh 
rushes strewed the floors, and wreaths of box hung upon the 
sconces. 

All was hustle, too, in the village. Groups of men in 
arms were seen lingering about, and merry sounds came from 
the alehouse opposite. lola’s heart, however, sunk a little 
when she saw the many signs of approaching warfare, although 
those who were to take part therein, and peril life and hap- 
piness, seemed to treat it as a thoughtless May-day game. 
A buxom country girl was waiting to attend upon her ; some 
light refreshment* were spread out in the hall ; and when 
(■hartley’s step and Chartley’s voice were heard, the momentary 
sensation of dread passed away ; and she felt that the first 
perils were passed. 

An hour, a little hour, they stayed together, in sweet 
dreamy talk, and then Chartley led her to her chamber, 
where a bed had also been prepared for the maid. With a 
kind and gentle adieu, Chartley bade her rest well, that she 
might be refreshed for their march on the following day, and 
then returned to hear reports, and give directions. 

The next was a busy hour. Orders, inquiries, the receipt 
of intelligence, the examination of rolls and accounts, filled 
up the time ; and then, dismissing all to repose, the young 
lord sat down to write. Two or three letters were speedily 
finished ; one to Lord Stanley, one to the Earl of Richmond, 
and one to Sir William Arden. A few brief tender lines to- 
lola he folded up, and put in his own bosom ; after which he 
wrote some directions upon paper, sealed them, and marked 
upon the back — u To he opened and followed if I be not 
returned by eight of the clock. — Chartley.” 
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And then he sat, and leaned his head upon his hand, and 
thought. He would not retire to rest, lest he should not 
wake in time ; but the hours of the night slipped by, and at 
length he rose, and broke the slumbers of liis drowsy master 
of his household, who, though startled at Becing his lord by 
his bed-side, could hardly be brought to understand what 
was said to him. 

“Here, take these orders," said Chartley. “Put them 
under your pillow for to-night, and see that they be executed 
at the hour named to-morrow.” 

“ I will, my lord. Ye9, my lord, I will," replied the man, 
rubbing his eyes ; and having given him the paper, Chartley 
procured a cup of cold water, drank it for refreshment after 
his sleepless night, and then proceeded to the stable. There, 
with his own hands, he saddled his horse ; then mounted, 
and rode away. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 

I know 310 labour of the body which fatigues so much as 
agitation of the mind ; but the fatigue which it produces is 
very often of that kind which refuses repose. The mind, in 
its Immortality, does not so easily yield to slumber as its 
death-doomed companion. More than an hour passed ere 
lola slept ; but, when she did sleep, it was with the calm 
and tranquil repose of youth and innocence. Fears she might 
feel ; strong emotions might affect her ; danger, anxieties, and 
cares she might undergo ; but there was no evil act to be 
regretted, no evil thought to be combated. The worm that 
dieth not was not in the heart ; the fire that cannot be 
quenched had not passed upon the brain. She slept sweetly, 
tranquilly, then ; and daylight found her sleeping still. 

The light-hearted country girl, who lay on the small bed 
at her feet, slept quietly too, but she had her accustomed 
hour of waking, and at that hour she rose. Her moving in the 
room roused lola; and on being informed of the hour, though 
it was an early one, she said she would rise too, that she 
might he ready for whatever course Chartley chose to follow. 
Her toilet was nearly complete, and the girl had left the room 
some minutes, when she suddenly returned with a look of 
alarm, saying, — 

“ Oh, lady, there is that terrible looking black man at the 
door, insisting to speak with you.” 

Iola waited not to hear more, though the girl was going on 
to tell her that the whole house was in confusion, but sprang 
to the door, and threw it open, demanding, — 

“ What is rfc, Ibn Ayoub ?” 

“ There is danger, lady, ” said the Arab. “ My lord gave 
me charge to guard you to Lichfield in case of strife ; and 
strife is coming.” 

“But where is your lord?” demanded Iola, with eager 
sdarm in her tone and look. 

“ It is not known," replied the Arab. “ He rode out this 
morning alone, it is supposed to visit some posts, or see for 
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. the men not yet come up. But he commanded me yesterday 
to guard you safely to Lichfield in any hour of peril. ‘ That 
hour iB now. . The Lord Stanley with a large force is march- 
ing, on us ; and our people are parleying with his at the end 
of the village. They say they will give admission to none 
till our lord’s return, and Lord Stanley says he will force 
them. Throw on your hood, lady, and come down. Your 
horse is ready ; and there is a way through the farm into the 
fields.” * 

, # Iola hesitated for a moment ; and then, looking earnestly 
in the Arab’s lace, she demanded, — 

4 ‘ Did he say that I was to go ? ” 

11 By the beard of the prophet he did,” replied Ibn 
Ayoub. 

At the same moment came the blast of a trumpet from no 
great distance ; and the voice of the master of (^hartley’s 
household was heard calling up the stairs, and exclaiming, — 

“ Call the Lady lola, call the Lady Iola ! Tell her she 
had better hasten away out by the other end ol the village. 
Bid her make haste — bid her lose no time.” 

Iola snatched up her hood from the tabic ; and, leaving all 
the little articles of dress which had been brought with her 
scattered about, she hurried down the stairs. All was confu- 
sion below ; and in vain she tried to obtain some further in- 
formation concerning Chartley. Most of the men had gone 
forth at the first news of danger ; and there w T ere none but 
the farmer and his sons, and the master of the household, an 
elderly and somewhat infirm man, on the lower story. The 1 
latter urged her eagerly to fly ; and, hurrying into the court 
at the back of the house, she was soon mounted on the fleet 
horse which had borne her thither. Ibn Ayoub seized the 
bridle. One of the young men opened ^the great gates behind ; 
and, in a minute or two after, lola found herself amongst the 
fields and hedgerows to the east of Fazely. Those hedgerows 
were then numerous and in full leaf, hiding the fugitives from 
all eyes ; and for nearly half an hour the Arab urged the 
horses on at a quick pace. At first, just as they issued from the 
village, a number of loud sounds were borne upon the air ; 
and once again a blast of a trumpet was heard. But gra- 
dually the sounds became faint as Iola rode on ; and very 
soon the calm sweet silence of an early summer morning fell 
over the scene around. Naught was heard but the beating 
of the horse’s feet upon the road, the lowing of some distant 
cattle, and the singing of a bird. All was peaceful, except 
poor Iola’s heart ; and it beat with manifold agitating sen- 
sations. 
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44 Let us go slowcj, Ibn Ayoub,” she said. 44 We must be 
out of danger now — at least out of that danger. Let me think, 
let me think. At this pace, I seem to leave, thought be- 
hind me.” 

44 Ay, there is no peril now,” said the Arab, in his pe- 
culiar Oriental tone ; 44 but yet it were well*to reach Lich- 
field as soon as may be ; for there, my lord said, he would 
join us.” 

“But are you sure you arc in the way to Lichfield?*” asked 
Iola. 44 And are you sure, also, that your lord will be able to 
join us ? Ileaven, what will become of me, if he should * 
not ? ” 

“ God is good,” said the Arab, reverently laying his hand 
upon his breast, 44 and fate is unchangeable. This is the road 
to Lichfield ; so I understood them; but every road has an. 
end; and we shall soon sec. Yet let us go slowly. I forgot 
you are not an Arab.” 

The way was longer, however, than the good slave thought, 
and seemed to lola interminable. Villages were in those days 
few in the land ; and many of the towns now existing were 
then villages. The road they travelled was evidently a small 
country road, good enough from the dryness of the season, 
but little frequented, and furnished with none of that conve- 
nient information, which tells the traveller of modern times 
by an inscription on a tall post that he must turn to the right 
to reach one place, or to the left to reach another. The heat 
was very great, too, oppressing both the horses and the riders 
which they Imre, and gradually the bright clear light of the 
summer morning began to be obscured. A thin filmy veil was 
drawn over the sky ; and, as if forming themselves out of it, 
the yellowish outlines of gigantic clouds were seen writhing 
and twisting themselves into a thousand strange fantastic 
shapes. There was no wind, and yet they moved, and gra- 
dually j)iling themselves up they seemed to climb one over the 
other like the Titans in the strife with heaven. 

“ We shall have a storm ere night,” said the Arab ; 41 and 
you seem weary and alarmed, lady.” 

44 Alarmed 1 am, but not for the storm, Ibn Ayoub,” replied 
Iola. 44 It is for your dear lord I am alarmed. It is this ap- 
prehension makes me feel weary, 1 believe, and the agitation 
of our sudden departure. Yet the air is terribly oppressive. 

I feel as if I could hardly breathe ;” and she unclasped the 
sort of collar, called a gorget, which, at that time, formed a 
part of every lady’s dress. 

The Arab smiled. 44 It has but the feeling of spring to 
me,” he said, 44 though in your cold clime, doubtless, it seems 
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hot ; but we will find some house wherg you can gfct refresh- 
ment and a few minutes’ repose.” 

“ We may obtain information,” said Iola ; “ and that is of 
more importance. I can very well ride on to Lichfield. It 
was but six miles, I think they said, from Fazely. .By this 
time we ouglit«to have se'en it I think.” 

“ True, we have travelled more than six miles,” said the 
man ; “ but, yet all seems clear. there is a house there. 
I see the roof peeping over the hill ; and this must be the 
gatcTeading up to it.” 

They turned along the little farm road, which they saw 
winding through two neighbouring fields, sloping upwards 
towards the west ; and, as they rose upon the little hill, they 
attained a more distinct view of a good-sized farmer’s or 
franklin’s house, with the low sheds and barns, which were 
then common in England. 

u You go first and speak to them, lady,” said Ibn Ayoub. 
u My skin frightens them — as if it needed to be washed in 
milk to have a true heart.” 


He spoke from experience ; and judging that he was proba- 
bly right, Iola rode on to the door, and called to a girl who 
was carrying a milk pail through the passage. She instantly 
set down the pail, and came running out to speak with the 
beautiful lady who called to her ; but the moment she cast 
her eyes beyond Iola to the face and figure of lbn Ayoub, 
she ran back into the house with a scream. An elder woman, 
however, appeared in her place, with a frank, good-humoured 
countenance, to whom Iola explained that she had come from 
Fazely, intending to go to Lichfield, but that, from the dis- 
tance they had travelled without finding the city, she judged 
they must have made some mistake. 

u Mistake, sweet lady, ay, many have you, ^answered the 
good woman. “ Why, you arc within four miles of Castle 
Bromwich ; and I don’t know how far from Lichfield — four- 
teen miles we reckon ; and they are good long ones as I 
know. But you look tired and pale. Won’t you come in 
, and rest V That foolish child was frightened at your tawny 
3&>or ; but I’ll warrant she’ll soon be playing with his golden 
•tiptcclets.” 

Iola had turned pale to find that she was so far distant from 
tbe place of her destination. She feared, too, that in so 
long a ride as was now before her she might fall in with some 
parties of the troops that were crossing the country ; and, 
judging that she might obtain some information for her 
guidance at the farm, she accepted the good womans offer, 
iand dismounted. Ibn Ayoub Led the horses round to a stall 
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at the back of the house ; and Iola was soon seated in the 
kitchen of the cottage, with milk and eggs before her, and 
the good dame pressing her to her food. There is something 
in graceful sweetness of manner which wins upon the rudest 
and* most uncultivated. But the good farmer’s wife was not 
so. By character kind and cheerful, nature ’had taught her 
the best sort of courtesy, and to it had been added an educa- 
tion superior to that of many in her own rank. S he could 
read, and she could write, which was more than one-half of 
the class above her own could do ; and she had lived in towns 
before she married a farmer, which had rendered her polished 
in comparison with others. It was with the kindness of her 
heart, however, that Iola had most to do ; for there was so 
much frank sincerity in lier hospitality that Iola was encou- 
raged to place some sort of confidence in her, and to ask her 
advice as to her farther course. The opportunity of so doing 
was easily found, for the good woman herself was not with- 
out that sh#e of curiosity which is almost uniformly found 
amongst persons leading a very solitary life ; and she asked 
full as many questions as it was discreet to put. . Amongst the 
rest how it happened that a lady like Iola was going to Lich- 
field with only one man to guard her, and he a tawny 
Moor. 

“ There were plenty of men to guard me this morning,” 
replied Iola; “ hut Eazely was menaced by a large body of 
troops, which the people about me judged to be enemies ; 
and I was advised to fly as last as possible, with the good 
Arab, who is a faithful and devoted attendant of ” 

There Iola paused and hesitated, not knowing how to con- 
clude her sentence, without calling forth inquiries or, perhaps, 
exciting suspicions, which might be difficult to answer, and 
unpleasant to endure. But the good woman saved her all 
pain on the subject. 

“ There, never mind names,” she said. “ These are not 
times for people travelling to give their names. It may be 
your husband, it may he your brother, you are talking of: 
but it is all the same to me. So then, there are two sets 9 ? 
them at Fazely, are there? I heard of some people havlia# 
mustered there from the west, three or four days ago ; hut l 
did not know there were any others marching up. Are 
aware, dear lady — nay, do take another egg : you ay ant 
refreshment, I can see — are you aware that the Earl ol 
Ii.ichtnoiid, and all his people, are in Lichfield?” 

“No, 1 was not,” answered Iola; “but, nevertheless, I 
must get forward thither as last as I can ; for there I am to 
be met by those to whom I must look for assistance and pro- 
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tection ; and, what I now fear is, encountering any of the bands 
ol lawless soldiers, who are now roaming about the land.” 

“ Ay, marry, ’tis to be feared you do, riding so lonely. 
Why, Castle Bromwich was lull of Sir William Stanley’s 
people ; but the greater part moved on yesterday to Atherston : 
two thousand goodly men as you would wish to see, they tell 
me ; one hall ol them in armour of plate. I know not 
whether any were left behind, but ’tis very likely ; for there 
is generally what they call a rear-guard. Then, there are the 
Ring’s troops moving Irom Tam worth towards Leicester. 
They were to go yesterday. I don’t know whether they 
did. As lor that matter, Sir AVilliam’s are the king’s troops 
too, I suppose.” 

This intelligence did not serve to cheer Iola very much, for 
it only showed her, more lorcibly than ever, the difficulty she. 
might meet with, in trying to escape from that circle of mili- 
tary operations, which were taking place all around her ; and, 
for a moment or two, she looked so disconsolate, that the 
good woman’s pity was moved. 

“ Ah, poor thing,” she said, “ I wish I knew what I could 
do for you. You are too young, and too gentle, to he exposed 
to such sort of things. Now, I warrant you, you have seldom 
stretched your limbs on a hard bed, or eaten homely fare like 
ours.” 

u Oh yes, I have, often,” replied Iola, with a gayer smile 
than she had ever assumed since she entered the house ; 
u and very happy was T, when 1 did so.” 

“ But you are a lady by birth said the good woman, with 
a doubtful look. 

“ Oh, yes,” replied the fair girl. “ I am the heiress of a 
high house, my good dame : more’s the pity.” 

“ Ay, why more’s the pity?” asked the farmer’s wife. 

“ Because flies will come where there is honey,” answered 
Iola : u and many a one seeks riches who cares little for 
love.” 

u True, very true,” replied the other, with a sigh. “ I wish 
JL could help you, dear lady ; but I know not how. They 
atook all our horses and carts yesterday, and the men with 
them, and my husband too, to carry over the baggage of Sir 
AVilliam’s troops to Atherston. If my man had been at 
home, he would have told you what to do soon enough ; for 
he has got a head, I’ll warrant.” 

“ Let us call in the slave, and consult with him,” said Iola. 
44 He is faithful and honest ; and we trust him much.” 

Ibn Ayoub was accordingly sought for, and found in the 
Arm-yard, where he had already made such progress in over- 
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coming tlic prejudices of the farmer’s daughter, that she had 
brought him a bowl of milk with her own hands. Although 
he spoke English but imperfectly, and understood less what 
others said, than they understood him, his questions soon 
elicited from the good farmer’s wife and her daughter, who 
followed him into the room, much more intelligence than 
lola had obtained. The girl told them, that people from. 
Bromwich had been seeking more carts that morning, that 
a hand of Sir ’William Stanley’s men had arrived at the town 
by daybreak, and were to depart at noon, or before, if they 
could get carriage. The tarmcr’s wife remembered, too, that 
one body of them was likely to pass along the very road, 
upon which she had been about to direct lola towards 
Lichfield. 

“Can we learn when they have gone by?” asked Ibii 
Ayoub, in his laconic way. 

u Then we could go on at once, when the way is clear,” 
said lola. 

“That were easily done,” said the farmer’s wife. “The 
road is not very far. We have a field that overlooks it.” 

“Send the little cow-boy to feed the cattle by Conycr’s 
copse,” suggested the daughter. “ There he will see them 
all pass ; and, my life lor it, he will go down and talk with 
some of the arcliers, And learn what they are doing, and all 
about it.” 

“ ’Tis a good way,” said Ibn Ayoub. “ Let him not know 
why he is sent, lest he tell as well as ask.” 

Such was the course followed. ’With his dinner put into his 
wallet, the boy was sent to drive the cattle from the pasture 
where they were feeding, to that which overlooked the road ; 
and he was strictly enjoined, if any soldiers went l>y, and 
asked whether there were carts or waggons at the farm, to 
say, no ; they had gone to Atlierston, and not returned, 
and to come back and tell when they had passed. lola, it 
was arranged, should remain where she was, till it was ascer- 
tained that this body, at least, had gone by ; and when she 
made some faint excuse for intruding so long upon the good 
dame’s hospitality, her hostess laughed, saying — 

“ Bless thee, my child, if ’twere for a month, thou art 
welcome. So thou art safe, I do not care. Come, Jenny, 
you’ve got the churning to do ; and I have to make the 
cakes.” 

All that frank and simple kindness could do, during the 
next three or four hours, were done by the good woman of 
the house, to make her fair guest comfortable and at ease. 
Amongst the most painful periods of life, however, are those 
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when thought and feeling are compelled to strive against each 
other for the mastery, when the heart is tilled with deep 
emotions, and yet the external things of life arc pressing 
upon the brain for attention and consideration. Such was 
now lola’s situation, as she sat meditating upon how she 
should make her way to Lichfield, through all the difficulties 
and dangers which surrounded her, while her heart was filled 
with anxiety for Chartley, and for the result of the struggle 
which, she believed, might be going on at Fazely. 

Twelve o’clock, one, two, three o’clock came ; and the cow- 
boy did not return. At last, somewhat anxious in regard to 
his absence, the farmer’s daughter set forth herself to see for 
him. She found him in the very act of watching a small body 
of troops, parsing from Castle J>roniwicli towards Atherston ; 
and, having looked along the road as far as she could see, she 
returned to the farm to make her report. It was now agreed 
that lola, and her attendant, should still remain for halt an 
hour, as the girl had seen a number of stragglers on the 
road ; and while 11m Ayoub went to prepare the horse**, the 
good dame endeavoured, to the best of her power, to 
give lola ail accurate notion of the various paths she was 
to follow, to reach Lichfield by the least dangerous roads, 
lola bent all her attention to her lesson ; but at length, 
she suddenly interrupted the good woman in her detail, 
saying— 

“ Oh, I know that spot well, where there are the three 
stone mounting steps, and the great cross above them. One 
road leads to St. Clare, of Atherston, and the other to Tam- 
worth.” 

“And the little one on the left, straight to Lichfield,” re- 
plied the good woman. “It is the same distance from each, 
just seven miles and a furlong. If you were to go on the 
Tamworth road, you would have Fazely close upon 3 our left. 
As you go to Lichfield, you will leave it four miles upon your 
right.” 

The horses were soon after brought round. The adieus 
Were spoken. The good farmer’s wife would receive no re- 
compense for the entertainment which she had afforded to 
lola. But a small brooch, which the lady took from her 
hood, and bestowed upon the daughter, was more than com- 
pensation for everything hut the kindness and tenderness, 
which nothing could repay ; and, with a motherly blessing 
upon her head, as she departed, lola waved her hand, and 
>Once more rode upon her journey. 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 

ONthe evening of the nineteenth of August, and at the hour 
ol' half-past six, was seen riding along, through the woodland, 
then lying about three miles to the right of the direct road 
from Lichfield to Tarn worth, a gentleman mounted on a 
powerful black horse. No pleasant ride was it he was taking ; 
for, by this time, one of those violent thunder-storms which 
so frequently interrupt the brief course of an English sum- 
mer, and which were both more severe and more frequent 
when the land was better wooded than it is at present, had 
broke upon the earth, after it had been menacing in the sky- 
all the morning. I am fond of describing thunder-storms, 
having watched many a one hi all its changes for hours ; and 
there is infinite variety in them too, so that a dozen might be 
described, and no two alike; hut, as I have done so more 
than once before, I would certainly have said nothin;; of this 
storm, had it not been an historical one, and connected with 
an incident of some interest in English history. Suffice it, 
however, that the thunder seemed to shake the very earth, 
rattling amongst the trees of the forest, as if immense masses 
of stone had been cast thror.rh them by some tremendous 
engine. The lightning gleam. <1 ail around, before, behind, 
overhead, in amongst the trees, under the green leaves and 
houghs, seeming to display for an instant all the dark recesses 
of the forest, as if they had been suddenly lighted up by a 
thousand torches, and then leaving them in blacker shade 
than before. For the roar of the thunder, for the Hash of 
the lightning, that traveller would have cared very little ; hut 
for the increasing darkness of the day, which seemed to an- 
ticipate the setting of the sun, and for the deluge which 
poured from the sky, drenching himself, his horse, and his 
accoutrements, he did care. Had there been any wind, the 
rain would have been blinding ; but it came pouring down in 
such torrents, straight, even, unceasing, that what between 
the failing light, the vapour rising from the hot ground, and 
the incessant dark drops, it was impossible to see lor more 
than a hundred or a hundred and fifty yards along the road. 
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Yet the traveller turned his head often as he rode, looking 
hither and thither, wherever any opening in the wood ap- 
peared ; and he went slowly too, as if he were in no haste, or 
uncertain of the way. Still, as he proceeded, he murmured 
to himself. 

u This is most unfortunate. Perhaps 'twere better to go 
back ; and yet, in this blinding deluge, I might again miss 
the road,' and wander Heaven knows whither. "What will 
they think too? Would to Heaven I had brought the boy 
with me ! True, lie never was in this place in his life before, 
any more than myself; hut he seemed to have an instinct in 
finding his way.” 

He rode on for about ten minutes more, and then ex- 
claimed joyfully : — 

“ There are some felled trees ! There may be a woodman's 
cottage, or some forest hut near — a horse, upon my life, and 
a woman's garments under that shed. Woman, with all her 
faults, is ever a friend to the distressed, a help in the time of 
peril;” and turning his horse out of the path, he rode 
quickly over some cleared ground, manoeuvring skilfully 
amongst the felled trees and stumps, with which the spot was 
encumbered. 

Ilis course was directed towards a little open shed, into one 
side of which the rain drove luriously ; hut immediately in 
the way, at the distance of only it few feet from the shed it- 
self, was a deep sawpit, at either end of which were piles of 
timber, which he could not pass without going round. Just 
opposite, however, under the partial shelter which the shed 
afforded, was the form he had seen from the road ; and close 
by was the horse, a beautiful animal of pure Arab blood, 
covered with splendid housings of velvet and gold, which 
were getting soaked in the descending deluge. All that he 
could see of the woman was, that, in figure, she was slight 
and graceful ; for her hood was drawn far over her head ; and 
she stood in the farther part of the shed to avoid the rain as 
much as possible. Her riding suit, however, spoke no lowly 
station ; and it was with a tone of gentlemanly deference that 
the stranger accosted her : — 

u Pardon me for addressing you, lady,” he said ; 11 for ne- 
cessity compels me to do so ; and yet I fear, from finding you 
taking refuge here, that my application will be fruitless. I 
. nave lost my way in this wood ; and I would fain know, if I 
am near Tamworth, or if there be any place where I can ob- 
tain shelter in the neighbourhood.” 

$ “ You are far from Tamworth,” said a sweet musical voice, 

five or six miles at least ; and as to shelter, I have just sent 
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an attendant to see if there be any better /place than this, 
within a short distance. I, myself, am not aware of any. He 
will be back immediately,” she added: “ for I told him not to 
go far.” * 

Perhaps there was a little apprehension in the latter part 
of her reply ; for, although the dress of the stranger was 
that of a high rank, and his demeanour courteous, yet still 
he was a stranger ; and, to say truth, his features and ex- 

E ression, though not marked by any violent passions, and 
ardly to be called repulsive, were not altogether pre- 
possessing. 

“ If you will permit me,” he said, u I will wait till your 
attendant returns, and crave a part of the roof that c&vers 
you.” 

What slic replied he did not hear ; for, at that instant, 
there was a bright dash of lightning, which caused her to hide 
her eyes with her hand, followed instantly by a tremendous 
roar of the thunder, that drowned every other sound. Be- 
fore the rattling peal had ceased, for it seemed to go round 
and round the whole sky, the stranger wa& by her side, dis- 
mounted, and tying his horse at some distance from her own ; 
and lola, with her eyes un&lirouded, was examining his ap- 
pearance attentively. He was a man in the prime of life, tall 
and well formed, but spare in person, and somewhat thin in 
face. The features were good, hut somewhat stern in cha- 
racter, with a forehead broad and high, and a slight wrinkle 
between the brows. The whole expression was grave and 
thoughtful, with a slight touch of shrewdness, and a cold, in- 
quiring, calculating eye. The second look, however, was 
more satisfactory to lola than the first had been. That grave, 
even stern-looking man, was far more acceptable to her, as a 
companion at that moment, than one of the gay, light flut- 
terers ot the court would have been. When his horse had 
been secured, the stranger pulled off his hat, which was of a 
foreign fashion, and shook the wet from the broad border and 
the plume ; and then turning to the lady, he said , — 

“ I fear I break in upon your privacy ; but I am sure your 
kindness will forgive it, and trust that, if you have it in your 
power to give me any information or direction, you will do so. 
Your own heart will thank you; for it will be indeed a charity, 
and I shall be most grateful.” 

“ I know nothing of your need, sir,” replied lola. w All 
you have told me, is your wish to reach Tamworth, which is 
far. If you will tell me what other information you may 
want, I will give it willingly, though I know* but little with 
any certainty.” 
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w Business of importance, indeed, carries me to Tamworth,” 
he answered ; “ and I ought to have been there ere now ; 
but we live in dangerous times, and the country is in a 
troublous state, so that, at every step, one may stumble upon 
some body of hostile troops.” 

“That* is true,” replied Iola; “for I am seeking, myself, 
to get beyond these two lines of adversaries. If I knew 
which you had to fear, perhaps I might give you informa- 
tion.” 

The stranger smiled. “ Can you not tell me in general 
terms what you know of the two armies ?” he asked. “Then 
I can. judge.” 

“ You fear to speak your faction to me,” answered Iola ; 
“ and therein you do me wrong ; for, believe me, if you were 
King Richard himself, 1 would not betray you to your enemy: 
nor, if the Earl of Richmond, to King Richard. Yet, perhaps 
you are wise to keep your own counsel.” 

“I have always found it so,” said the other, with a laugh. 
“Not that 1 doubt you, dear lady; lor you do not look like 
one who would injure any one. But you can, as I have said, 
tell me generally.” 

“Well, then, I learn,” said Iola, “that the king is at Leicester 
with a large force ; the Earl of Richmond at Lichfield ; Sir 
William Stanley, on his march to join the king, moved yester- 
day to Atherston; and the Lord Stanlcj r sought to pass 
through Fazely this morning, just between us and Tamworth. 
Whether he passed or not 1 cannot tell.” 

“ Retiring before the Earl of Richmond’s army,” said the 
stranger, musing. “ But why think you he did not pass ?” 

“ Because there were other troops in the village,” answered 
Iola, “ some three or four hundred men, I learned, under the 
Lord Chartley.” 

“Then is Chartley at Fazely?” exclaimed the other, with a 
glad look. “ How far is Fazely hence, dear lady ?” 

“About three or four miles I am told,” answered Iola; 
“ but I know not that Lord Chartley is there now. When 1 
came thence this morning, the troops of Lord Stanley 
demanded admission, and were refused. Strife was likely to 
ensue ; and I was told to fly, and seek safety at Lichfield.” 

“ Then now I know who you are,” said the stranger, taking 
her hand : “ the Lady Iola St. Legcr. Is it not so? I am a 
friend of Lord Chartley’s ; and he wrote to me, that he and 
you would be at Lichfield to-night.” 

Iola blushed, she hardly knew why, and when the thunder 
had ceased echoing, replied — 

“ You have guessed right, sir ; but I knew not that Lord 
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Chartley had written to any one. May I not know your 
name ?” 

The stranger paused for a moment, thoughtfully, and then 
answered, u You will think me discourteous ; but yet, ine- 
tliinks, the rule I have laid down it were best to adhere to. 
Much depends upon prudence in my case ; and it were better 
to be over-discreet than rash.” 

44 Then, my good lord, I know you too,” replied Tola, with 
one of her gay looks, beaming up for an instant, and then 
disappearing again, like a meteor over the night sky. . 44 Shall 
I tell you whom I believe you to be?** 

44 No,” replied the stranger. ‘‘That might make me more 
discourteous still, and neither answer yes or no to your sur- 
mise. But deal with me merely as a friend of the Lord 
Chartley’s, who wishes him well — as one linked in the same 
cnu«c with him, whose enemies are his enemies, and let me 
hear anything you may .judge necessary for me to know.” 

“ 1 am quite sure 1 am right,” answered Iola; 44 although 
it is a mystery to me how you came hither alone, unattended, 
and certainly in a place of danger.” 

44 Good faith, it is a mystery to me too,” replied the other; 
44 but a simple mystery, dear lady, and a foolish one. The 
truth is, I lost my way. Now, tell me, think you, from what 
you know, that 1 can cross safely from this place to Tam- 
wortli V ” 

44 No, indeed, my lord,” replied Tola. 44 Lord Stanley’s 
troops are most likely in possession of Fazely ; for 1 nmch 
fear that Lord Chartley’s men would be soon overpowered.” 

“Then, why did Chartley refuse to let him pass?” de- 
manded the stranger. 44 All that Stanley could desire was to 
retreat in peace ; but he wa% compelled to clear a passage, at 
any risk, otherwise the earl’s army would cut him off from 
the king’s host.” 

44 Lord Chartley was not there,” said Iola, 44 lie had gone 
forth, they informed me, early in the morning, and had not 
then returned ; but, I can tell you little of tne matter, for 
orders had been left to hurry me away, in case of danger. 
However, if even you could pass Fazely, and could reach 
Tam worth, you would be in more danger still ; for parties of 
the king’s troops were in possession of that place at a late hour 
last night.” 

44 They have been removed further back,” said the stranger, 
nodding his head significantly; “and Stanley is in full retreat, 
too, if this unfortunate affair has not delayed him. Yet, it 
would be dangerous to attempt to pass,” he continued, musing ; 
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“for there is something strange here, and one error were 
fatal. I must have further intelligence before I act.” 

“I trust we may have some soon,” answered lola ; 44 for I 
know the slave will not return without gathering tidings, 
if it be possible to get them. I wish he would come, for, 
though it thunders less, the evening is growing dark.” 

44 fie not alarmed,” replied the stranger. 44 As far as one 
arm can, I will protect you, lady. I hold that point of 
chivalry to be the great and mo9t essential one, without which 
valour is the mere brute courage of a bull, that teaches us to 
right the wronged and to protect the weak.” 

“I trust you are reserved for nobler things than even that, 
my lord,” replied lola : “ and w^ould not have you risk your 
life in m} r defence. ’Tis only that I may have to ride to 
Lichfield, through this dark, stormy night, which makes me 
fear.” 

“ Better not ride to Lichfield at all,” replied the stranger, 
“ for Lord Chartley’s plans must have been altered, by one 
circumstance or another. lie knew not that the Earl of 
Kichmond was to be at Tamwortli this night.” 

“I am but as a soldier, noble lord,” replied lola, with a 
faint smile : “ and must obey my orders— But, hark ! I hear 
a horse’s feet — my faithful Aral), come to bring me news.” 

“ God send the tidings be good,” said her companion ; and, 
advancing to the other end of the shed, he exclaimed : 
“Heaven, what is this? In this twilight, it seems like a 
spectre in a shroud!” 

The next instant, Ibn Ayoub rode up to the side of the 
shed, and sprapg to the ground casting the bridle free upon 
his horse’s neck. He glared for an instant at the stranger, 
with his black eyes flasliing witl^ eagerness ; and then, turn- 
ing to lola,' he put his hand upon his head, saying, 41 1 have 
been long, lady; but I could not help it. There is neither 
hous^ nor hut for a mile and a half: and Heaven was sending 
down streams of fire and water all the way.” 

44 But what news! from Fazely, Ibn Ayoub ? What news 
from Fazely?” asked lola, eagerly. 

The Arab gave a glance to the stranger ; and she added, 
“Speak, speak! You may speak freely. This gentleman is 
a friend. 1 know him.” 

44 Well then, lady, bad news,” answered the Arab. 44 Lord 
Stanley had taken the place and gone on to Athcrston. His 
jfc&r-guard held it still, however.” 

44 But was there strife ? ” asked lola, in eager terror. 

. 44 No,” answered the Arab. “They dealt in w T ords, it 
eedins ; and when they found that this lord had two thousand 
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men, and they but three hundred, they gave up the place, 
upon condition that they might have half an hour to go 
whithersoever they would.” 

“ But your lord, your lord?” asked Ida. u Had you no 
tidings of him V ” 

41 God is good ; I heard not of him,” said Ibn Ayoub. 
“ The woman of the house is all for King Richard, and "could 
talk of naught but what Lord Stanley did, and told me how 
Lord Fulmer’s force had marched out of Tamworth, going to 
join the king, and now lay a lew miles off at a place, they call 
Pondhead.” 

“What shall we do then?” demanded Iola, in a tone of 
fear and bewilderment. 44 1 know not where Pondhead is ; 
and it may lie straight in our way to Lichfield.” 

44 You had better come to that house,” said Ibn Ayoub, 
44 and rest there for the night. The woman has a heart, 
though ’tis turned the wrong way ; and the lad, her son, 
seems a good youth. When 1 told her a lady was here in the 
wood, slic cried out at once to bring you there lor shelter, 
and ottered all her house could afford, without asking whether 
you were for the king or the carl. I told her afterwards, 
indeed, that your uncle was at the court, and high in favour. 
I would not tell a lie ; but that was the truth and could do 
no harm.” 

“Much good,” said the stranger, now joining in the conver- 
sation for the first time. 41 1 lcar this storm will last all 
night ; and you must have shelter. So, indeed, must I, for 
1 must not venture rashly to Tain worth till 1 hear more. I 
will now seek a boon at } r our hands. Let me co with you, as 
one of your attendants. Pass me as such on the good woman 
of the house ” 

“You, my lord — you!” cried Iola; “will you venture 
thither?” 

“ Even so,” lie answered, calmly, “ if you will so far fpvour 
me as to take me with you. I may return the kindness 
another day. If you have any fear, however, that I may 
bring clanger on you, I will not go.” 

44 Oh, no, ’twas not for that 1 feared,” replied Iola. “ ’Twas 
the great risk to yourself, I thought of.” 

44 No great risk, I trust,” answered the other. “My face 
will not betray me in this part of the world. The night is 
too nigh for strangers to come in ; and what this good man 
has said will smooth the way for us. I can talk deftly of the 
good Lord Calverly, and speak of Richard’s overwhelming 
force, and Richmond’s little band, as calm and scornfully as 
Lovell or Catesby, nor ever seem to think that right and 
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justice, and God's vengeful strength, can make head against a 
glittering army, and a kingly crown. Let us go on. I can 
play my part well. Do not forget yours, however. Speak 
to me, order me as a gentleman of your uncle’s household, 
and above all, forget the words * my lord.’ This night at 
least, we will dry our garments by the fire. — To-morrow, 
my resting-place may be a damper one.” 

“ But by what name shall I call you ?” asked Jola. 

“ Call me Harry — Harry Vane,” answered her companion, 
** but I beseecli you, remember that all depends on cure and 
prudence ; and if I make any mistake in my due service, rate 
me well. Be a mere shrew towards me, lor this night, 
though you be gentle as a dove to my good lriend, Lord 
Chartlcy.” 

With many doubts and apprehensions, Iola yielded to the 
plan, find mounting her horse, rode through the still pouring 
rain, with the stranger by her side and Ibn Ayoub directing 
them on the way. Many things were arranged as they went; 
and the good Arab cautioned, which indeed he did not re- 
quire. Xhey did not reach the door. of the house to which he 
.led them before the sun had completely set; but as they 
turned towards the west, they saw' a golden gleam on the 
horizon's edge, and showing that the storm was breaking 
away. 

Timidly, Iola opened the door of the house, which was a 
large one for the times and the class of people to which it 
belonged, while the Arab gathered the bridles of the horses 
on his arm, and the stranger followed a step behind the lady. 
The scene within alarmed her more than ever ; for it was not 
like the little quiet farm-house she had visited in the morn- 
ing.' The outer door opened at once into the kitchen, a large 
dingy room well grimed with smoke ; and round a table sat 
three or four stout, heavy-looking countrymen, together 
with a handsome youth, somewhat better dressed, while two 
or three young girls were working busily at various household 
matters, and a stout dame, with gown tucked up, was taking 
oft* with her own hands, a heavy pot, from a hook that sus- 
pended it above the fire. 

u Iley, mother, mother!” cried the young man, turning 
rqptnd his head, “ here’s the lady the brown man told you of.” 

•>**IIa,” said the good woman, setting down the pot and 
ig&zing at Iola with a look of wonder, either at her beauty, or 
the richness of her apparel. “ Well, I wot you are not fit, 
lady, to pass the night in woods and thunder-storms.” 

“!No, indeed,” answered Iola. “One of my attendants 
told me you would kindly give me shelter fur the night; 
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and I will most gladly pay for any accommodation I receive. 
I was making my way to Lichfield, thinking to escape from 
all these scenes of strife ; but it is too late, I find, to go on.” 

“Ay, that it is,” answered the bluff dame; and, at the 
same moment, the stranger whispered 

“ A prouder tone, a prouder tone.” 

u Set me a seat by the fire, Harry Vane,” said Iola, with a 
somewhat queenly manner ; “ and then call in the slave. 
He is wetter than we are.” 

The stranger hastened to obey; and the good woman of 
the house laid fresh wood upon the fire, aided to remove 
Ida’s hood and cloak, and offered all attention. 

The loftier tone had its effect ; for it i9 a sad truth, that 
nothing is obtained in this world — not even respect — without 
exaction. Modest merit ! alack and a wcll-a-day, who seeks 
for it V and if not sought, it cannot be found. Ones preten- 
sions should ever be a little more than one’s right — not too 
much indeed, for then, we shock our great chapman, the 
world — but always enough to allow for abatement. The 
world will always make it ; and such is worldly wisdom. 

However that may he, there was no lack of kindness and 
hospitality. The guests were entertained with the best 
which the house afforded ; the horses were fed and tended 
under Ibn Ayoub’s own eye; lor they were to him as chil- 
dren ; and the good dame and her daughters busied them- 
selves to provide for Tola's comfort, tendering dry garments 
of their own, with many apologies for their coarseness, and 
admissions that they were unfit for such a great lady to 
wear. 

While she was absent from the room, submitting to these 
cares, her son conversed with the stranger; and even 'the 
ploughmen joined in to ask questions concerning the move- 
ments of the armies, and their probable result, lie played 
his part well, and with a shrug of the shoulders said, nobody 
could tell what might be the event. Richmond’s army was 
but a pitiful handful, it was ti ue ; but it was increasing daily, 
and if the king did not lorce him to a battle soon, the two 
hosts might be nearly equal. Then again, he added, suspi- 
cions were entertained that some of the great nobles were not 
well affected to the king. 

“ Why does not the Earl of Northumberland bring up his 
forces?” he asked. “It is well known that he could lead 
six or seven thousand men into the field, and there they are 
either lingering in the north or advancing by such slow 
marches that a dozen battles might be fought while they are 
on the way. For my part 1 hold it better not to be over- 
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zealous for any one. None can tell who may win at this 
rough game of war, and the lower ones are always losers. If 
we take the luckless side then we have fines and confiscations 
for our pains, and if we help the winner we get but cold 
thanks when he has secured the game. I will have nought 
to do with it, and was right glad when I was sent to guard 
my young lady to Lichfield.” 

About an hour and a half was passed in a hurried desultory 
kind of way, and then Iola sought repose. The stranger was 
provided with a bed in a room below, and a sleeping place 
was offered to Ibn Ayoub in a room over the stables. He 
would not use it, however ; but bringing in some dry straw, 
he plaCed it across Ida’s door, and there lay down to rest. 
There might be a struggle in his mind between her and the 
horses, but duty won the day. 

For the next six hours Iola rested indeed, but slept little, 
for the spirit was busy if the body found repose. Whatever 
faith and trust in God may do, we all know that there are 
sufferings to be endured from which our mortal nature 
shrinks, evils to be undergone that wring the heart of clay ; 
and though ’twere wiser never to dream they may be -till 
they are, importunate experience will not let us rest in such 
bright though fanciful security. If imagination be vivid, all 
probable, all possible ills are called up to frighten us. If 
reason be predominant, still we count the numbers of those 
enemies to meet them as we may. Iola’s thoughts were of 
Chartlcy all the night long. Waking, she tormented herself 
with doubt and apprehension for his safety, and sleeping she 
dreamed of him, and fancied he was in captivity or dead. It 
was a relief to her when morning dawned, and she rose. The 
house was soon in all the busy bustle of a country life, and 
people were heard coming and going long before Iola had 
quitted her room. 

When at length she went down, however, she found all the 
men absent on their work, and the first greeting of the good 
dame was, u Ah, lady, lucky you stopped here, or you might 
have been caught. The Earl of llichmond and his rabble are 
nil in Tamworth and the villages round. Fazely is full of 
'life men, and Lord Stanley has retreated to Atherston ; how- 
ever, if you go on the road you were travelling, you will now 
get to Lichfield quite safe,* for they march on quite orderly 
’tis said, more so than our own people do, indeed.” 

u How many are there ? ” asked Iola. u Have you 
heard ? ” 

“ Well-nigh twenty thousand men, they say,” replied the 
good woman ; u but there is never believing such tales. Now, 
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I will help you to break your fast in a minute, and send you 
on your way, for there is no knowing whether we may not 
have some of the rebels here before long.” 

“Where are my servants?” asked Iola. “They must 
have some tood, too.” 

“ Oh, they will come, they will come,” said the dame. 
“ They are looking to the horses. Mag, go and call them.” 

The meal was soon dispatched, the horses brought round, 
and Ida’s purse produced to make payment for her enter- 
tainment. Here it was not refused, for the mistress of the 
house was a prudent and careful person, who lost no oppor- 
tunity of taking money where she could. 

They rode away with many adieus and wishes for thfcir fair 
journey, and the morning was bright and clear. Bqt as soon 
as they had reached the public road again, Ida checked her 
horse, saying, “ Ride on a few yards, I bn Ayoub ;” and then 
turning to the stranger she added, “ I know not whether the 
information is to be depended on, my lord, but the good 
woman told me just now that the Earl of Richmond’s army is 
at lam worth and the villages round, even at Jazely. All 
King Richard’s troops are withdrawn, she says. So if you 
can trust her report your way is clear.” 

“ I saw a peasant come in from the north with a load of 
wood,” said the stranger ; “ but I did not venture either to 
stay or ask any questions, for the man eyed me strongly. Be 
the tale true or false, however, the result must be risked. 1 
can be no longer absent. To you, dear lady, I have to return 
my most sincere thanks for giving me what aid you could in 
a very dangerous situation.” 

“ Speak’riot of that, my lord,” replied Iola ; “ but yet one 
word before you go. I am terrified and apprehensive regard- 
ing Lord Chartley. I know not what may have bctallen him. 
I do beseech you, if you can find time when you reach Tam- 
wortli, inquire into his fate, and, should you find him in diffi- 
culty or danger, aid him to the best of your power. It would 
quiet many a painful thought, too, if I could have intelligence 
at Lichfield.” 

“ I promise you upon my faith and word, dear lady,” said 
her companion, riding closer and kissing her hand, “nought 
shall be left undone to aid him to the best of my power. 
Ay, and I will send you news, too. So, now farewell, and 
God's protection be around you.” 

“ And you,” said Iola. Thus they parted.* 

* This singular adventure of the Earl of Richmond, when on his way 
between Lichfield and Tam worth, and the fact of his passing the night at 
a farm house, are not inventions of a romance writer, but historical facts. 

... *. . 
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CHAPTER XLVII. 

Come back with md, dear reader ; come back with me both 
in time and space, lor we must return to the morning before, 
and to the little hill-top — not iar from the spot where the 
road to Tamworth and to Fazely separates — over which, at 
that time, spread brown turt, green gorse, and a lew patches 
of stunted heath, with here and there a hawthorn, rugged 
and thorny, like a cankered disposition. There is a man on 
horseback at the top ol the mound, and he looks first eagerly 
towards Tamworth, then at the sun, just rising over the dis- 
tant slopes. Lo, two or three horsemen coining on the road 
from Tamworth ! All stop but one, and turn back. The one 
comes forward at fiery speed, quits the road, gallops up the 
hill, and stands fronting the other. 

“ Good morrow, my Lord Fulmer,” said Chartley. W I am 
here alone. No one knows o l my being here. You have 
brought men with you along the road.” 

u They have gone back to Tamworth,” replied Lord Ful- 
mer, with a look of fierce satisfaction upon his brow. “ I 
take no advantage, Lord Chartley. It is quite satisfaction 
enough to me to have you here at my sword’s point without 
my seeking to punish you otherwise. Come draw, my lord, 
and take your last look of earth, for either you or I quit not 
this spot alive.” 

“On horseback, then?” said Chartley. “So be it;” and 
he drew his sword. 

Lord Fulmer wheeled his horse a little to gain ground, and 
then spurred furiously on his adversary, his strong charger 
coming forward with tremendous force. Chartley’s was a 
lighter horse but far more agile, and, knowing that it would 
not stand the shock, he drew the right rein and struck the 
beast’s flank with the left spur. The horse passaged suddenly 
to the right, and Lord Fulmer was borne past, aiming a blow 
at Chartley’s head as he went. The other, however, parried 
J|with a cool smile, and then wheeling suddenly upon him, 
ife .a manner he had learned in other lands, met him in the 
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act of taming, and striking him in the throat with the 
pommel of his sword, hurled him backwards out of the 
saddle. 

The moment this was done, he sprang to the ground ; but 
Eulmer was already on his feet, and ready to attack his ad- 
versary sword in hand. 

u A pitiful mountebank’s trick,” he cried, “ unworthy of a 
knight and gentleman.” 

“ I would lain spare your life, boy,” cried Chartley, some- 
what angry at his insulting words. 

“I will not hold it at your pleasure,” returned Eulmer, 
attacking him furiously with his dagger in one hand, and his 
sword in the other. The combat was now somewhat more 
equal, though Chartley was the stronger man and the better 
swordsman ; but, to use a common expression, he gave many 
a chance away, unwilling that men should say he had slain 
Lord Fulmer to obtain his contracted bride. For several 
minutes he stood upon the defensive, watching an opportunity 
to wound or disarm his foe. But even a calm and patient 
spirit, which Chartley’s was not, will get heated under strife 
like that. Soon he began to return the blows, and the con- 
test waxed fierce and strong ; but, even in bis heat, Chartley 
forgot not his skill ; and Fulmer did. A conviction, a dark 
and fearful conviction, which vanity had hidden from him 
before, that he was no match for the man to whom he was 
opposed, began to mingle with his anger. The blows that 
fell about him like rain, the thrusts that he could hardly 
parry, confused his mind and dazzled his sight. He was 
driven round and round, back upon the side of the hill, where 
the footing was unsteady ; and then, suddenly he felt his 
guard beat down, a strong grasp was laid upon his throat, and 
once more lie was hurled prostrate on the turf. His sword 
was lost, the hand which held his dagger mastered ; and 
when he looked up he saw the blade of Chartley’s misericorde 
raised high and gleaming above his head. Chartley paused 
for an instant. The better spirit came to his aid ; and, still 
holding tight the fallen man’s left wrist, with his knee upon 
his chest, he brushed back the curls of hair from his own 
forehead with the hand that held the dagger. At that instant 
be heard a sound behind him, which in the eagerness of the 
strife he had not before noticed, and in an instant his arms 
were seized. 

Shaking off the grasp laid upon him, as he started up, he 
turned fiercely and indignantly round. Ten or twelve men, 
on foot and horseback, were now around him ; and, with a 
withering glance at Lord Fulmer, who by this tune had risen 
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on his knee, Chartley exclaimed, “ Cowardly traitor, is this 
your good faith V ” 

“ On my honour, on my soul!” exclaimed Lord Fulmer, 
rising, and passing his hand across his eyes, as if his sight 
were dim, “ 1 have no share in this. These people are none 
of mine.” 

“Wliat would you, sirs ?” exclaimed Chartley, as the men 
advanced towards him again. “ Keep back, for I am not to be 
laid hands on lightly.” 

“ Stay, stay,” cried one of the men on horseback, riding 
forward. “ Your name is Lord Chartley, or I much mistake; 
nay, I ’know it is ; for I have seen you often at the court. 
Yield to the king’s officer. I am commanded to apprehend 
you, and carry you to the nearest post of the royal troops. 
We have pursued you hither from St. Clare, and have come 
just in time, it seems. Do you yield, my lord, or must I use 
force?” 

.Resistance was in vain ; and, with a heavy heart, Chartley 
replied, “ I yield, of course, to the king’s pleasure. Wliat 
have I done that should cause his Grace to treat me thus?” 

“He was informed, my lord,” replied the officer, “that 
you were leading your men straight to the army of the rebel 
Richmond.” 


“ Or rather, you should say, straight towards the forces of 
the good lArd Stanley. Upon my life, ’twill make a goodly 
tale, to hem- that the king imprisons those who go to meet 
his foes, and honours those who run away before them.” 

“There are some other matters, too, against you, sir,” 
replied the officer. u Reports have come from a good man, 
lately the bailiff of the abbey of St. Clare, tending to show 
that you have had schemes in hand contrary to the king’s 
good pleasure. If you were going to Lord Stanley, however, 
in that matter you can soon exculpate yourself, as into his 
hands I shall deliver you, liis being the nearest force at this 
moment. Pray mount your horse, my lord. Some one take 
up his sword, and give it me.” 

During all this time, Lord Fulmer had stood by, with 
his eyes bent down and bis arms folded ; but now, as if with 
a sudden emotion, he started forward to Chartlcy’s side, ex- 
claiming, “ Upon my honour and my conscience, 1 have had 
nought to do with this.” 


v Chartley sprang into the saddle, and gave him a look of 
^scorn, saying, “My noble lord, it is mighty strange they 
^should know the day, and hour, and place, where to fall on 
&ne, many against one. Had I not come hither to meet you, 
gjhey would have found me with good three hundred spears, 
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and might have bethought them once or twice before they 
judged it fit to tell me such a tale. — Now, sir, which way? 

I am your humble varlet.” 

“To the right,” said the officer; and the whole party 
moved on upon the road to Atherston. 

ChartJey was in no mood for conversation ; but, with his 
head bent, and his heart full of bitter disappointment, he 
rode slowly forward with the soldiers, half inclined, at the 
turning of every road they passed, to put spurs to his horse, 
and see whether he could not distance his captors. J3ut, as 
if judging that such an attempt was likely, wherever an 
opportunity presented itself, one of the soldiers rode*forward 
to his right hand or his left : and he saw that several of the 
footmen, who were archers, kept their bows bent, and their 
arrows on the string. 

At length there was a sound of horse coming at a quick 
pace behind ; and a party of some two hundred men, all clad 
in glittering armour, and bearing a banner at their head, rode 
by at a rapid trot, going in the same direction as themselves, 
and only turning their heads to look at the small party as 
they passed by. 

The officer, however, who rode by Chartley's side, instantly 
shouted loudly, 44 Lord Stanley, Lord Stanley!” and then 
spurred on. Chartley saw him speak to a gentleman at the 
head of the other troop, who seemed to wait and to listen 
with impatience ; for his gestures were quick and sharp, and 
he soon rode on again. The officer immediately returned, 
and ordering the archers to follow as speedily as they might, 
lie said, 41 Now, my lord, we must gallop forward to Ather- 
ston.” 

He then put his troop at once into a more rapid pace, and 
rode after the body of horse which had gone on. 

44 Did Lord Stanley say aught regarding me?” asked 
Chartley, when they had nearly overtaken the others. 

44 Ay, my lord, he did,” replied the officer, in a grufT tone. 
41 He said your men opposed the passage of his force through 
Fazely this morning, but that he had driven them out, and 
let them go, for friends or enemies, Hwas no matter, they 
were but a handful.” 

44 *Twas by no orders of mine,” answered Chartley. 44 Had 
I been there it would not have happened.” 

44 That you must explain yourself, my lord,” answered the 
officer. 4t I only do my duty, and that with no good will.” 

At the pace they went, a very short space of time brought' 
them to Atherston ; and at the door of an old-fashioned ifr&t 
which then stood there, and in which Chartley 
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for some weeks, Lord Stanley sprang to the ground, saluted 
by a number of gentlemen and soldiers, by whom the little 
town was already occupied. He spoke for a moment or two 
to one of them, and then entered the inn, saying aloud, 
44 That will do, only set a guard and the gentleman whom 
he addressed immediately advanced to the spot where Chart- 
lev still sat upon his horse, saying, “Your lordship must 
follow me. I am sorry that I must place a guard over you.” 

“Can I not speak with Lord Stanley?” demanded 
Chartley. 

“Not at present, my good lord,” replied the gentleman. 
44 He is full of business. The king marches from Leicester 
to-morrow, and we must not be tardy.” 

Chartley made no reply, but followed in bitter silence, 
passing through the groups of gazing idlers round the inn- 
door, to a room up one flight of stairs, where some of his own 
servants used to sleep. There lie was left alone, with the 
door locked and. barred upon him. A moment after, he beard 
the tread of a sentry, and then the voice of some one speaking 
from a window to a person in the street, and saying, “ Hie 
away to the king, and tell him you have caught him. Beseech 
his Grace to send me orders what 1 am to do with him ; for I 
have no instructions. Add, that I will send in our muster- 
roll to-night.” 

Chartley mused over what he heard. The words evidently 
applied to him ; and he asked himself what would be the 
result of the message. The fate of Gray, Vaughan, Hastings, 
Rivers, Buckingham, warned him of what was likely to befal 
him : short shrift and speedy death. All the bright visions 
liad vanished, the gay and sparkling hopes that danced in his 
bosom on the preceding night were still. 11 Death is terrible, 
how much more terrible when he comes to put his icy barrier 
between us and near anticipated joys. Chartley could have 
ied in the field with hardly a regret, but the cold, unhonour- 
ed death of the headsman’s axe, the inglorious, unresisting 
fall : it was full of horrors to him. Yet he nerved his spirit 
to bear it as became him ; and he communed with and schooled 
his own heart for many a live-long hour. The minutes crept 
on minutes ; the shadow wandered along the wall ; a thunder- 
storm closed the day, and the rain poured down in torrents. 
Chartley marked not the minutes, saw not the shadow, hardly 
heard the storm that raged without. He thought of Iola ; 
and he asked his heart, “What will become of her?” 

44 They brought him food, but he hardly tasted it, and wine, 
but he knew there was no consolation there ; and when the 
sun went down he crossed his arms upon his chest, and gazing 
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forth from the window, said to himself, i( Perchance, it is the 
last that will ever set for me.” 

Shortly after, a light was brought him ; and he asked if he 
could get paper and pen and ink : but the man went away, 
saying he would see, and did not return. 

The whole night passed. There was no bed in the room ; 
and though once or twice his eyes closed in sleep for a few 
minutes, with his arms leaning on the table, yet it was but to 
wake up again with a start. The next morning dawned fair ; 
hut for some hours no one came near him. At length, food 
was again brought ; but the man who carried it either would 
not or could not answer any questions ; and the day rolled on, 
chequered by sounds and sights in the streets, such as com- 
monly are heard and seen in a small town filled with sol- 
diery. 

It was a long and weary day, however, and Chartley’a 
heart fell under the most wearying of all things — unoccupied 
solitude : but at length the sky grew gray, and night and 
darkness came on. 

Nearly an hour then passed in utter silenefe, and the whole 
house seemed so quiet that C hartley could hardly imagine 
that Lord Stanley and his train still remained there. But at 
the end of that time he heard a quick step, the challenge of 
the sentry at his door, and then the password, u The Crown.” 
The next instant the door opened, and Lord Stanley himself 
appeared. 

There was but slight acquaintance between him and 
Chartley ; and his brow was thoughtful and anxious, boding 
no good, the 3'oung nobleman thought. 

U I grieve, my lord,” he said, closing the door behind him, 
“ that it has not been in my power to see you sooner, and 
grieve still more to be your jailer ; but I have no choice, and 
better perhaps it is that you should fall into my hands than 
those of an enemy.” 

“Much better,” answered Chartley, courteously: “but 
imprisonment is hard at any time, and now, I have a pass 
under your own hand sent me by a mutual friend. 1 beseech 
you to think of this circumstance, and not to detain me here, 
to my peril and great loss of time.” 

Lord Stanley seemed a good deal agitated by feelings he 
did not explain, for he walked once or twice up and down the 
room without reply : and Chartley went on to say, “ I have 
not mentioned this pass, or the letter which accompanied it, 
to anyone, lest by so doing I might injure you much, and a 
cause I have much at heart.” 

Stanley approached close to him and laid his hand upon has 
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arm, replying with great earnestness, but in a very low tone, 
“ My dear lord, I freely tell you, that I would let you escape 
within half-an-hour were the danger only to myself, but the 
truth is, my son’s life is in peril. The king keeps him as a 
hostage at the court. He is never lor a moment out ol some 
one’s sight, and if I but trip in the hazardous path I have to 
tread, I am made childless in an hour. But tell me, my good 
lord, how happened it that your men refused me a passage 
through FazeJy yesterday?” 

“1 know not,” answered Chartley : “some foolish mistake, 
I suppose, for I myself was not present and he proceeded 
to relate all that had occurred to him since he left Fazely. 

“*Tis most unfortunate,” said Stanley; “ but still, till the 
very last moment I must either obey the orders of the king, 
whatever they may be, or be the murderer ol my own child. 
If he should bid me put you in still stricter confinement, or 
send 3 r ou on at once to him — which were indeed ruin to my 
hopes for you — yet I must obey. The mere confinement here 
is no great evil. Your men have by this time joined the Earl 
of Richmond ; and though, doubtless, you would wish to lead 
them yourself, yet il you lose glory you will escape some 
danger and hard blows.” 

u A3 7 , my good lord,” said Chartley, “ but there arc other 
perils too. What, il Richard orders you to put me to death? ” 

“ You must have form of trial,” said Stanley. 

“ None was granted to Buckingham, nor to many another I 
could name,” answered the young nobleman. 

“Now, God loreieud,” cried his companion ; “hut yet, my 
lord, think what a son's life is to a father, and judge in my 
situation what,I could do. — Hark!” he added, “there is a 
horse’s feet below. Perchance it is the messenger returned. 
We shall soon know.” 

An interval of gloomy silence succeeded, each listening 
with anxious and attentive ear. They could hear some words 
spoken, but could not distinguish what they were. Then 
came a step upon the somewhat distant stairs, and then in 
the passage. The sentry gave the challenge, and some one 
in a rough, loud tone, demanded to speak with Lord Stanley, 
adding, “ They say he is up here.” 

Stanley instantly rose and went out, and Chartley could 
hear him demand, though in a low voice, “ Well, what says 
king ? ” 

* J “ As to the musters, my lord, he says that noon to-morrow 
Will be time enough,” replied the same rough tone ; “ and as 
to the prisoner, he says, 1 Strike off his head before breakfast: 
there are proofs of treason against him.’” 
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Stanley muttered something to himself, which Chartley did 
not hear, and then came a pause ; but at length the steps 
were heard receding, and Lord Stanley did not again appear. 

“It is determined,” said Chartley to himself. “Well, 
death can come but once. What matters it, the axe or the 
spear point ? but yet, poor Iola ! This room is very hot : I 
snail be stifled here, and disappoint them and walking to 
the window, he threw it open and looked out. 

The room was a considerable height above the street, and 
to leap or drop from it might have risked the breaking of a 
leg or of a neck. Nevertheless, Chartley perhaps might have 
tried it; hut there was a still more serious impediment. Two 
sentinels were stationed at the door, and walked up and down 
before the house, passing and repassing beneath his window. 
There were numerous groups, too, talking together in the 
narrow road, notwithstanding the darkness of the night, 
which, though fair and starlight, was quite moonless. A 
lantern passed along from time to time, and Chartley easily 
conceived that there would not be much repose in Atherston 
till dawn. The hope of escape faded. 

In a few minutes, the sound of horses’ feet were heard at 
some distance. They came nearer and nearer ; and Chartley 
could just see the figures of three mounted men ride up to 
the house, and there draw in the rein. 

The foremost, without dismounting, asked the sentry, “Is 
the Lord Stanley quartered here?” 

“Yes,” replied the man; “but lie is gone to repose, I 
think.” 

“Tell him I am a messenger from his brother, bringing 
news of importance, which must be delivered to himself 
alone,” said the other. 

As he spoke lie began to dismount slowly ; and while one 
of the two men who accompanied him took the bridle, the 
third sprang with great alacrity to hold the stirrup, showing, 
as Chartley thought, reverence somewhat extraordinary for a 
mere messenger. The soldier at the door called out some- 
body from within, who seemed to be a domestic servant of 
Lord Stanley’s ; and the moment the man beheld the messen- 
ger’s face, he said, “ 0, come in, sir, come in. My lord will 
see you instantly.” The stranger followed him into the house, 
while his two companions walked his horse up and down the 
road. 

About half an hour elapsed ere the messenger came out 
again ; and then springing on his horse at once, he rode away 
at a quick pace. 

A few minutes after this, Chartlcy’s dark reveries were 
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interrupted by two men bringing in a truckle bed ; for there 
had been none in the room before. One of them was a ser- 
vant of the inn, whom the young lord knew well by sight, 
and had been kind to. The man, however, took not the least 
notice of him, any more than if he had been a stranger ; and, 
saying to himself, 44 Fortune changes favour,” the young 
nobleman turned to the window again. 

A minute or two sufficed to set up the bed in its place ; and 
then the servant of the inn said to the other man, “ Go fetch 
the blankets and the pillow ; they are at the end of the 
passage, I think.” 

The moment he was gone, and the door closed, the man 
started forward, and kissed Lord Chartley’s hand. 

41 Comfort, comfort, my lord,” he said. 44 The headsman 
may sharpen his axe ; but it is not for you. Look under the 
pillow when I am gone : keep your window Open, and watch. 
But do not be rash nor in haste. Wait till you have a 
signal and then, starting back to his place, he began to 
stretch the cross bars of the bed out a little further. 

A minute or two after, the other man returned loaded with 
bedding, which was soon disposed in order ; but just as they 
were retiring again, the servant of the inn seemed to see 
something amiss about the pillow, and returned lor an instant 
to put it straight, after which the two left the room together. 
The key was turned ; the bolt was shot ; and Chartley, 
putting his hand under the pillow, drew forth a billet, folded 
and sealed. It bore no address, and contained but few words. 
They were as follows : 

44 The sentinels at the gate will be removed at midnight. 
Blankets and sheets have made ropes before now ; and a gray 
horse, whose speed you know, stands half a mile down the 
road. Turn to the right after your descent. Before you go, 
in justice to others, burn the pass, and the letter which came 
with it ; and if you understand these directions, extinguish 
your light at eleven.” 

44 Who could the letteT come from?” Chartley asked him- 
self. 44 It was neither the handwriting, nor the composition, 
of an inn chamberlain, that was clear,” and, taking out the 
pass, he compared the writing of the two. There was a very 
great similarity. 

Chartley’s heart beat high again ; but as he gazed upon the 
two papers, the clock struck ten. 44 Two long hours!” he 
thought, “ two long hours I ” How wearisome seemed the 
passing of the time. But it did pass ; and when he calcu- 
lated that eleven o’clock was drawing near, he approached 
the pass to the flame of the lamp. It caught and burned ; 
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but ere the whole was consumed, there came across the pri- 
soner’s mind a doubt — a supicion. It was the only hold he 
had upon Lord Stanley ; a paper which proved that nobleman 
had connived at his march to join the Earl of Richmond — a 
paper which he dared not order to be taken from him by 
force, lest it should discover its own secret. The next instant, 
however, nobler thoughts succeeded. u Away, injurious sus- 
picions !” he said, and, casting the paper down upon the floor, 
he suffered it to consume, and then trampled out the sparks 
with his foot. The letter from Richmond, which had $ccom 
panied it, shared the same fate ; and then he waited and 
watched for the stroke of eleven. It was longer than he 
thought it would be ; and, at length, he began to fancy that 
the clock had stopped. 

Presently after, there was a stroke of the hammer on the 
bell ; another, and another, and another. The tale was com- 
plete ; and lie blew qut the light. Then placing himself at 
the window, he watched. The road was now nearly deserted. 
In a house opposite there was a candle burning ; but it was 
extinguished in n few minutes. A small body of soldiers 
passed along with measured tramp. Next came a drunken 
man, brawling and shouting till his voice was lost in the 
distance. A "deep, silent pause succeeded. Chartley could 
have counted the beatings of his own heart. Then a man 
passed by, singing a low plaintive air, in a sweet voice, and 
his footfalls sounded as if he were somewhat lame. After 
that, there was another longer pause, and all was still again. 
Then came a little noise in a distant part of the inn, which 
soon subsided, and silence reigned supreme. It lasted long ; 
and Chartley, thinking the hour must be near, tied the 
clothing of the bed together, and fastened the end to a hook 
and bar fixed into the wall for the purpose of suspending a 
sconce. It was but a frail support for the weight of a strong 
man ; but, he thought, “ It will break the fall at least.* 
When that was done, he sat down in the window seat again, 
and watched. Oh, the slow minutes, how they dragged 
along. At length the clock struck twelve ; and still the 
sentinels paced up and down. Three minutes had, perhaps, 
elapsed, though to him they seemed many, and then the great 
door of the inn opened, and a voice said, “ Guard dismissed ! 
quarters, twenty-two. Roll-call at dawn !” 

There was a clatter of arms, and then, side by side, the sol- 
diers marched up the town. He waited till their tramp could no 
more be heard, and then put his head to the door of the room, 
and listened. Some one was breathing heavily without, as if 
in sleep. Approaching the window softly, he drew forward 
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the end of the sort of rope he had formed, cast it over, and 
mounted on the window seat. Then, holding fast with both 
hands, he contrived to grasp one of the knots with his feet, 
And slid part of the way down. He loosened one hand, then 
the other, and then freed his feet. Still the hook and bar 
held firm, and, a moment after, his feet touched the ground. 

There was a light burning in a room below ; but no one 
stirred ; and passing quietly all along the front of the house, 
he soon accelerated hi3 pace, and, almost at a run, reached 
the verge of the little town. 

The moon peeped up above the edge of the slope, and 
Chartlcy looked eagerly forward. There seemed some dark 
object under a group of trees, about three hundred yards in 
advance, lie thought it looked like a horse, but as lie came 
nearer he saw two, and paused for an instant; but the 
moment after, came a low, sweet whistle, like the note of 
a bird, and lie went on. % 

Beneath the shade of the trees, lie found his own horse 
and another standing, and a man holding the bridles of both. 
"With a wild feeling of liberty, Chartley, without putting loot 
in stirrup, vaulted on the noble beast’s back ; and it gave a 
neigh of joy as if it felt that its lord was free again. 

Then drawing forth his purse, the young nobleman would 
have rewarded the man who held the charger ; but, in a voice 
Chartley seemed to know, he said, 44 Wait, my lord, wait, j 
go with you to guide you. You go to Tamworth, is it not?” 

44 To Lichfield, to Lichfield,” said Chartley, and he spurred 
on upon the road which he knew right well. They rode on, 
the man following some way behind, till Atherston was left 
afar, and the chance of pursuit became less and less. At the 
distance of about four miles from the little town, Chartley 
was overtaken by his follower, who had put his horse into a 
gallop, to catch the fleeter beast which the young nobleman 
was riding. 

44 To the left, my lord,” he said, “ to the left, if you must 
needs to Lichfield, though the earl’s army is at Tamworth. 
The small bridle path saves us a mile and a half, and will not 
l>e bad now.” 

44 Who are you ?” asked Chartlcy, turning his horse into a 
narrow lane, to which the man pointed. 44 1 know your voice, 
surely.” 

44 Boor Sam the piper,” answered the man, 44 though now 
rich, and no longer the piper. Now you marvel how 1 should 
have been pitched upon to guide you ; but that is soon cx- 
plained. I was sent over by one you know well, to bear some 
news to the Lord Stanley, and there I heard what was likely 
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to befal you. I would have found means to get you out, if 
Heaven had not put* it in the good lord’s mind to be kindly 
himself ; but as I was recommended to him as a man of dis- 
cretion, who could be trusted ; and as I caught a glance of the 
good Earl of Richmond going in, and told the Lord Stanley 
so, lie might think that it would be well to employ me in 
what would put me out of the way.” 

“ The good Earl of Richmond !" exclaimed Chartley, “has 
he been with the Lord Stanley ? ” 

u Ay, this very night,” replied the other, “with nought 
but two grooms in company, which shows that he knows his 
game is very sure.” 

(’hartley mused as he sped onward ; for though few doubted, 
except the one who might have been expected to doubt most, 
that secret intelligence existed between Richmond and his 
step-f.ither, yet the young nobleman had not imagined, so 
bold a step as a personal confidence would be ventured by 
either. 

It was still dark when he arrived at Lichfield ; and Chartley 
spent more than half an hour in awakening the sleepy ostlers 
from their beds, and obtaining some accommodation at the 
principal inn, lor there weie, at that time, two in the good 
town. No information fcould he procure either regarding Iola, 
or his men ; for there had been so many persons passing to 
and fro within the last eight- and-forty hours, that no descrip- 
tion served to distinguish one from another. There was no 
lady lodging in the inn, however, one of the ostlers assured 
him, except “ the fat canoness of Salisbury and as to the 
troops, they had all marched out of the town, and gone to 
Tamworth. Forced to be satisfied with this small intelligence, 
Chartley gnve orders that his good guide should be well taken 
care of, and that he himself should be awakened at sunrise ; 
and he then cast himself down upon a bed. For the greater 
part of two nights, and two days, he had not closed an eye ; 
and, notwithstanding much love, and some anxiety, drowsi- 
ness overpowered him in a moment ; the many busy thoughts 
which were whirling through his brain, grew confused and 
indistinct ; and he slept. 

From a deep, dead, heavy slumber, he woke with a start, 
and gazed around. The room was full of light. Sounds ol 
busy life made themselves heard on all sides. There was a 
girl crying water-cresses in the street, and people laughing 
and talking in the full-day bustle of the world, while a creak- 
ing wood- cart wended slowly along, singing its complaining 
song. It was evident that he had been forgotten ; and going 
to the door, he called loudly for the chamberlain. 
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The man declared that he knew not any one was sleeping 
in that room, but inlormed him it was well-nigh ten o'clock, 
which was confirmed the moment after by the church clock 
striking. No other information could he afford, except that 
no lady was in the house, except the fat canoness ; and 
Chartley instantly set out to inquire at the other inn. There 
he was likewise disappointed ; and to every place where he 
was likely to gain intelligence, he went in vain. We all 
know how much time may be occupied in such searches ; and 
at that period Lichfield was full of monasteries and convents, 
at each of which Chartley applied. At only one of them 
did he gain any indication of the course of the fair fugitive. 
It was a small community of hospitable nuns where the 
withered portress informed him, that three ladies had slept 
there the night before, and hhe did think that one of them 
had come up to the gates with an odd-looking brown man. 

“ We do not lodge men,” she said, “ and so he went some- 
where else, but the lady we took in ; and she and the ser- 
vant, lor so he seemed, went away at ten this morning.” 

Chartley demanded eager)) whither they had gone? and 
the old sister replied, “To Ooventr)', I believe. All the 
three ladies went to Coventry, to get out of the way of the 
war, for they said there would be a battle to-day. Have you 
heard of such a thing, young gentleman?” 

Chartley replied he had not ; but the good woman’s words 
threw his mind upon another train of thought, and he 
nurried back to the inn. 

He leaned his head upon his hand and meditated. 11 A 
battle, and 1 not present? That must never be. Yit Itich- 
mond was at Tamworth last night, and Stanley at Atherston. 
It can hardly have been fought. Yet it may be ere nightfall. 
It ia now near four, and many a field has been fought and 
won in the hours of daylight that are left.” Thus he thought, 
and then starting up, lie called aloud, “ Drawer ! drawer ! 
bring me some wine and bread. Bid them prepare my horse 
instantly, and call the man who came with me hither.” 

The wine and bread were brought, aud Sam was soon in 
the young lord’s presence. 

* Here, my good friend,” said Chartley, giving him some 
gold. u You have served me well on this and other occasions 
as I learn. I will reward you further if I live. Now I must 
Away to Tamworth ; for I hear there will be a battle soon, if 
it be not already fought ; and I would not, for one half a 
woild, be absent.” 

“ Nor I either, my good lord,” replied Sam. “ I have 
always prayed to see another battle ere I died, and now I’ve 
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a good chance, which I will not lose. So, with your leave, 
I’ll ride with you.” 

“ Be it as you like,” replied Chartley. u But keep me 
not, for I depart as soon as I have quitted my score.” 

One cannot always get out of an inn, however, as soon as 
one likes ; and in those days all things rao^ed more slowly 
than they do now. There is nothing in which the advance of 
society is seen so much as in iacilities ; and there were few of 
them in Europe at that period. Men were often a month 
going the distance they would now travel in two days ; and at 
every *Ftep of the road, some drag or another was put upon 
the ol progress. The score was five minutes in reck- 

oning, although the items were but lew. The horse was not 
ready when this was done, and more time elapsed. Both the 
ostlers had gone out to see a procession o( gray friars, and 
the bit and bridle were not to be found. In ail half an hour 
was consumed; and then Chartley set oil, and rode to Tam- 
worth with speed, and when he entered the little town all 
seemed solitary. The setting sun shone quietly through the 
deserted street ; not a cart, not a waggon was to be seen ; and 
a dog that came out of one of the houses, and barked at the 
heels of the horses, was all the indication of life witlvn the 
place. 

“They have marched out, sir,” said Sam, who followed 
him close behind ; “ and all the good folks have gone after 
them to see the sport." 

“ Then there has been no battle yet,” answered Chartley ; 
“ but we must find out which way they have gone. There is 
a man talking with some women down that road. Ride down 
and gather news, while I go on to the inn, the Green Dragon 
there, and order some provender for the horses.” 

Before Sam returned, Chartley learned that Richmond, 
with his small army, had marched towards Market Bosworth. 
“ He won't get there without a fight,” said the elderly host, 
who had come out at his call, “for King Richard is at the 
Abbey of Merrival. God help the right!” 

“ Did you chance, mine host,” demanded Chartley, without 
dismounting, “ to see with the earl’s army, the bands of the 
Lord Chartley ?” 

“ To be sure, to be sure,” answered the host. u They are 
joined with Sir John Savage’s men. They marched in the 
rear-guard.” 

Chartley asked their colours and ensigns ; and the old man 
answered readily, showing, that in reality he knew nothing 
about them ; and, after feeding his horses, Chartley rode- on 
towards Bosworth. 
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As the young nobleman advanceflfc met numerous groups 
of Tamworth people returning to the' town at nightfall ; and 
from them he obtained information sufficient foi* his guidance. 
The two armies he found were in presence, and a ' battle on 
the following day was certain. Richard’s head-quarters 
were at the Abbey of Merrival, but Richmond ha$ pitched 
his tent in the field. The number of the king’s nirmy was 
greatly exaggerated ; and many ot the men &hrngj$ckl their 
shoulders as they spoke of Richmond’s force, ^dently 
judging that his cause was hopeless. 

u He had better have waited a day or two,” sahuHfeerly 
man, riding on a cart, which had apparently ^riMHPrsoim; 
of the baggage of the army, u for people were ^rocking to 
him very last ; but, i;ghting now, he will be overwhelmed ; 
and if 1 were you, young gentleman, I would keep myself 
from others’ ill luck.” 

“1 should deserve bad luck myself if I did,” replied 
Chartley, and rode on. 

Night now fell heavily, b f V soon after a noise began to be 
heard. First came a murmur, like that of the distant sea; 
and then, as the young nobleman spurred forward, louder 
sounds separated themselves from the iudistiuct buzz. Voices 
shouting, ringing laughter, and the clang of arms were 
heard. Twice, too, there was the blast of a trumpet, hut 
that was more distant ; and Chartley found that he must be 
approaching the rear of Richmond’s host. 

Small a ’ was the force with which the earl had landed in 
Englaud, and small as it was still when he encamped on Ros- 
worth field, it had not failed to attract, as it marched on, 
a number of the idle, the dissolute, and the greedy, in even a 

f reatep proportion than is usually the case. The camp was 
ept clear by sentinels ; but for lull half a mile, before he 
could see a tent, Chartley passed through innumerable groups 
of men and women, and even children, from Tamworth and 
'Lichfield, and as far as Shrewsbury, lie had no difficulty in 
passing the sentinels, however, though he had not the word ; 
for, to say truth, they kept no very strict watch ; and his ap- 
pearance was passport sufficient. 

When he had entered the little camp, he inquired for his 
own men in vain for nearly an hour. It was too dark to see 
the colours, or the ensigns of the different leaders, though 
most of them had a banner or a pennon pitched before his 
tent ; and along the whole of the left wing of the army he 
passed without gaining any intelligence. At length some one 
told him, that a body of horse, which had joined the earl at 
Tamworth, was encamped on the extreme right, near a 
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morass. “ There where you see those fires,” said the man ; 
“ for they brought no tents with them, and have cut down 
the apple-trees in a good man’s orchard to keep themselves 
warm.” 

Chartley turned his horse thither, and rode on quickly ; 
but at the first fire he came to he found no faces round it 
which he knew ; and the men took little notice of him. As 
he drew near the second, however, a man who was sitting by 
it turned bis bead, and then starting on his ieet, waved his 
steel cap in the air, crying out aloud, “ Here is my lord, 
here is my lord ! ” 

Instantly the whole body sprang up, with a shout of gratu- 
lation ; and in a minute after the master of the young lord’s 
household, and several of the leaders of his bands, had 
gathered round liis horse. 

Chartley’s first inquiries were with regard to Iola ; but the 
account of the master of his household satisfied him that she 
had taken her way to Lichfield, accompanied by Ib.n Ayoub 
alone. He thought it strange, ii deed, that she should have 
gone on to Coventry ; but he dou ,ted not that something had 
occurred which he knew not of, to make her decide upon 
such a course. The old man went on to explain that, follow- 
ing the directions contained in the letter which his lord had 
left with him, the soldiers, on being expelled from Fazely by 
the troops of Lord Stanley, had immediately gone to join the 
forces of the Earl of Richmond. 

“ We were in sad alarm about you, my lord “ l c conti- 
nued ; “but, thank God, here you are safe. Would it were 
so with good Sir William Arden too I” 

“ Ha ! have you news of him ?” demanded Chartley. 

“ Ay, my lord, sad news,” replied the old man. “ Two 
men, who came over to join us from the enemy about an 
hour ago, tell me that he was caught upon the road, stealing 
a nun from a convent, that he and his men turned and fought 
like tigers, while she and a woman who was with her made their 
escape. I said it was nonsense \ for Sir William was always 
a very sober and discreet gentleman, rather rough with his 
tongue, but a good man at heart. One of the men, however, 
swears it is true, declares that he kept guard over him him- 
self in the king's camp out there, and that his head is to be 
struck off to-morrow morning between the two armies.” 

“ Are the men here ?” demanded Chartley. 

44 Yes, my noble lord,” replied the other. 

“ Then bring them to me,” said Chartley ; and dismount- 
ing from his horse he seated himself by the fire. 
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CHAPTER XLVIII. 

Shakespeare made a mistake. The morning was bright and 
clear, and the sun shone strong and powerfully, drawing up a 
light mist from a marsh which lay between a part of the Earl 
of Richmond’s forces, and the much larger army of the king. 
At an early hour in the morning, all was bustle and prepara- 
tion ; and notwithstanding a great inferiority in point of num- 
bers, a calm and steady cheerfulness reigned in Richmond’s 
army, which was not the case in the royal host. There, each 
man looked upon his neighbour with doubt; and rumours 
were current of emissaries from the enemy’s cam}) having 
been seen busily passing from tent to tent amongst the king’s 
troops, which was evinced by the doggerel liuc» fixed on the 
Duke of Norfolk’s pavilion, as well as by several other cir- 
cumstances which made a noise for a moment or two, but were 
soon forgotten. The impression, however, existed and gained 
strength that much dissatisfaction reigned amongst the 
leaders ; and when the forces of Lord Stanley appeared on 
the one wing, and those of his brother on the other, with- 
out ad\ancmg nearer than half a mile, fresh doubts and sus- 
picions arose. 

The manoeuvres on both parts, before the action began, 
were few and simple. A tardy sort of lethargy seemed to 
have fallen upon Richard ; and though he rode forth with 
a crown upon his helmet, as if desirous of courting personal 
danger, he moved his men but little till the day was consi- 
derably advanced. 

Richmond rode over the whole field in person, accompanied 
by the Earl of Oxford, Sir William Brandon, Sir Gilbert 
Talbot, and Sir John Savage, and caused the marsh to be ex- 
amined and its depth tried with a lance. He then commanded 
a considerable movement to the left, with a slight * advance of 
the right wing, so as to allow the extreme of the line to rest 
upon the edge of the morass, with the position which he thus 
took up fronting the north-west. He was observed to smile 
when he saw the position assumed by Lord Stanley in front of 
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tiie morass and to his own right, commanding the whole of 
the open field between the two armies ; and immediately 
after the Earl of Oxford pointed out to him another consider- 
able body of troops advanced to a spot exactly facing those of 
Stanley ; so that the ground enclosed between the four lines 
appeared very like a tilt-yard on a large scale. 

Richmond nodded his head, merely saying, 11 They are Sir 
William’s men.” Then turning round he demanded, “ Which 
are Lord Chartley’s troops ?” 

u Here, my lord,” said a man from the ranks. “ I fear poor 
Chartley is not here to head them,” said the Earl of Oxford, 
in a low tone, running his eye along the line. 

“ He was here last night,” said Richmond, 41 and sent me a 
strange note, saying he would be with me betimes this morn- 
ing ; but he has not come.” 

“My lord, the enemy is moving in two lines,” said a horse- 
man, riding up ; and cantering back to the centre of his 
force, the rest of Richmond’s arrangements were soon made. 
His disposition in some respects resembled that of his adver- 
sary. In two lines, also, his men were ranged,* having some- 
what the advantage of the ground, but the great advantage of 
the sun behind them, while the fierce rays shone strong in 
the face of Richard’s soldiers. 

The Earl of Oxford commanded the first division, Rich- 
mond himself the second, Talbot one wing, and Sir John 
Savage the other ; and all the leaders knew that death 
awaited them if they were taken. 

In what are called pitch battles not brought on by skirmish- 
ing or any accidental circumstance, but where parties meet 
with the full determination of casting all upon the stake, 
there is generally a short pause before the strife begins. For, 
perhaps, a minute, or a minute and a half, after the troops 
were within less than a how-shot distance of each other, and 
each could see the long line of faces under the steel caps of 
the archers in the opposite ranks, there was a dead silence ; 
the trumpets ceased to sound: each bowman stood with hk 
arm and foot extended ; the fiery cavalry reined in their 
horses ; and one might have heard a drop of rain had it fallen 
upon the dry grass. Then, a baton was thrown up into the 
air on Richard’s side ; and every man of the centre front line 
drew his boyv-string to his ear and sent an arrow into the 
ranks of the enemy. Nor was this flight of missiles without 
reply, for closer and faster still, though not so numerous, 
fell the shafts from Richmond’s little host amongst the adverse 
troops. Their aim was truer, too ; for the eyes of liis men 
were not dazzled by the bright beams which poured into the- 
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faces of the enemy ; and many of the foe were seen to fall; ' 
while a good deal of confusion spread along the line. Mounted 
on a tall horse, on the summit of a little mound, towards the 
centre of the second line, Richmond could see over the whole 
field ; and marking the disarray of the centre of Richard’s 
army he said aloud, “Now had we men enough for a charge 
on that point we might win the day at once.” 

“ You and yours were lost, did you attempt it,” said a deep ■ 
voice near ; and, looking round, the earl saw a tall figure, 
mounted on a strong black horse, with armour, not the best 
polished in the world, though of fine quality and workman- 
ship, and bearing in liis hand a sharp stout lance, which in 
addition to the long tapering point, carried the blade of an 
axe, like that of a woodman, forming altogether a weapon 
somewhat resembling an ordinary halbert. His horse was 
totally without armour : even the saddle was of 'common 
leather ; but the stranger bore the spurs of knighthood ; and 
over his neck hung a gold collar, and a star. 

“ Why say you so, sir knight?” demanded Richmond. 

“ Look to the right,” replied the stranger ; and, turning his 
eyes in that direction, the earl beheld a horseman galloping at 
full speed towards the centre of Richard's line, where the king 
evidently was in person, while the large body of horse, com- 
manded by the Duke of Norfolk, was seen gliding down be- 
tween the marsh and the troops of Lord Stanley. It was a 
moment of intense anxiety ; but at the same instant Chartley's 
squadrons of horse were seen to fall back a little, in good 
order, so as to face the road leading round the morass ; and 
Stanley’s whole force wheeled suddenly on its right, s.o as to 
join the earl’s line, and nearly hem in the Duke of Norfolk, 
between it and the marsh. 

Richard’s cavalry instantly halted and retreated in perfect 
array, just in time to save themselves from destruction. They 
did not escape without a charge however ; and at the same 
time, the two front lines of the armies advancing upon each 
other, the battle raged hand to hand all along the field. 

It was just at this moment, that coming up from the rear, 
a little to the left of the spot where the Earl of Richmond 
stood, rode forward a young knight in splendid armour, 
mounted on a beautiful gray horse. By his side was a man 
no longer young, though still in the prime of life, totally un- 
armed, even without sword or dagger ; and behind came ten 
spears wearing the colours of Lord Chartley. The young 
nobleman paused for an instant, gazing over the field, and the 
strange confused sight presented by a battle, at a period when 
cannon were little used) and no clouds ol smoke obscured the 
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view, extending over a line of more than half-a-milc. Here 
squadrons of horse were seen charging the enemy’s line: 
there two cavaliers seemed to have sought each other out in 
single combat : in one place a company of foot was pushing 
on with the levelled pike ; in another, the archers with their 
short swords were striving hand to hand : the banners and 
pennons waved in the wind, fluttered, and rose and tell ; and 
long and repeated blasts of the trumpet sounded to the charge, 
and animated the soldiers to the fight. 

It was a wild, a sad, a savage, but an exciting scene; 
and (’hartley’s face, as he gazed with his visor up, looked 
like that of an eager young horse, furious to start upon a 
course. 

44 There is the earl, Chartlcy,” said Sir William Arden. 
41 That is his standard. The taller one in front must be the 
man.” 

C hartley instantly turned his horse, and rode up to Rich- 
mond^ side. 

41 1 am late upon the field, my lord,” he said, 44 but I will 
make up for lost time. I went to save my noble friend, Sir 
William Arden here, from the headsman’s axe. I beseech 
you keep him with you ; for you will find his counsel good, 
and he is unarmed. Whither shall I go?” 

14 Lord Chartlcy, I presume,” said Richmond, 44 a gallant 
soldier never comes too late to be of glorious use. There, 
straight forward on your path is your noble friend, the Earl of 
Oxford. 1 beseech you give him help. He is sore pressed 
and terribly outnumbered. 

44 Follow!” cried Chartley, turning to his men and raising 
his arm ; and down he dashed into the thickest of the fight. 

Small, though the aid was, the effect was soon apparent. 
Some ground which had been lost was regained in an instant : 
the first line of Richard’s troops was pressed hack in the 
centre. The banner of Lord Oxford made way in advance ; 
but just then Sir William Brandon exclaimed, 44 Richard is 
coming down with all his powe r , my lord.” 

44 Then must we not be behind,” replied Richmond. 44 Ad- 
vance the banner, Brandon I Good men and true, keep your 
men back yet a while, till you receive command. Then down 
upon the boar and pin him to the earth ; for I will leave my 
bones upon the field or win this day. Thus saying, he rode 
on towards a spot which had been left vacant in the struggle 
which was going on ; and those who were above could see 
that a group of some twenty or thirty persons from the 
enemy’s side moved down as if to meet him. The greater 
part, however, paused where the two lines were still striving 
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man to man, some engaging in the combat, some gazing idly- 
forward. 

One man, however, with two or three pages running by 
his side, burst from the rest like the lightning from a cloud. 
He was covered with gorgeous armour; his mighty horse 
was sheathed in steel ; and circling round his helmet beneath 
the waving plume, appeared the royal crown of England. 
Straight towards Richmond he dashed, trampling down a 
foot soldier in his way, and rising the gentle slope with his 
lance in the rest, without the slightest relaxation of his horse's 
speed. 

41 Mine, mine!” cried Sir William Brandon. “Mine to 
win a coronet !” and giving the standard to another, he 
couched his lance and bore down to meet the king. But 
that unerring hand failed not. The eye was but too keen. 
Straight in the throat, the point of Richard’s spear struck the 
standard-bearer, and hurled him dead upon the plain, while 
the knight’s own lance shivered on the king’s corslet. Bran- 
don’s horse also rolled upon the ground, but Richard leaped 
his charger over it with a shout, and spurred on. 

Without asking leave, Sir John Cheney darted forth to 
meet him. Ilis fate, however, was but little better ; for, 
though not slain, he was hurled wounded from the saddle in 
an instant. But at that moment, Richard was met by a "cw 
adversary ; for, as he was rapidly approaching the spot where 
Richmond stood, the tall knight, whom I have mentioned, 
sprang from his unarmed horse and threw himself on foot in 
^the king’s way. Richard checked up his horse for an instant 
at the unexpected sight, and dropped the point of his lance to 
strike this new adversary in the lace : hut ere he could ac- 
complish it, with a tremendous sweep of both his arms, the 
knight struck him on the side of the helmet. The lacings 
gave way. The casque and crown fell off; and a deep stream 
of gore flowed down the pale face, which was seen, as he 
hung for a moment in the stirrups. The horse rushed on ^ 
but the king soon dropped upon the field ; and three o\ 
four footmen springing on him, dispatched him with then 
daggers. 

The tall knight leaned for an instant on the staff of his, 
weapon, and looked up and down the field ; and then, as if 
he had gathered all in that brief glance, he exclaimed in s 
loud and vehement voice, 44 Now, Earl of Richmond, gaze 
not on the dead, but on to support the living 1 Sir William, 
Stanley is charging the enemy in the flank. On with youi : 
whole force ! And the day is yours. If not, it may be lost 
still. Give me my horse, boy.” 
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The or^ 2 r was instantly given: the whole force of Rich- 
ipnd moved down the hill; and though the struggle was 
jrotracted for some twenty minutes longer, it was no longer 
doubtful. All was confusion indeed in the ranks of Richard ; 
but Norfolk and many other noble gentlemen struggled to 
the last, and died without yielding an inch of ground. 
Northumberland took no part in the fight ; and others fled 
soon, while others again remained to be made prisoners ; but 
steadil} 7 the Earl of Richmond’s line advanced till the whole 
of Richard’s host either lay on Bosworth field or were in 
full flight across the country. 

At the end of two hours from the commencement of the 
battle, the trumpet sounded the recall ; and Richmond’s tent 
was set up on the spot where Richard fed commanded at the 
beginning of the day. The curtains were drawn up, and 
knights and noblemen crowded round, while the field was 
searched to ascertain the numbers and the quality of the slain. 
Litters, formed hastily of lances laid across, were seen moving 
about the plain, bearing the wounded front the field of 
carnage ; and many a group might be observed, in distant 
parts of the prospect, engaged probably in ic$s pious offices. 

Richmond, now on foot, and with his casque laid aside, 
stood for several minutes ga7ing silently on the scene before 
him ; and, oh ! who shall tell what passed through his mind 
at that moment? How often has the flood of success a 
petrifying effect upon the heart ! and, doubtless, it was so 
with him ; but he had then just stepped in to those Lethe 
waters which so often drown in dull oblivion all the nobler 
and more generous feelings of the soul. 

Nobody ventured to break upon his silence ; for it was 
evident to all that strong emotions were busy at his heart, till 
at length a voice without said, — 

“Lord Stanley!” and many others took it up, repeating, 
“Stanley, Stanley!” 

Richmond took a step forward, but ere lie reached the verge 
of the tent Stanley himself appeared. He bore in his hands 
the royal crown, which Richard had carried on his helmet, 
and, without a word, he advanced straight to Richmond, and 
placed it on his brows. Then, bending the knee, he said, 
aloud, — 

“Hail, King of England! Long live our sovereign lord, 
King Henry the Seventh ! ” 

Richmond embraced him warmly, while a shout rent the 
air, and some words passed between the two which no ear 
aearti. Then advancing, with the crown upon his head/ 
Henry graciously thanked those around him for their aid an/ 
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service, adding a few words upon the glorious event of l v 
day. V* 

“ There is one, however,” he continued, “ whom I see n 
here, and to whom double thanks are due. 1 cannot nami 
him, for I know him not ; but his hand defended my life 
when two gallant gentlemen had fallen before my enemy, and 
his hand slew the usurper of the crown I now bear, lie 
wore round his neck the collar and star of some foreign 
order, and ” 

u He is fearfully wounded, sire,” said Lord Chartley, who 
had just come up. “ That litter, which you see yonder, is 
bearing him, at his own request, to the abbey of St. Clare. 
He earnestly besought me to entreat your Grace, if your time 
would permit, to jftss thither for a brief space, on your 
march. He is a man of high and noble birth, allied to a royal 
house ; hut I must say no more. The rest he will tell you, if 
he live till you arrive.” 

“Noble Lord Chartley, to you, too, I owe great thanks,” 
said Henry, “ and they shall be paid in coin that you will like 
full well. But this noble gentleman has taken strong pos- 
session of ray mind. Ilow did he fall? — 1 saw him late in 
the battle, safe and foremost.” 

“True, sire,” replied Chartley, “he was before Sir George 
Talbot and myself, as we followed the last troops of the 
enemy which kept together, to disperse them. Then, how- 
ever, just on the brow' of the hill, the young Lord Fulmer 
turned with his band, and bore my noble friend down with 
his lance while he was contending with two men in front.” 

“ But you avenged him, Chartley,” said Sir George Talbot, - 
“for you carried the young serpent back on your lance’s./ 
point, like an eel on an cel-spear. He will never take odds,! 
against a gallant knight more.” ! 

“I know not that,” said Chartley; “for I saw him re- 4 
mounted and led away between two servants. But, if your 
Grace will visit the noble gentleman, of whom you spoke, I 
will forward at once, and bear the tidings after him.” | 
“I will not fail,” replied Henry, “ ’tis but a mile or two! 
about, I believe ; and, as soon a3 we have taken some order! 
here, I ride thither ere I go to Leicester.” \ 

Chartley thanked him, and retired ; and the king, calling; 
a page, whispered to him some brief words, adding aloud, 
“ To Tamworth, then, with all speed. Say there must be no 
delay— no, not a moment.” 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 

Lv a small room, in the strangers* lodging at the abbey of 
St. Clare, of Athcrston, lay the form ot a wounded man, 
upon a low bed. A lady sat by the fullow weeping ; and 
tlie abbess was near the head of the bed, with her eyes over- 
flowing too, while the priest stood near, with a boy in white 
garments behind him. 

“ Not yet, not yet, good father,” said the wounded man, 
“ I am still very strong ; too strong. Nay, weep not, Mary, 
you have shed tears enough for me already in your life ; and, 
in good sooth, thus would I die. My heart is light and 
happy, my dear wife ; and I look up in trust and hope. 
Knightly in my harness have I met my fate ; and I am cheered 
by my lady’s love. I trust Richmond will come before I go ; 
for as my journey is long, we might not meet again for many 
years, and J would lain insure all, that there be no shade* on 
my departure.” 

“ Lord Chartley expects him instantly, my noble son,” 
replied the abbess : he is waiting his arrival now under the 
gateway. Oh ! had I known your rank and dear ties to my 
poor brother St. Leger, when I but thought you a poor wood- 
man, you should have had every tenant of the abbey to lead 
to fight for the house of Lancaster.” 

u The king !” said Chartley, opening the door ; and, with 
a slow step and look of sympathy, Henry entered, and 
approached the dying man’s bedside. 

44 How can I enough thank you, sir ?” he said, 44 and how- 
can I enough regret the fate of such a knight?” 

“Regret it not, sir,” replied the other, gazing firmly in 
Henry’s face, “ for I regret it not. Nor do I need thanks. I 
have fought for that side on which I fought and bled in years 
gone by. I am content to die in arms. I wish no better. 
But I have a boon to crave, not for aught done in this day’s 
field, but for a service rendered months ago, when Bishop 
Morton bore to Henry of Richmond the proof of a plot to 
yield him to the hands of his fell enemy.” 



■**1 remember well,” replied Henry, u but he told me he 
had those proofs from a poor woodman, who was called 
Boyd.” 

. “ He told you true,” replied the other: “the woodman lies 
before you, but none the less, Thomas Boyd, Earl of Arran.”* 
“ Henry started, and his politic mind ran on into the future, 
but he replied, almost at once, — 

“I vowed that 1 would grant whatever boon was in my 
power to grant to that same woodman, and I will not break 
my oath. Name your request, my noble friend.” 

“It is but this,” answered the earl, “that by your royal 
will and prerogative, passing over all opposition and oh- 
etacles, you will at once, and without delay, unite in marriage 
a lady, called the fcady Iola St. Leger, to that young lord 
standing behind you now.” 

“ But,” cried the abbess, “ there is a contract ” 

“ Cease, cease, good mother,” said the wounded man ; 
“ such contracts must be thrown in the fire. There is a 
better contract between her and Chartley.” 

u Nay, but my brother, her uncle,” said the abbess; “ he 
signed the contract on her behalf, with the Lord Fulmer.” 

“A better than her uncle signed the contract with that 
young lord,” replied the dying earl ; “ her father, lady 
abbess— her father, whom this Lord Fulmer slew. Ay, marvel 
not, lady! Your brother’s daughter died in his sad flight, 
when dark misfortune overwhelmed the House of Lancaster. 
There were then dangers and miseries dark over my hap- 
less race ; and that generous friend took my dear child, to 
save her and me from greater difficulties still, and passed her 
for his own. Slain by the foe, he had not time to tell his 
breaker, but more prosperous brother, or yourself; but the 
proofs are in my hands. Hid I not visit her here more than 
,ten years ago, and gaze at her, through my closed visor, lest 
the tears that washed my check should betray the secret ? 
Have I not watched over her ever since that hour, wbe 
I fell wounded for the House of Lancaster ? But here are 
the proofs, my lord. Take them, and grant my boon. I 
would lain have seen them wedded before 1 die; but that 
cannot be, for I am waning fast; and now, let no vain 
mourning for the dead impede their union — no, not an hour. 
Do you grant nay boon, Henry of England ? ” 

41 1 do, and willingly,” replied Ilenry. “Were that con- 
tract even valid, I would cast it to the winds, sooner tl see 
the child wed the slaughterer of her father. But it can) . ? 

valid. Nay, my good lord, I will do more. With «* - 

proofs in my hand I will o’erstep all ceremonies. You 'aid 
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but now, that you would fain see this union ere your death. 
If you do really so will — if it will be comfort to you on your 
bed of pain, from which I trust you will yet rise to health— 

' let the marriage take place at once, and I will justify it with 
my sanction. My first act of royalty shall be, to bring 
a satisfaction to a friend who has served me.” 

“ Alas ! it cannot be, sir,” replied the Earl of Arran ; “ my 
child is far away — at Coventry, they tell me, and my race is 
well nigh run. I shall, indeed, rise from this bed to health, 
but it will be to health immortal, I do trust; but never 
more can I behold my child.” 

Sobs from the side of his pillow interrupted him, and taking 
Mary’s hand, he said, “Nay, Mary, nay! My lord, the 
king, you were about to speak ! ” 

“ ’Twas but to say,” replied Henry, “ that this may not be 
so impossible as you think. I trust your hour is still far off. 
Your voice is strong.” 

“ Because my will is strong ; but 1 interrupt you rudely,” 
said the earl. „ 

“However that may be — if to see your child safe, guarded 
by a marriage bond with one who can protect her strongly, 
and will love her truly, or I am no judge of men,” replied 
Henry, “ can bring comfort to you, even in this hour, ’tis not 
impossible. All wait here a moment.” 

He left the room, and in a few minutes returned, leading in 
lola herself. 

• “Now calmly, my good lord,” he said, as the ear! raised 
himself quickly to catch her in his arms ; “ I sent for her 
from Lichfield to Tam worth yesterday, thinking this good 
lord would meet her there. Three hours ago 1 sent for her 
on Bosworth field, bidding her join me here, and purposing 
to unite her to my noble friend at once. Thus your boon 
was granted ere it was asked, and you must seek another*. 
She lias brought a bridesmaid with her, too, from Tam worth. 
The Lady Constance, too, 1 think they called her.” 

“ Let it be quick,” said the Earl of Arran, in an altered 
voice, unclasping his arms from the fair form they held ; 
“ let it be quick ! ” 

A few moments passed in explanation to lola; and for a 
time she bent down her eyes and wept. But the earl re- 
peated, “ Let it be quick ! lola, lose no time and dry ing ter 
eyes, she said sadly but sweetly, — 

“I* will obey you to the last, my father.” 

Inhere was a group ranged round the bed-side of the dying 
man, some five minutes after. The Princess Mary held his 
hand in hers, and leaned her head upon his shoulder. Iola’s 
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hand was clasped in that of Chartley ; and the priest, with an 
open book, read hurriedly the binding words, while the low * 
answer gave assent. 

As he end^d, the wounded man said, in a \oice os strong as 
ever, 44 Amen' I 4 ’ and then placed his hand over his eyes. 

It rested there. 

They gazed upon him anxiously. He stirred not. 

The priest hurried to his side, removed the hand. He 
lofrked upon the face of the dead. 


THE END. 








